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In the suburb of one of the most 
romantically situated towns in Asia 
Minor there lives the most remark- 
able oriental whom it has ever been 
my fortune to mect. Travelling 
through that interesting country a 
few months ago, with the view of 
assisting the British Government 
to introduce some much-needed 
reforms, I arrived at I pur- 
posely abstain from mentioning the 
name of the place, as my Eastern 
friend, to whom I am indebted for 
the following paper, desires his in- 
cognito to be observed, for reasons 
which the reader will easily under- 
stand on its perusal. I remained 
there some wecks examining the 
state of the surrounding country, at 
that time a good deal disturbed, 
and giving the local authorities the 
benefit of a little wholesome coun- 
sel and advice, which, I need scarce- 
ly say, they wholly disregarded. My 
officious interference in their af- 
fairs not unnaturally procured me 
some notoriety; and I received, in 
consequence, numerous visits from 
members of all classes of the com- 





munity detailing their grievances, 


and anxious to know what chance 
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there might be of a forcible inter- 
vention on the part of England by 
which these should be redressed. 
In my intercourse with them I was 
struck by their constant allusion to 
an apparently mysterious individual, 
who evidently enjoyed a reputation 
for an almost supernatural sagacity, 
and whose name they never men- 
tioned except in terms of the great- 
est reverence, and indeed, I might 
almost say, of awe. My curiosity 
at last became excited, and I made 
special inquiries in regard to this 
unknown sage. I found that he 
lived about a mile and a half out 
of the town, on a farm which he 
had purchased about five years ago ; 
that no one knew from whence he 
had come; that he spoke both Turk- 
ish and Arabic as his native tongues; 
but that some supposed him to be 
a Frank, owing to his entire neglect 
of all the ceremonial observances of 
a good Moslem, and to a certain for- 
eign’ mode of thought; while others 
maintained that no man who had not 
been born an oriental could adapt 
himself so naturally to the domestic 
life’ of. the East, and acquire its 
social habits with such ease and 
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perfection. His crudition was said 
to be extraordinary, and his life 
seemed passed in studying the liter- 
ature of many languages—his agent 
for the purchase and forwarding of 
such books and papers as he needed, 
being a foreign merchant at the 
nearest seaport. He seemed pos- 
sessed of considerable wealth, but 
his mode of life was simple in the 
extreme; and he employed large 
sums in relieving the distress by 
which he was surrounded, and in pro- 
tecting by the necessary bribes those 
who were unable to protect them- 
selves from oppression. The result 
was, that he was adored by the 
country people for miles round, 
while he was rather respected and 
feared than disliked by the Turkish 
officials—for he was extremely tol- 
erant of their financial necessities, 
and quite understood that they were 
compelled to squeeze money out of 
the peasantry, because, as they re- 
ceived no pay, they would starve 
themselves unless they did. 

To this gentleman I sent my card, 
with a note in French, stating that 
I was a travelling Englishman, with 
a seat in the louse of Commons 
in immediate prospect at the com- 
ing clection, consumed with a desire 
to reform Asia Minor, or, at all 
events, to enlighten my countrymen 
as to how it should be done. Per- 
haps I am wrong in saying that I 
actually put all this in my note, 
but it was couched in the usual 
tone of members of Parliament 
who are cramming political ques- 
tions abroad which are likely to 
come up next session. I know the 
style, because I have been in the 
House myself. The note I received 
in reply was in English, and ran as 
follows :— 


“Dear Str,— If you are not 
otherwise engaged, it will give me 
great pleasure if you will do me the 
honour of dining with me to-morrow 
evening at seven. 


I trust you will 
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excuse the preliminary formality of 
a visit, but [ have an appointment 
at some distance in the country, 
which will detain me until too late 
an hour to call. Believe me, yours 
very truly, -—— Errenp1. 

“ P.S.—As you may have some 
difficulty in finding your way, my 
servant will be with you at half- 
past six to serve as a guide.” 


“ Dear me,” I thought, as I read 
this civilised epistle with amaze- 
ment, “I wonder whether he ex- 
pects me to dress;” for I need 
scarcely say I had come utterly un- 
provided for any such contingency, 
my wearing apparel, out of regard 
for my baggage-mule, having been 
limited to the smallest allowance 
consistent with cleanliness. Punc- 
tually at the hour named, my 
dragoman informed me that 
Effendi’s servant was in attendance; 
and, arrayed in the shooting-coat, 
knee- breeches, and _ riding - boots 
which formed my only costume, I 
followed him on foot through the 
narrow winding streets of the town, 
until we emerged into its gardens, 
and following a charming path be- 
tween orchards of fruit-trees, gradu- 
ally reached its extreme outskirts, 
when it turned into a narrow glen, 
down which foamed a brawling 
torrent. A steep ascent for about 
ten minutes brought us to a large 
gate in a wall. This was immedi- 
ately opened by a porter who lived 
in a lodge outside, and I found my- 
self in grounds that were half park, 
half flower-garden, in the centre of 
which, on a terrace commanding a 
magnificent view, stood the house 
of my host,—a Turkish mansion 
with projecting latticed windows, 
and a courtyard with a colonnade 
round it and a fountain in the mid- 
dle. A broad flight of steps led to 
the principal entrance, and at the 
top of it stood a tall figure in the 
flowing Turkish costume of fifty 
years ago, now, alas! becoming very 
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rare among the upper classes. I 
wondered whether this could be 
the writer of the invitation to din- 
ner; but my doubts were speedily 
solved by the empressement with 
which this turbaned individual, who 
seemed a man of about fifty years 
of age, descended the steps, and 
with the most consummate ease and 
grace of manner, advanced to shake 
hands and give me a welcome of 
unaffected cordiality. He spoke 
English with the greatest fluency, 
though with a slight accent, and in 
appearance was of the fair type 
not uncommonly seen in Turkey ; 
the eyes dark-blue, mild in repose, 
but, when animated, expanding and 
flashing with the brilliancy of the 
intelligence which lay behind them. 
The beard was silky and slightly au- 
burn. The whole expression of the 
face was inexpressibly winning and 
attractive, and I instinctively felt 
that if it only depended upon me, 
we should soon become fast friends. 
Such in fact proved to be the case. 
We had a perfect little dinner, cook- 
ed in Turkish style, but served in 
European fashion; and afterwards 
talked so far into the night, that 
my host would not hear of my re- 
turning, and put me into a bedroom 
as nicely furnished as if it had 
been in a country-house in England. 
Next morning I found that m 

dragoman and baggage had all been 
transferred from the house of the 
family with whom I had been lodg- 
ing in town, and I was politely given 
to understand that I was forcibly 
taken possession of during the re- 
mainder of my stay at At 
the expiration of a week I was so 
much struck by the entirely novel 
view, as it seemed to me, which 
my host took of the conflict between 
Christendom and Islam, and by the 
philosophic aspect under which he 
presented the Eastern Question gen- 
erally, that 1 asked him whether he 
would object to putting his ideas in 
writing, and allowing me to publish 
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them,—prefacing his remarks by 
any explanation in regard to his 
own personality which he might 
feel disposed to give. He was ex- 
tremely reluctant to comply with 
this request, his native modesty and 
shrinking from notoriety of any 
sort presenting an almost insur- 
mountable obstacle to his rushing 
into print, even in the strictest in- 
cognito. However, by dint of per- 
sistent importunity, I at last sue- 
eeeded in breaking through his 
reserve, and he consented to throw 
into the form of a personal com- 
munication addressed to me what- 
ever he had to say, and to allow me 
to make any use of it I liked. 

I confess that when I came to 
read his letter, I was somewhat 
taken aback by the uncompromis- 
ing manner in which the Effendi 
had stated his case; and I should 
have asked him to modify the lan- 
guage in which he had couched his 
views, but I felt convinced that had 
I done so, he would have withdrawn 
it altogether. I was, moreover, 
ashamed to admit that I doubted 
whether I should find a magazine 
in England with sufficient courage 
to publish it. As, although my 
friend wrote English with extra- 
ordinary facility for an oriental, 
the style was somewhat defective, 
I ventured to propose that I should 
rewrite it, retaining not merely the 
ideas, but the expressions as far as 
possible. To this he readily con- 
sented; and as I read it over to 
him afterwards, and he approved 
of it in its present form, I can 
guarantee that his theory as to the 
origin and nature of the collision 
between the East and the West is 
accurately represented. I need not 
say that I differ from it entirely, 
and in our numerous conversations 
gave my reasons for doing so. I 
will not enter into them here, how- 
ever, as they will at once occur to 
the intelligent reader; but notwith- 
standing the many fallacies contain- 
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ed in the Effendi’s line of argument, 
I have thought it well that it should, 
if possible, be made public in Eng- 
land, for many reasons. In the first 
place, the question of reform, especi- 
ally in Asiatic Turkey, occupies a 
dominant position in English poli- 
tics; and it is of great importance 
that we should know, not only that 
many intelligent’ Turks consider a 
reform of the Government hopeless, 
but to what causes they attribute 
the present decrepit and corrupt 
condition of the empire. We can 
gather from the views here ex- 
pressed, though stated in a most 
uncomplimentary manner, why many 
of the most enlightened Moslems, 
while lamenting the vices which 
have brought their country to ruin, 
refuse to co-operate in an attempt, 
on the part of the Western Powers, 
which, in their opinion, would only 
be going from bad to worse. How- 
ever much we may differ from those 
whom we wish to benefit, it would 
be folly to shut our ears to their 
opinions in regard to ourselves or 
our religion, simply because they 
are distasteful to us. We can best 
achieve our end by candidly listen- 
ing to what they may have to say. 
And this must be my apology, as 
well as that of the magazine in 
which it appears, for the publica- 
tion of a letter so hostile in tone 
to our cherished convictions and 
beliefs. At the same time, I can- 
not disguise from myself, that while 
many of its statements are preju- 
diced and highly coloured, others 
are not altogether devoid of some 
foundation in truth: it never can 
do us any harm to see ourselves 
sometimes as others see us. The 
tendency of mankind, and perhaps 
especially of Englishmen, is so very 
much that of the ostrich, which is 
satisfied to keep its head in the 
sand and see nothing that is dis- 
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turbing to its self-complacency, that 
a little rough handling occasionally 
does no harm. 

These considerations have induced 
me to do my best to make “ the bark 
of the distant Effendi” be heard, to 
use the fine imagery of Bon Gaultier;* 
and with these few words of intro- 
duction, I will leave him to tell his 
own tale, and state his opinions on 
the burning questions of the day. 


“ My pear Frienp,— 
“T proceed, in compliance 

with your request, to put in writing 
a résumé in a condensed form of 
the views which I have expressed 
in our various conversations to- 
gether on the Eastern Question, 
premising only that I have yielded ' 
to it under strong pressure, because 
I fear they may wound the sensi- 
bilities or shock the prejudices of 
your countrymen. As, however, 
you assure me that they are suffi- 
ciently tolerant to have the ques- 
tion in which they are so much 
interested, presented to them from 
an oriental point of view, I shall 
write with perfect frankness, and in 
the conviction that opinions, how- 
ever unpalatable they may be, which 
are only offered to the public in the 
earnest desire to advance the cause 
of truth, will meet with some re 
sponse in the breasts of those who 
are animated with an equally earn- 
est desire to find it. In order to 
explain how I have come to form 
these opinions, I must, at the cost 
of seeming egoistic, make a few pref- 
atory remarks about myself. My 
father was an official of high rank 
and old Turkish family, resident 
for some time in Constantinople, 
and afterwards in an important sea- 
port in the Levant. An unusually 
enlightened and well-educated man, 
he associated much with Europeans ; 
and from early life 1 have been 





* “ Say, is it the glance of the haughty vizier, 
Or the bark of the distant Effendi, you fear ?” 
—*‘‘ Eastern Serenade:” Bon Gaultier’s ‘ Book of Ballads.’ 
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familiar with the Greek, French, 
and Italian languages. He died 
when I was about twenty years 
of age; and I determined to make 
use of the affluence to which I fell 
heir, by travelling in foreign coun- 
tries. I had already read largely 
the literature of both France and 
Italy, and had to a certain extent 
become emancipated from the modes 
of thought, and I may even say from 
the religious ideas, prevalent among 
my countrymen. I went in the 
first instance to Rome, and after 
a year’s sojourn there, proceeded 
to England, where I assumed an 
Italian name, and devoted myself 
to the study of the language, insti- 
tutions, literature, and religion of 
the country. I was at all times 
extremely fond of philosophical 
speculation, and this led me to a 
study of German. My pursuits were 
so engrossing that I saw little of 
society, and the few friends I made 
were among a comparatively hum- 
ble class. I remained in England 
ten years, travelling occasionally on 
the Continent, and visiting Turkey 
twice during that time. I then pro- 
ceeded to America, where I passed a 
year, and thence went to India by 
way of Japan and China. In India I 
remained two years, resuming during 
this period -an oriental garb, and 
living principally among my co-re- 
ligionists. 1 was chiefly occupied, 
however, in studying the religious 
movement among the Hindoos 
known as the Bramo Somaj. From 
India I went to Ceylon, where I lived 
in great retirement, and became deep- 
ly immersed in the more occult know- 
ledges of Buddhism. Indeed, these 
mystical studies so intensely inter- 
ested me, that it was with difficulty, 
after a stay of three years, that I 
succeeded in tearing myself away 
fronrthem. I then passed, by way 
of the Persian Gulf, into Persia, re- 
mained a year in Teheran, whence 
I went to Damascus, where I lived 
for five vears, during which time I 
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performed the Hadj, more out of 
curiosity than as an act of devotion. 
Five years ago I arrived here on 
my way to Constantinople, and was 
so attracted by the beauty of the 
spot and the repose which it seemed 
to offer me, that I determined to 
pitch my tent here for the remainder 
of my days, and to spend them in 
doing what I could to improve the 
lot of those amidst whom Providence 
had thrown me. 

“T am aware that this record of 
my travels will be received with con- 
siderable surprise by those acquaint- 
ed with the habits of life of Turks 
generally. I have given it, how- 
ever, to account for the train of 
thought into which I have been 
led, and the conclusions at which I 
have arrived, and to explain the 
exceptional and isolated position in 
which I find myself among my own 
countrymen, who, as a rule, have no 
sympathy with the motives which 
have actuated me through life, or 
with their results. I have hitherto 
observed, therefore, a complete reti- 
cence in regard to both. Should, 
however, these pages fall under the 
eye of any member of the Theoso- 
phic Society, either in America, 
Europe, or Asia, they will at once 
recognise the writer as one of their 
number, and will, I feel sure, re- 
spect that reserve as to my person- 
ality which I wish to maintain. 

“T have already said that in early 
life I became thoroughly dissatisfied 
with the religion in which I was 
born and brought up; and, deter- 
mined to discard all early preju- 
dices, I resolved to travel over the 
world, visiting the various centres 
of religious thought, with the view 
of making a comparative study of 
the value of its religions, and of 
arriving at some conclusion as to 
the one I ought myself to adopt. 
As, however, they each claimed 
to be derived from an inspired 
source, I very soon became over- 
whelmed with the presumption of 
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the task which I had undertaken; 
for I was not conscious of the pos- 
session of any verifying faculty 
which would warrant my deciding 
between the claims of different rev- 
elations, or of judging of the merits 
of rival forms of inspiration. Nor 
did it seem possible to me that any 
evidence in favour of a revelation 
which was in all instances offered 
by human beings like myself, could 
be of such a nature that another 
human being should dare to assert 
that it could have none other than 
a divine origin; the more especi- 
ally as the author of it was in all 
instances in external appearance 
also a human being. At the same 
time, I am far from being so 
daring as to maintain that no 
divine revelation, claiming to be 
such, is not pervaded with a di- 
vine afflatus. On the contrary, it 
would seem that to a greater or 
less exfent they must all be so. 
Their relative values must depend, 
so far as our own earth is con- 
cerned, upon the amount of moral 
truth of a curative kind in regard 
to this world’s moral disease which 
they contain, and upon their prac- 
tical influence upon the lives and 
conduct of men. I was therefore 
led to institute a comparison be- 
tween the objects which were pro- 

by various religions; and I 
found that just in the degree in 
which they had been diverted from 
their original design of world - re- 
generation, were the results unsatis- 
factory, so far as human righteous- 
ness was concerned; and that the 
concentration of the mind of the 
devotee upon a future state of life, 
and the salvation of his soul after 
he left this world, tended to pro- 
duce an enlightened selfishness in 
his daily life, which has culminated 
in its extreme form under the in- 
fluence of one religion, and finally 
resulted in what is commonly 
known as Western civilisation. For 
it is only logical, if a man be 


taught to consider his highest 
religious duty to be the salvation 
of his own soul, while the salva- 
tion of his neighbour’s occupies a 
secondary place, that he should in- 
stinctively feel his highest earthly 
duty is the welfare of his own 
human personality and those be- 
longing to it in this world. It 
matters not whether this future 
salvation is to be attained by an 
act of faith, or by merit through 
good work—the effort is none the 
less a selfish one. The religion to 
which I am now referring will be 
at once recognised as the popular 
form of Christianity. After a care- 
ful study of the teaching of the 
great founder of this religion, I am 
amazed at the distorted character 
it has assumed under the influence 
of the three great sects into which 
it has become divided—to wit, the 
Greek, Catholic, and Protestant 
Christians. There is no teaching 
so thoroughly altruistic in its char- 
acter, and which, if it could be 
literally applied, would, I believe, 
exercise so direct and beneficial an 
influence on the human race, as. 
the teaching of Christ; but as 
there is no religious teacher whose 
moral standard, in regard to the 
duties of men towards each other 
in this world, was so lofty, so 
there is none, it seems to me, as 
an impartial student, the spirit of 
whose revelation has been more 
perverted and degraded by His fol- 
lowers of all denominations. The 
Buddhist, the Hindoo, and the Mo- 
hammedan, though they have all 
more or less lost the influence of 
the afflatus which pervades their 
sacred writings, have not actually 
constructed a theology based upon 
the inversion of the original princi- 
ples of their religion. Their light, 
never so bright as that which illu- 
mined the teachings of Christ, has 
died away till but a faint flicker re- 
mains; but Christians have devel- 
oped their social and political moral- 
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ity out of the very blackness of the 
shadow thrown by ‘ The Light of the 
World.’ Hence it is that wherever 
modern Christendom—which I will, 
for the sake of distinguishing it 
from the Christendom proposed by 
Christ, style Anti - Christendom* 
—comes into contact with the races 
who live under the dim religious 
light of their respective revelations, 
the feeble rays of the latter become 
extinguished by the gross darkness 
of this Anti-Christendom, and they 
lie crushed and mangled under the 
iron heel of its organised and sanc- 
tified selfishness. The real God of 
Anti-Christendom is Mammon: in 
Catholic Anti - Christendom, tem- 
pered by a lust of ‘spiritual and 
temporal power; in Greek Anti- 
Christendom, tempered by a lust of 
race aggrandisement; but in Pro- 
testant Anti-Christendom, reigning 
supreme. The cultivation of the 
selfish instinct has unnaturally de- 
veloped the purely jntellectual facul- 
ties at the expense of the moral; 
has stimulated competition ; and has 
produced a combination of mechani- 
cal inventions, political institutions, 
and an ipdividual force of charac- 
ter, against which so-called ‘heathen’ 
nations, whose cupidities and cov- 
etous propensities lie comparative- 
ly dormant, are utterly unable to 
prevail. 

“This overpowering love of ‘ the 
root of all evil,’ with the mechanical 
inventions in the shape of railroads, 
telegraphs, ironclads, and other ap- 
pliances which it has discovered 
for the accumulation of wealth, and 
the destruction of those who im- 
pede its accumulation, constitutes 
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what is called ‘ Western civilisa- 
tion.” 

“Countries in which there are 
no gigantic swindling corporations, 
no financial crises by which mil- 
lions are ruined, or Gatling guns 
by which they may be slain, are 
said to be in a state of barbarism. 
When the civilisation of Anti- 
Christendom comes into contact 
with barbarism of this sort, instead 
of lifting it out of its moral error, 
which would be the case if it were 
true Christendom, it almost inva- 
riably shivers it to pieces. The 
consequence of the arrival of the 
so-called Christian in a heathen 
country is, not to bring immortal 
life, but physical and moral death. 
Either the native races die out be- 
fore him—as in the case of the Red 
Indian of America and the Aus- 
tralian and New Zealander—or they 
save themselves from physical de- 
cay by worshipping, with all the 
ardour of perverts to a new religion, 
at the shrine of Mammon—as in 
the case of Japan—and fortify 
themselves against dissolution by 
such a rapid development of the 
mental faculties and the avaricious 
instincts, as may enable them to 
cope successfully with the formi- 
dable invading influence of Anti- 
Christendom. The disastrous moral 
tendencies and disintegrating effects 
of inverted Christianity upon a raée 
professing a religion which was far 
inferior in its origin and concep- 
tion, but which has been practised 
by its professors with more fidelity 
and devotion, has been strikingly 
illustrated in the history of my own 
country. One of the most corrupt 





* I here remarked to the Effendi that there was something very offensive to 
Christians in the term Anti-Christendom, as it possessed a peculiar signification 
in their religious belief ; and I requested him to substitute for it some other 
word. This he declined to do most positively ; and he pointed to passages in 
the Koran, in which Mahcmet prophesies the coming of Antichrist. As he said 
it was an article of his faith that the Antichrist alluded to by the prophet was the 
culmination of the inverted Christianity professed in these latter days, he could 
not so far compromise with his conscience as to change the term, and rather than 
do so he would withdraw the letter. I have therefore been constrained to let it 


remain. 
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forms which Christianity has ever 
assumed, was to be found organised 
in the Byzantine empire at the 
time of its conquest by the Turks. 
Had the so-called Christian races 
which fell under their sway in 
Europe during their victorious pro- 
gress westward been compelled, 
without exception, to adopt the 
faith of Islam, it is certain, to my 
mind, that their moral condition 
would have been immensely im- 
proved. Indeed, you who have 
travelled among the Moslem Slavs 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, who 
are the descendants of converts 
to Islam at that epoch, will 
bear testimony to the fact that 
they contrast most favourably 
in true Christian virtues with 
the descendants of their coun- 
trymen who remained Christians ; 
and I fearlessly appeal to the 
Austrian authorities now governing 
those provinces to bear me out in 
this assertion. Unfortunately, a 
sufficiently large nominally Chris- 
tian population was allowed by 
the Turks to remain in_ their 
newly-acquired possessions, to taint 
the conquering race itself. The 
vices of Byzantinism speedily made 
themselves felt in the body politic 
of Turkey. The subservient races, 
intensely superstitious in the form 
of their religious belief, which had 
Been degraded into a passport sys- 
tem, by which the believer in the 
efficacy of certain dogmas and cere- 
monials might attain heaven irre- 
spective of his moral character on 
earth, were unrestrained by religi- 
ous principle from giving free rein 
to their natural propensities, which 
were dishonest and covetous in 
the extreme. They thus revenged 
themselves on their conquerors, by 
undermining them financially, po- 
litically, and morally; they insidi- 
ously plundered those who were too 
indifferent to wealth to learn how 
to goog it, and infected others 
with the contagion of their own 


cupidity, until these became as 
vicious and corrupt in their means 
of acquiring riches as they were 
themselves. This process has been 
going on for the last five hundred 
years, until the very fanaticism of 
the race, which was its best protec- 
tion against inverted Christianity, 
has begun to die out, and the gov- 
erning class of Turks has with rare 
exceptions become as dishonest and 
degraded as the Ghiaours they de- 
spise. Still they would have been 
able, for many years yet to come, 
to hold their own in Europe, but 
for the enormously increased facili- 
ties for the accumulation of wealth, 
and therefore for the gratification 
of covetous’ propensities, created 
within the last half-century by the 
discoveries of steam and electricity. 
Not only was Turkey protected 
formerly from the sordid and con- 
taminating influence of Anti-Chris- 
tendom by the difficulties of com- 
munication, but the mania of 
developing the resources of foreign 
countries for the purpose of appro- 
priating the wealth which they 
might contain, became proportion- 
ately augmented with increased fa- 
cilities of transport—so that now 
the very habits of thought in re- 
gard to countries styled barbarous 
have become changed. As an ex- 
ample of this, I would again refer 
to my own country. I can remem- 
ber the day when British tourists 
visited it with a view to the grati- 
fication of their esthetic tastes. 
They delighted to contrast what 
they were then pleased to term 
‘oriental civilisation’ with their 
own. Our very backwardness in 
the mechanical arts was an attrac- 
tion to them. They went home 
delighted with the picturesqueness 
and the indolence of the East. Its 
bazaars, its costumes, its primitive 
old-world cachet, invested it in 
their eyes with an _ indescribable 
charm; and books were written 
which fascinated the Western reader 
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with pictures of our manners and cus- 
toms, because they were so differ- 
ent from those with which he was 
familiar. Now all this is changed ; 
the modern traveller is in nine cases 
out of ten a railroad speculator, ora 
mining engineer, or a financial pro- 
moter, or a concession hunter, or 

rchance a would-be member of 

arliament like yourself, coming to 
see how pecuniary or political capital 
can be made out of us, and how he 
can best exploiter the resources of 
the country to his own profit. This 
he calls ‘reforming’ it. His ideais, 
not how to make the people morally 
better, but how best to develop 
their predatory instincts, and teach 
them to prey upon each other’s 
pockets. For he knows that by 
encouraging a rivalry in the pur- 
suits of wealth amongst a people 
comparatively unskilled in the art 
of money -grubbing, his superior 
talent and experience in that occu- 
pation will enable him to turn their 
efforts to his own advantage. He 
disguises from himself the immo- 
rality of the proceeding by the 
reflection that the introduction of 
foreign capital will add to the 
wealth of the country, and in- 
crease the material well - being 
and happiness of the people. 
But apart from the fallacy that 
wealth and happiness are synony- 
mous terms, reform of this kind 
rests on the assumption that natural 
temperament and religious tenden- 
cies of the race will lend themselves 
to a keen commercial rivalry of 
this description ; and if it does not, 
they, like the Australian and the 
Red Indian, must disappear before 
it. Already the process has begun 
in Europe. The Moslem is rapidly 
being reformed out of existence 
altogether. Between the upper and 
the nether millstone of Russian 
greed for territory and of British 
greed for money, and behind the 
mask of a prostituted Christianity, 
the Moslem in Europe has been 
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ground to powder: hundreds of 
thousands of innocent men, women, 
and children have either perished 
by violence or starvation, or, driven 
from their homes, are now struggling 
to keep body and soul together as 
best they can in misery and desola- 
tion, crushed beneath the wheels 
of the Juggernauth of ‘ Progress,’— 
their only crime, like that of the 
poor crossing-sweeper, I think, in 
one of your own novels, that they 
did not ‘move on.’ This is called 
in mode:n parlance ‘the civilising 
influence of Christianity.’ At this 
moment the Russians are pushing 
roads through their newly-acquired 
territory towards Kars. I am in- 
formed by an intelligent Moslem 
gentleman who has just arrived 
from that district, that the effect 
of their ‘ civilising’ influence upon 
the inhabitants of the villages 
through which these roads pass, is 
to convert the women into prosti- 
tutes and the men into drunkards. 
No wonder the Mohammedan popu- 
lation is flocking in thousands across 
the frontier into Turkish territory, 
abandoning their homes and landed 
possessions in order to escape the 
contamination of Anti-Christendom. 

“In these days of steam and elec- 
tricity, not only has the traveller 
no eye for the moral virtues of a 
people, but his esthetic faculties 
have become blunted; he regards 
them only as money- ‘making ma- 
chines, and he esteems them just 
in the degree in which they excel 
in the art of wealth-accumulation. 
Blinded by a selfish utilitarianism, 
he can now see only barbarism in 
a country where the landscape is 
not obscured by the black smoke 
of factory-chimneys, and the. ear 
deafened by the scream of the 
locomotive. For him a_ people 
who cling to the manners and cus- 
toms of a bygone epoch with 


which their own most glorious 
traditions are associated, have no 
charm. He sees in a race which 
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still endeavours to follow the faith 
of their forefathers with simplicity 
and devotion, nothing but ignorant 
fanaticism, for he has long since 
substituted hypocrisy for sincerity 
in his own belief. Ile despises a 
peasantry whose instincts of -sub- 
mission and obedience induce them 
to suffer rather than rise in revolt 
against a Government which op- 
presses them, because the head of 
it is invested in their eyes with a 
sacred character. Ile can no longer 
find anything to admire or to inte- 
rest in the contrast between the 
East and West, but everything to 
condemn; and his only sympathy 
is with that section of the popula- 
tion in Turkey who, called Chris- 
tians like himself, like him devote 
themselves to the study of how 
much can be made, by fair means 
or foul, out of their Moslem neigh- 
bours. 

“While I observe ‘ that this 
change has come over the Western 
traveller of late years —a change 
which I attribute to the mechanical 
appliances of the age—a correspond- 
ing effect, owing to the same cause, 
has, I regret to say, been produced 
upon my own countrymen. A 
gradual assimilation has been for 
some time in progress in the East 
with the habits and customs of the 
rest of Europe. We are abandon- 
ing our distinctive costume, and 
adapting ourselves to a Western 
mode of life in many ways. We 
are becoming lax in the observances 
of our religion; and it is now 
the fashion for our women to get 
their high-heeled boots and bonnets 
from Paris, and for our youths of 
good family to go to that city of 
pleasure, or to one of the large 
capitals of Europe, for their edu- 
cation. Here they adopt all the 
vices of Anti-Christendom, for the 
attractions of a civilisation based 
upon enlightened selfishness are 
overpoweringly seductive, and they 
return without religion of any sort 
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—shallow, sceptical, egotistical, and 
thoroughly demoralised. It is next 
to impossible for a Moslem youth, 
as 1 myself experienced, to come 
out of that fire uncontaminated. 
Ilis religion fits him to live with 
simple and primitive races, and even 
to acquire a moral control over them ; 
but he is fascinated and overpowered 
by the mighty influence of the gla- 
mour of tne West. He returns to 
Turkey with his principles thor- 
oughly undermined, and, if he has 
sufficient ability, adds one to the 
number of those who misgovern it. 

“The two dominant vices which 
characterise Anti-Christendom are 
cupidity and hypocrisy. That 
which chiefly revolts the Turk in 
this disguised attack upon the 
morals of his people, no less than 
upon the very existence of his em- 
pire, is, that it should be made 
under the pretext of morality, and 
behind the flimsy veil of humani- 
tarianism. It is in the nature of 
the religious idea that just in pro- 
portion as it was originally pene- 
trated with a divine truth, which 
has become perverted, does it en- 
gender hypocrisy. This was so 
true of Judaism, that when the 
founder of Christianity came, 
though himself a Jew, he scorch- 
ingly denounced the class which 
most loudly professed the religion 
which they profaned. But the 
Phariseeism which has made war 
upon Turkey is far more intense in 
degree than that which he attacked, 
for the religion which it profanes 
contains the most divine truth 
which the world ever received. 
Mahomet divided the nether world 
into seven hells, and in the lowest 
he placed the hypocrites of all reli- 
gions. I have now carefully ex- 
amined into many religions, but as 
none of them demanded so high a 
standard from its followers as Chris- 
tianity, there has not been any 
development of hypocrisy out of . 
them at all corresponding to that 
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which is peculiar to Anti -Chris- 
tianity. For that reason I am 
constrained to think that its con- 
tributions to the region assigned to 
hypocrites by the prophet will be 
out of all proportion to the hypo- 
crites of other religions. 

“Tn illustration of this, see how 
the principles of morality and justice 
are at this moment being hypocriti- 
cally outraged in Albania, where, 
on the moral ground that a nation- 
ality has an inherent right to the 
property of its neighbour, if it can 
make a claim of similarity of race, 
a southern district of the country 
is to be forcibly given to Greece ; 
while, in violation of the same 
moral principle, a northern district 
is to be taken from the Albanian 
nationality, to which by right of 
race it belongs, and violently and 
against the will of the people, who 
are in no way consulted, as to their 
fate, is to be handed over for an- 
nexation to the Montenegrins—a 
race whom the population to be an- 
nexed traditionally hate and detest. 

“When Anti-Christian nations, 
sitting in solemn congress, can be 
guilty of such a prostitution of the 
most sacred principles in the name 
of morality, and construct an inter- 
national code of ethics to be appli- 
cable to Turkey alone, and which 
they would one and all refuse to ad- 
mit or be controlled by themselves, 
—when we know that the inter- 
nal corruption, the administrative 
abuses, and the oppressive misgov- 
ernment of the Power which has 
just made war against us in the 
name of humanity, have driven the 
population to despair, and the au- 
thorities to the most cruel excesses in 
order to repress them,—and when, 
in the face of all this most transpar- 
ent humbug, these Anti-Christian 
nations arrogate to themselves, on 
the ground of their superior civili- 
sation and morality, the right to 
impose reform upon Turkey,—we 
neither admit their pretensions, 
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covet their ‘civilisation, believe in 
their good faith, nor respect their 
morality. 

“Thus it is that, from first to 
last, the woes of Turkey have been 
due to its contact with Anti-Chris- 
tendom. The race is now paying 
the penalty for that lust of dominion 
and power which tempted them in 
the first instance to cross the Bos- 
phorus. From the day on which 
the tree of empire was planted in 
Europe, the canker, in the shape 
of the opposing religion, began 
to gnaw at its roots. When the 
Christians within had thoroughly 
eaten out its vitals, they called on 
the Christians without for assist- 
ance; and itis morally impossible 
that the decayed trunk can much 
longer withstand their combined 
efforts. But as I commenced by 
saying, had the invading Moslems 
in the first instance converted the 
entire population to their creed, 
Turkey might have even now with- 
stood the assaults of ‘progress.’ 
Nay, more, it is not impossible 
that her victorious armies might 
have overrun Europe, and that 
the faith of Islam might have ex- 
tended over the whole of what is 
now termed the civilised world. 
I have often thought how much 
happier it would have been for 
Europe, and unquestionably for the 
rest of the world, had such been 
the case. That wars and national 
antagonisms would have continued 
is doubtless true; but we should 
have been saved the violent political 
and social changes which have re- 
sulted from steam and electricity, 
and have continued to live the 
simple and primitive life which 
satisfied the aspirations of our an- 
cestors, and in which they found 
contentment and happiness, while 
millions of barbarians would to this 
day have remained in ignorance of 
the gigantic vices peculiar to Anti- 
Christian civilisation. The West 
would then have been spared the 
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terrible consequences: which are 
even now impending, as the inevit- 
able result of an intellectual pro- 
gress to which there has been no 
corresponding moral advance. The 
persistent violation for eighteen 
centuries of the great altruistic law 
propounded and enjoined by the 
great founder of the Christian re- 
ligion, must inevitably produce a 
corresponding catastrophe; and the 
day is not far distant when modern 
civilisation will tind that in its 
great scientific discoveries and in- 
ventions, devised for the purpose of 
ministering to its own extravagant 
necessities, it has forged the weapons 
by which it will itself be destroyed. 
No better evidence of the truth of 
this can be found than in the fact 
that Anti-Christendom alone is 
menaced with the danger of a great 
class revolution: already in every 
so-called Christian country we hear 
the mutterings of the coming storm, 
when labour and capital will find 
themselves arrayed against each 
other,—when rich and poor will 
meet in deadly antagonism, and the 
spoilers and the spoiled solve, by 
means of the most recently in- 
vented artillery, the economic pro- 
blems of modern ‘progress.’ It is 
surely a remarkable fact, that this 
struggle between rich and poor is 
specially reserved for those whose 
religion inculcates upon them, as 
the highest law—the love of. their 
neighbour—ard most strongly de- 
nounces the love of money. No 
country which does not bear the 
name of Christian is thus threat- 
ened. Even in Turkey, in spite of 
its bad government and the many 
Christians who live in it, social- 
ism, communism, nihilism, inter- 
nationalism, and all kindred forms 
of class revolution, are unknown, 
for the simple reason that Turkey 
has so far, at least, successfully 
resisted the influence of ‘Anti- 
Christian civilisation.’ 

“In the degree in which the State 


depends for its political, commercial, 
and social wellbeing and _prosper- 
ity, not upon a moral buta me- 
chanical basis, is its foundation 
perilous. When the life-blood of a 
nation is its wealth, and the exist- 
ence of that wealth depends upon 
the regularity with which railroads 
and telegraphs perform their fune- 
tions, it is in the power of a few 
skilled artisans, by means of a com- 
bined operation, to strangle it. 
Only the other day the engineers 
and firemen of a few railroads in 
the United States struck fora week; 
nearly a thousand men were killed 
and wounded before the trains could 
be set running again; woillions of 
dollars’ worth of property was de- 
stroyed. The contagion spread to 
the mines and factories, and had 
the movement been more skilfully 
organised, the whole country would 
have been‘ in revolution, and it is 
impossible to tell what the results 
might have been. Combinations 
among the working classes are now 
rendered practicable by rail and 
wire, which formerly were impos- 
sible ; and the facilities which exist 
for secret conspiracy have turned 
Europe into a slumbering volcano, 
an eruption of which is rapidly 
approaching. 

“Thus it is that the laws of retri- 
bution run their cotirse, and that 
the injuries that Anti -Christen- 
dom has inflicted upon the more 
primitive and simple races of the 
world, which—under the pretext of 
civilising them— it has explored 
to its own profit, will be amply 
avenged. Believe me, my dear 
friend, that it is under no vindic- 
tive impulse or spirit of religious 
intolerance that I write thus: on 
the contrary, though I consider 
Mussulmans generally to be far 
more religious than Christians, in- 
asmuch as they practise more con- 
scientiously the teaching of their 
prophet, I feel that teaching from 
an ethical point of view to be 
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infinitely inferior to that of Christ. 
I have written, therefore, without 
prejudice, in this attempt philo- 
sophically to analyse the nature 
and causes of the collision which 
has at last culminated between the 
East and the West, between so- 
called Christendom and Islam. 
And I should only be too thankful 
if it could be proved to me that 
I had done the form of religion 
you profess, or the nation to which 
you belong, an injustice. I am 
far from wishing to _ insinuate 
that among Christians, even as 
Christianity is at present pro- 
fessed and practised, there are not 
as good men as among nations called 
heathen and barbarous. I am even 
prepared to admit there are better— 
for some struggle to practise the 
higher virtues of Christianity, not 
unsuccessfully, considering the man- 
ner in which these are convention- 
ally travestied ; while others, who re- 


ject the popular theology altogether, 
have risen higher than ordinary 
modern Christian practice by force 
of reaction against the hypocrisy 
and shams by which they are sur- 
rounded,—but these are in a feeble 
minority, and unable to affect the 
popular standard. Such men exist- 
ed among the Jews at the time of 
Christ, but they did not prevent 
Him from denouncing the moral 
iniquities of His day, or the Church 
which countenanced them. At the 
same time, 1 must remind you that 
I shrank from the task which you 
imposed upon me, and only con- 
sented at last to undertake it on 
your repeated assurances that by 
some, at all events, of your country- 
men, the spirit by which I have 
been animated in writing thus 
frankly will not be misconceived. 
— Believe me, my dear friend, yours 
very sincerely, 
“A Turxise Errenvi.” 





PINDAR’S HYMN TO PERSEPHONE. 


‘‘ Persephone appeared to him in a dream, and complained that she alone of all 
the gods had had no hymn made by him in her honour ; but added that he should 
= praise her in the land of the dead. Ten days after this the poet died at Argos. 

mediately after, his spectre appeared to an aged dame at Thebes, and recited a 
new hymn to Persephone ; some portion of which she was able to commit to 
writing.” —See ‘ Life of Pindar’ in ‘‘ Ancient Classics for English Readers.” 


1, 


Ir was the day that tuneful Pindar sent 

To banquet with Apollo ;* I, who knew 

Ilim far from Thebes, sat pondering the intent 
Of that strange vision, which, revealed to few, 
He trusted to my long-tried faithful breast 

Ere unto Argos he his steps addressed. 


2. 


For ten days gone (twas thus he told the tale) 
There stood revealed his midnight couch beside 
A form majestic, lifting her black veil: 

At once he knew her for King Hades’ bride, 
Awful, yea terrible, yet fair to see, 

With eyes that lit the gloom, Persephone. 





* «« Pindar to supper with the god,” was proclaimed by the sacristan at Delphi, 


each night, before he closed the temple door. 














Whose smile sheds sunlight on the righteous dead. 


Pindar’s Hymn to Persephone. 
3. 


Upon the moonlight splendour of those eyes 

His own, he said, fixed unaverted gaze, 

The while he heard these words: “ Thy melodies 
Resound, O Pindarus! each high god’s praise ; 
Each goddess’ might and beauty make they known 
Save one ;—they leave unhymned my praise alone. 


4. 


Why, Phebus’ nursling! why thus wrong my fame? 
Why weave no garland of fair song for me? 

Is this well done to slight my holy name ? 

But yet thou, too, shalt praise Persephone, 

Not here, near waters bright by Dircé fed,— 

By darker waves, in kingdom of the dead.” 


5. 


I mused on this: night came, and with it stood 
Pindar by me, changed since I saw him last ; 
All signs of age were gone, his altered mood 
Showed solemn joy, as one who had o’erpassed 
The boundaries of our life, and all things scen 
As gods behold them in their light serene. 


6. 


He held the lyre no more ; but full, rich song 
Flowed from his lips like stream that swells in might; 
He praised Persephone, the fair, the strong, 

The gentle,—then he vanished from my sight. 

With me some fragments of that song remain,— 
Take them, poor echoes of a lofty strain ! 


THE HYMN. 


'st Strophe. 


Hail! thou whose crown, 
Not made of gold, gleams bright when gold is dimmed, 
Not twined of roses, blooms when roses die, 
Persephone! by me till now unhymned ; 
Till now,—but now mine eye 
Hath seen thee, and I praise thee. Thou far down 
Wast carried, under Enna’s plain, 
In wider realms to rise again, 
And share his throne whose awful frown 
Shakes all that live with dread, 
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lst Antistrophe. 


Spouse of a king 
Who rules his subjects with such gentle sway 
That none from out of all that myriad band 
Has ever sought his laws to disobey, 
Or to escape his hand,* 
Thou canst not mourn for thy long-vanished spring, 
Or pant to share the hollow mirth, 
Or sce the fitful lights of earth, 
Now that a steadier radiance fling 
Round thee, with splendour pure, 
The rays no night can quench nor mist obscure. 


2nd Strophe. 


Hail! awful queen ! 
Thou, who the earthen vessel shatterest, 
Giving to sight 
The gem within, till now unseen ! ! 
Thou, who dost wave thy wand and scatterest 
The phantom host, 
That eager troop around 
The seekers after light! 
Thou bringer-forth to view of treasures lost ; 
By whose pure hands the coils that Life has bound 
In tangled maze, are straight unwound ! 


2nd Antistrophe. 


Ilail! gracious one! 
Who liftest up from earth, safe carrying, 
Mighty and kind, 
The traveller whose long march is done ; 
Who longed for thy white feet, far tarrying 
On distant hill, 
As heavier grew his load 
. As fiercer blew the wind: 
} Once on thy bosom, he forgets all ill ; 
Borne in thine arms, o’er ocean’s trackless road, 
To island, of the blessed abode. 


, 3d Strophe. 


Hail! Lady of fair flowers, 
More lasting than on earth that grow ; 
For these with morning blow, 
Ope wide at noon, and droop at even-tide : 
But those that deck thy bowers 
Bloom on, a fadeless glory and a pride. 
No worm is at their root, 
And, when they turn to fruit, 
It keeps the promise of its birth. 
: Nay more, within thy garners safe abide 
The sheaves we toiled to raise, but might not bind on earth. 


* See Socrates in Plato’s Dialogues. 
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3d Antistrophe. 


Hail! thou who dost unite 
The severed once by change, or death! 
Where turf, thy trees beneath, 
Spreads green and smooth in many an open glade, 
Friend after friend to sight 
Steps forth, and greets us from the holy shade. 
No whisper breathe they sad,— 
Their brows are clear and glad. 
There Orpheus meets Eurydice, 
Antigone her brethren ; nor afraid 
Is now the Theban king to bless his children three. 


4th Strophe. 


Hail! Cleanser, hail ! 
Whose holy touch removes the stain, 
The blot from sire to children cleaving, 
Which men have washed, and washed, in vain. 
“To-morrow ‘twill be gone,” Hope cries, deceiving ; 
Yet prayer and effort fail. 
But thou hast lustral waters, far 
More cleansing than in temples are ; 
Their dew makes pure at once; and, clean again, 
Within thy halls we stand, for gladness scarce believing. 


4th Antistrophe. 


Hail! Giver great 
To man of his desire, long sought, 
But unaccomplished! Thou, his wish fulfilling, 
Dost give him what he grasped by thought 
Awhile, but vainly : disappointment chilling 
Still followed soon or late. 
Earth’s gifts to shadows turns thy hand: 
Earth’s dreams it bids substantial stand 
Around us, into life from shadows brought ;— 
Our hearts deep thirst with love, our minds with wisdom stilling. 


Epode. 


Hail! dealer of true praise ! 
With thee the tinsel fades, the diamond glows. 
Hail! Mighty Teacher, hail! Thou dost disclose 
The secret hid from man for many days; 
Thy Hand unseals his eyelids, and he knows 
The God he sought in vain on earth by winding ways. 


EJ. 
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REATA; OR, WHAT’S IN A NAME.—PART X. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—FOX-HUNTING. 


“ Si 


no more ditties, sing no mo 


Of dumps so dull and heavy; 
The fraud of men was ever so 
Since summer first was leavy. 


Then 
But let them 
And be 


h not so, : 
ou blithe and bonny, 


Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into, Hey nonny, nonny.” 


Tue shock of discovering that her 
heart was not broken, that her life 
was not blighted, and that she did 
not love Otto, was a severe one to 
Reata; but she got over it as one 
gets over worse shocks in life. She 
was puzzled and horrified at herself ; 
she took long walks alone, as she 
had done in the first days of her 
sorrow ; and she wrote many entries 
in her diary. One of these was as 
follows :— 

“Tam not going into a convent; 
I am not going to cut off my hair, 
nor to dig my grave, nor to keep 
silence for the rest of my life. 
Where shall I go? I do not know, 
but I must go before they find out. 
I cannot go while Gabrielle is so 
weak, and I do not want to make 
any disturbance. . . . 

“She will be here, I hope, in 
July, and everything will be right 
then. 

“Tt is dreadful to think that 
after all I have gone through, my 
heart is not broken; but there is 
no use in denying that I still care 
about some things, about hearing 
the birds sing, and about gathering 
flowers; and I often laugh and feel 
amused, really amused. 

“ How can people talk and write 
such rubbish about broken hearts 
and being miserable for life? How 
easy it is, after all, to get over 
a disappointment in love! Why 
should everything turn bitter be- 
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—Much Ado about Nothing. 


cause one man has proved faith- 
less ?” 


Two days later came another en- 
try, written in another mood. The 
battle of Malplaquet was recorded 
on the same page as défuite affreuse, 
with a flourish at the end of the 
second word. 


“It is very difficult to believe 
that it is my own self who was so 
unhappy six weeks ago; six weeks 
are nothing at all really, and they 
have been enough to console me. 
I wonder if other women would 
have been so quickly consoled in 
my place? Perhaps it is because I 
am different from them, that I am 
shallow and have not got the power 
of loving truly. They say Mex- 
icans are shallow; I said so long 
ago, although I never quite believed 
it till now. I would much rather 
suffer a great deal more, and go on 
suffering all my life, to know that I 
have got a heart like other women. 
Hermine has got a heart, I am sure 
—I saw it im her eyes—and it 
would break if she lost her love. 
But she will never lose him, there 
is no fear of that. Arnold is not a 
man to change when he once loves; 
and he loves her, of course, I sup- 
pose, though he is always so grave 
and quict: if he did not love her 
he would not be going to marry her. 

“T would rather be heavy and 
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stupid like Hermine (for she really 
ts stupid), if only I could have a 
heart like hers.” 


The date of this last entry was 
May 20, more than a fortnight after 
that visit of Otto’s. It had been a 
very short visit, for Otto had started 
again next morning at sunrise, in- 
stead of remaining over the day as 
he had intended to do. He had 
not seen Reata from the moment 
that they had parted in the sitting- 
room, she flying out through the 
balcony-door, and he left standing 
with his own letters lying at his 
feet on the floor. There was no 
peace for him under the same roof 
with her; he was quite unable to 
conceal his agitation even from his 
father and sister, and it taxed all 
Arnold’s ingenuity to screen him 
to some extent, and invent a toler- 
ably plausible excuse for his sudden 
departure. A few days after this a 
thick packet had come addressed to 
Arnold; and that same day, when 
Reata was alone, Arnold came in 
and handed her over the packet, or 
rather he laid it down on the table 
before her, and then turned to go, 
without a word, thinking that he 
was doing best by being silent; no 
word of his could do any good. 

“What is that?” Reata said, 
looking up from her book, and not 
understanding the drift of this pan- 
tomime. And Arnold turned again 
to answer her. 

“It is something of yours, I be- 
lieve,” he said, making a not very 
successful attempt to pass over the 
matter lightly. “You will see when 
you open the paper.” 

But Reata had opened the par- 
cel already: it was not the brown 
sealed packet she had seen that 
morning in Arnold’s hand; the 
outer wrapper had been taken off, 
and this was a packet in white 
paper, but also sealed at each end, 
not bearing any address. She had 
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torn through the paper at one cor- 
ner, and within she had caught 
sight of something in her own writ- 
ing, and she knew now that these 
were her letters to Otto, which he 
was returning her according to her 
wish. She had not thought much 
about the matter since, and she had 
never speculated upon whether Otto 
would do as she had desired him, 
nor in what way he would do so. 
Certainly she had not thought that 
they would come to her through 
Arnold’s hands. It was not a plea- 
sant sensation to know that all her 
lively expressions of affection to 
Otto (and the liveliest of them re- 
curred to her mind at that moment) 
had been lying in Arnold’s hands, 
that they had been in his power 
for the last few hours, ever since 
post-time. Of course the packet 
was sealed, and even had it not 
been sealed she could have trusted 
implicitly in his honour; but yet 
the sensation was not a pleasant 
one, and the thought made her 
redden. If there had been a fire 
there, she would have liked best to 
fling the packet in before Arnold’s 
eyes, but unfortunately one has not 
often got fires in May, especially in 
a wari May like this: so, as the 
next best thing to do, she opened 
the paper and began taking out the 
letters and tearing them up one by 
one. 

“You know what they are?” she 
said thoughtlessly, looking at Arnold 
with some defiance. 

“T did not open the paper,” he 
answered, scowling slightly. 

“Of course not; but you know 
what it is?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“And you think that—that it is 
very lucky that everything came to 
nothing?” she went on, tearing up the 
paper faster, and growing more furi- 
ously scarlet, with her words—drawn 
on to speak in spite of her shyness. 

. It was a very puzzling question 
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to put, and Arnold seemed to think 
it so, for he was silent. 

“And you think, of course, it 
would have been a great pity, a 
great misfortune, if your brother 
had — had —done it?” She was 
aghast at her own boldness in 
speaking, but something was push- 
ing her on to the words—some feel- 
ing of soreness perhaps. She did 
not say, “If your brother had mar- 
ried me,” but Arnold understood it 
that way. 

“JT should have thought it a 
great pity, certainly, that Otto 
should lose his fortune by going 
against the conditions of the will.” 

“It is not the fortune you are 
thinking of, it is the—the——” 

“The family name; yes, I was 
thinking of that too.” 

“And it is your opinion that 
everything ought to be sacrificed 
to that, invariably? You said so.” 

“ Yes, I said so;” Arnold was on 
his mettle now. “Whoever bears 
the Bodenbach name should be 
ready to sacrifice everything to 
keep it intact. You do not know, 
perhaps, that our family is one of 
the oldest in Germany, and that 
our blood is among the purest,—or 
was so,” he added, with a frown, 
“till within the last thirty years,” 
and then he stopped ; this was not 
a point he could well discuss with 
a stranger. It was his mother who 
had brought the first taint of plebe- 
ian blood into the family, and, pre- 
judiced aristocrat as he was, he 
could not bear to breathe a word 
which would seem to lower his 
mother’s memory. This was his 
most vulnerable point; it had al- 
ways been so with him from boy- 
hood, since he was old enough to 
understand the distinctions of birth 
and rank. He had loved his mother, 
though he had never been her fa- 
vourite ; he had been dutiful and 
gentle to her during his intervals 
of vacation-time at home, and he 
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had felt her death deeply, though 
he had not shed as many tears as 
Otto. The thought had never 
crossed his mind that he should 
have wished to have had another 
mother; but that his mother had 
been a banker’s daughter, that he 
himself had had a parvenu grand- 
father, and that the blood in his 
veins was no longer quite the blue 
blood of his ancestors, rankled in 
his mind very sorely, and this sore- 
ness made him cling all the more 
to the traditions of nobility. There 
was no one there to foster these 
feelings, for his father’s opinions 
were too undecided; and Otto, with 
his radical turn of mind, openly 
scoffed at all distinctions which had 
nothing better to show than a name 
and a coat of arms (possibly if a 
name and coat of arms had invari- 
ably brought in their train fine old 
family estates and unimpaired fam- 
ily fortunes, Otto might have been 
a Conservative). So Arnold could 
vent his feelings to no one; and 
even had there been anybody of 
his own mind, he was too proud to 
display his grievances. 

Reata interpreted the breaki 
off of his phrase aright, and r 
the thought that lay behind. 

“And why should you have 
blamed your brother for doing as 
his father had done?’ She did 
not mean to wound him, but curi- 
osity pushed her to test the differ- 
ences of opinion between Otto and 
his brother, or rather, between Otto 
and other men. Any man’s opin- 
ion on any subject was new to es 
and this subject had a particular and 
strange fascination about it, which 
led her to return to, and linger 
near, and talk about it, even though 
the ground was dangerous. 

“ Perhaps I should have had no 
right to blame him,” and Arnold 
frowned again, “but you will ac- 
knowledge that there is some differ- 
ence between marrying beneath one’s 
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rank in order to gain a fortune, and 
marrying in the same way when by 
doing so you lose a fortune.” 

This was rather a concession for 
Arnold to make; for not to gain 
the largest fortune in the world 
would he have sacrificed his family 
pride. There was some sense in his 
words, proved by the fact alone that 
Reata did not attempt to contradict 
him again, at least not just at that 
moment. 

Before this giving back of the 
letters, the Bodenbach plans for 
the summer had undergone a change, 
and the change was dictated by Dr. 
K , the physician whom Arnold 
in his fit of penitence had summon- 
ed. Heseemed to think more seri- 
ously of the case than the country 
doctor had done. Gabrielle was to 
be taken next month to D. bad, 
a watering-place a few hours’ dis- 
tance from Steinbihl. Dr. K 
did not promise that any immediate 
good would result from the waters 
at D bad, but he thought they 
afforded the best chance for strength- 
ening her and arresting the progress 
of the illness. The greatest stress 
was laid upon the necessity of 
humouring Gabrielle’s fancies, and 
sparing her any needless agitation 
or excitement: her nervous irrita- 
bility was great, and required most 
considerate care. 

The 25th of May was the day 
fixed for Otto’s wedding, and the 
next thing of importance that oc- 
curred was Arnold’s departure for 
Poland to assist at the ceremony. 
He was not away more than five 














days altogether, but during those’ 


five days the house at Steinbihl 
seemed unusually quiet. It was 


not that Arnold was accustomed to 
talk much when at home: but his 
presence would make itself felt ; he 
was always coming and going, see- 
ing and directing everything—was, 
in fact, far more the real master of 
the house than was the old Baron. 
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“ Tiow dull the house seems with- 
out Arnold!” Gabrielle once said to 
Reata; it was the day after Arnold’s 
departure. “I wish he were back 
again.” 

Reata was standing near the 
piano, touching a note here and 
there, lazily fingering a low minor 
accompaniment, busier with her 
own thoughts than with the notes. 
Presently she made a sudden re- 
mark, which appeared to Gabrielle 
irrelevant and startling. 

“ Why do your two brothers not 
get married on the same day ?” 

“Oh, Arnold does not want to 
marry yet, I suppose. Papa would 
have been very glad if he had; he 
is always wanting to hurry him.” 

“But why is he so slow about 
it?” and Reata struck another 
chord impatiently. “Surely Her- 
mine is old enough to marry; she 
looks at least two years older than 
she is.” 

“Oh, but they are not even en- 
gaged yet, you know; and they 
will have to be engaged for some 
time before they marry.” 

“ Not engaged !” the hands stray- 
ing over the piano came down with 
a grand crashing chord, like a cry 
of triumph. “Why, I always 
thought they were !” 

“What could have made you 
think so?” 

“Oh, I was told; and besides— 
besides———” she was thinking of 
that afternoon among the lilacs, 
and that evening on the balcony. 

“But I will tell you something 
if you like,” said Gabrielle, sitting 
up among her pillows; “it is a 
great secret, and you must not tell 
anybody.” Reata nodded; the 
chords were still for a second— 
she was listening. “ Arnold has 
promised papa—he promised last 
year,—that he would propose to 
her this June, and we are very near 
June now; and Hermine is coming 
to-morrow, you know, and she is to 
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stay some time, so it might be very 
soon. What fun it will be! Iam 
sure she cannot refuse him; Her- 
mine has always becn so fond of 
Arnold.” 

“No, she cannot refuse him— 
she will not,” said Reata, decisive- 
ly; and again her fingers strayed 
over the yellow-white keys, and fell 
back into the low minor accompani- 
ment she had been playing before. 

The day after this was Otto’s 
wedding-day,—a day of disturb- 
ance and excitement at Snyhinice, 
a quiet though joyful day at Stcin- 
bill, a proud day for the old Baron, 
and a day of strange sensations for 
Reata. Relief had a great part in 
her feclings, but also remorse ; she 
had much to reproach herself with, 
for if Otto had been false and fickle 
towards her, neither had she been 
quite fair towards him. There had 
been moments during the last weeks 
when a sudden fecling of terror and 
self-reproach made her tremble at 
her own folly, and in fear of what 
Otto might be drivento. He loved 
her, or rather he was infatuated 
with her—she had scen that in his 
eyes and heard it in his tones: 
what if she should have ruined 
and wrecked a man’s life! During 
all the last fortnight these thoughts, 
and such as these, had passed and 
repassed through her mind, and on 
the day that was Otto’s wedding- 
day they were more tumultuous than 
ever. She had had time enough 
to get accustomed to the idea that 
Otto’s wedding-day was not her 
wedding-day ; but in spite of every- 
thing that had passed, it touched 
her strangely to think that her lot 
and his, which once were so near 
being closely bound together, were 
now to lic apart. She would not 


have had it otherwise, could she 
have chosen; it was only the cer- 
tainty and the realisation which 
were new and strange. 

While Arnold was away, Hermine 
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came to Steinbihl to stay for an 
indefinite time. She had often 
come before; but although no 
word had been said, it was under- 
stood between the Baron and Ma- 
dame Schwerendorf that this visit 
was to mean more than an ordi- 
nary one. 

Arnold came back two days later, 
in the early morning, and it took 
all the time of breakfast to satisfy 
Gabrielle’s innumerable questions 
about how everything had been, 
and what everybody had looked 
like. They were hardly quite sat- 
isfied yet when Arnold went out 
to make a round of the stables, 
farm, &c., to see what had been 
going on during his absence. 

“ Here is a nice kettle of fish!” 
he exclaimed, coming in half an 
hour later; “everything has been 
going to wreck and ruin during 
my absence;” and Arnold flung 
his hat down on to the table, and 
himself into the nearest chair. 

“Good gracious ! what has hap- 
pened?” in different tones from the 
three girls. 

“What do you call wreck and 
ruin ?” added Reata. 

Wreck and ruin, in this partic- 
ular case, proved to be the consump- 
tion of five chickens and of the fine 
Cochin-china cock, the pride of the 
farmyard, by a bloodthirsty fox, 
who had prowled in unheard and 
unnoticed, and done his dark deed 
in the dead of night. 

“That is always the way when I 
am not at home—everything goes 
wrong at once.” 

“And you think that the fox 
wouldn’t have eaten them if he had 
known you were at home ?” in- 
quired Reata. 

“ Oh, I am sure he wouldn’t,” 
answered Gabrielle, confidently, for 
her brother, while Hermine’s eyes 
said the same. “ Everybody is so 
afraid of Arnold.” 

“ Not foxes,and not-—everybody,” 
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said Reata, rather low, and bending 
over her work. 

Arnold merely frowned, and said 
he would take his gun that evening 
and cast about for the miscreant. 

It was a showery day, such as 
will sometimes follow upon heat; 
it rained and cleared up at inter- 
vals, but the sun did not shine out 
between, as in April weather, with 
bright deceitful gleams. Only late 
in the afternoon the grey vault 
opened to let blue streaks be seen, 
and, breaking up, gathered together 
in detachments of clouds, which 
went drifting away, leaving more 
blue sky uncovered every minute; 
and presently the sun looked out 
from the torn fleecy curtain, and 
smiled down its rays upon earth 
before sinking to rest. 

Gabrielle was taking her after- 
noon sleep up-stairs, Hermine and 
Reata were enjoying each other’s 
society down-stairs. 

“T tell you what,” said Reata, 
rising from her chair, as the first 
shower of sunlight came through 
the window-panes, touching up the 
old gilt frames of the family pic- 
tures, and making little squares of 
light on the floor,—“ it is going to 
be quite fine now—let us go out for 
a walk; we have not been out to- 
day, and I am panting for fresh 
air.” 


Reata really was panting for fresh 
air; and besides, she had begun to 
find the conversation with Hermine 
rather heavy in hand, rather like 
dragging a weight up hill, and she 
thought that out of doors she would 
perhaps find it easier to talk, or, if 
not, at al] events she would have 
the trees and the birds for company. 

“But isn’t it far too late?” ob- 
jected Hermine. 

“Not at all, it 
o’clock.” 

“And I am sure it is going to 
rain again; I can see the clouds 
from here.” ' 


is only six 
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“ But can’t you see the sunshine 
that is driving them away? There 
is more blue sky than clouds now.” 

“But the ground will be so 
muddy and wet.” 

“Only delightfully dewy and 
fresh.” 

“ And my shoes are so thin.” 

“ Then put on thicker ones.” 

“We will get our dresses so 
dirty,” said Hermine, ruefully look- 
ing down at her muslin flounces. 

“We can hold them up,” said Re- 
ata, laughing, and thinking to her- 
self,‘ How can such a large girl make 
so many small objections?” then 
added doad, “ Come, Hermine, we 
will go and meet Baron Arnold and 
see whether he has killed the fox.” 

The rueful expression on Her- 
mine’s countenance vanished; she 
forgot her thin shoes and muslin 
flounces, and, putting down her 
work, she got up readily, the smile 
on her lips showing Reata how 
successfully the proffered bait had 
taken. 

Without, everything was bathed 
in freshly fallen rain. The grass- 
blades drooped under the great 
shining drops; every lilac-leaf was 
transformed into a tiny green cup 
brimful of liquid crystal ; the gravel 
was dark and glistening; the rain- 
pipes of the house still sent down 
ittle streams of water. There were 
a hundred sweet scents in the air: 
every flower in the grass of the 
lawn and in the garden-beds seemed 
to have gathered new strength, and 
to be sending out its perfume with 
tenfold power—strongest of all, the 
wallflowers and the lime-blossoms : 
but there was no perfume of lilacs 
—they had died more than a week 
ago; nor of roses, for they were not 
yet grown up—they were still in 
the nursery in their green pinafores, 
too young to play their part in the 
flower-world, the crimson buds just 
beginning to burst through into 
sight. Mingling with everything 
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there was the smell of fresh earth 
—that smell to some people so de- 
lightful, but which makes others 
sicken. It came from the flower- 
beds, from under the hedges, from 
the damp walk where the two girls 
were passing along towards the 
farm, and across which hundreds of 
lively snails were crawling, luxuri- 
ating in the delightful dampness. 
The birds were singing again almost 
like in the first spring days. 

‘* Will the fox be shot, I won- 
der?” remarked Reata, when they 
were passing through the old beech- 
grove behind the farm, where the 
slavish hens, who a few days ago 
had hung upon every movement of 
the Cochin-china cock, were court- 
ing and cringing before his black- 
feathered successor in rank. 

“ Of course Arnold will have shot 
it;” and Hermine turned her eyes 
upon her companion with such 

ave wonder and reproof, that 

ta did not throw out another 
doubt, and felt half ashamed of 
having questioned the possibility 
of the guilty fox’s escape. 

In the hay-field, beyond the 
beech-trees, it was far wetter to 
walk than over the path they had 
followed. The hay was almost 
ready for the scythe, and flowered 
high and mixed with many colours. 
There was a narrow strip by the 
hedge where they could walk in 
tolerable comfort; but even here 
Hermine’s flounces got sadly drag- 
gled, and had it not been for the 
evening sunlight, and perhaps for 
the hope of meeting the returning 
sportsman, it might have been 
called nothing more than a very 
wet, uncomfortable, and unsatisfac- 
tory piece of walking. There was 
another hay-field beyond, a wooden 
paling dividing the two with a stile 
at one place; and over at the other 
side it looked so wet that Reata and 
Hermine sat down on the stile to 
await Arnold. 
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They had not long to wait; soon 
Arnold’s figure emerged from the 
fir-wood copse at the other end of 
the field. He came along whistling, 
with his gun over his shoulder, but 
alas—foxless! they could see that 
from afar off. 

“Perhaps he has left the fox 
in the wood,” suggested Hermine, 
hopefully ; “he could hardly carry 
it, you know.” 

“He would at least have brought 
the tail to show us,” was the scep- 
tical answer. “ How are we to be- 
lieve that he has shot it if he has 
nothing to show ?” 

Arnold, catching sight of the 
two figures on the stile, put down 
his gun against the paling, and 
came tramping along towards them 
through the long wet grass. 

“ Have you shot the fox, Arnold ?” 
called out Hermine. 

“No; never even got a glimpse 
of it.” 

“Of course not, I knew you 
would not,” said Reata, a little pro- 
voked at Hermine’s implicit belief 
in Arnold’s infallibility. 

“Tt is fartoo damp for you to be 
sitting here,” said Arnold, coming 
up to them. 

“Oh, you are always saying that; 
it is far too cold, or far too damp, 
or far too late,” mimicking his way 
of speaking; “and it is not damp 
at all here—is it, Hermine ?” 

It was rather cruel of Reata to 
put this question, for Arnold had 
just said that it was damp, and she 
knew well enough that Hermine 
would never disagree with Arnold, 
and would not dare directly to con- 
tradict her. 

“It is very damp—everything is 
dripping with rain,” put in Arnold. 

“ Yes, I think it is rather,” Her- 
mine said, timidly—looking first at 
Arnold, and then at Reata, with 
deprecating entreaty; but Reata 
looked away impatiently. 

“T am not going,” she said, lean- 
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ing back with folded arms, her head 
resting against the stile, and look- 
ing up calmly into the sky above. 

Arnold frowned, and turned from 
her. “But you will come, if I 
ask you, Hermine?” There was 
a pointed stress on the you which 
implied much confidence. 

“Yes, certainly, if you wish it, 
Arnold,” and she smiled at him; 
even though Reata’s eyes were fixed 
on the sky she could sce that Her- 
mine smiled at him. “ But you will 
come with us too,” said Llermine, 
imploringly to Reata. 

“No, I shall remain here,” she 
said, in a hard voice, feeling that 
she was behaving ungraciously, but 
taking a strange pleasure in pro- 
voking these two. Hermine might 
obey Arnold if she was weak 
enough, but she would not—why 
should she? No one had any right 
to dictate to her. 

“Come along, Hermine, Ict us 
go,” Arnold put in, shortly, in sup- 
pressed anger. 

“They are going to leave me all 
alone!” thought Reata, with a pang 
of regret which was rather incon- 
sistent. 

“T must still fetch my gun; it 
will be best to fire it off before we 
get too near the house. Will you 
not come off that stile!” he added, 
turning once more to Reata, who 
still sat immovable. 

“T will come if you will let me 
fire off your gun for you;” and she 
looked at him, her colour rising, 
half willing to yield, but afraid to 
sell her dignity too cheap. 

“ Fire off my gun! certainly not; 
as if I would let you touch it even: 
it is loaded with cartridges.” 

“Oh don’t, please don’t,” ex- 
claimed Hermine, in vague alarm. 
“Don’t let her, Arnold.” 

“Of course not; don’t be afraid,” 
Arnold said, reassuringly. 

“T shall do it if I like,” said 
Reata, sitting up straight, and look- 


ing at Arnold with strangely shin- 
ing eyes. 

“ You could not do it if you tried; 
you would not know how to hold 
it, and it would knock you down.” 
He leant against the stile, with his 
elbow on the top bar, the gun was 
leaning peaceably at twenty yards? 
distance. He thought she was 
speaking merely in childish de- 
fiance; but if he had seen the 
angry light in her eyes he would 
not have smiled in that patronis- 
ing manner—just the manner most 
calculated to raise the evil defiant 
spirit in her. 

“Please don’t,” repeated Her- 
mine, who had a mortal dread of 
all firearms. “ Reata, let us come 
away; Arnold says you cannot 
do it.” 

“He can’t prevent me,” said 
Reata— and then, with a sudden 
movement which took them both 
by surprise, like the quick upstart- 
ing of a deer, she had stood up, 
and sprang into the long grass of 
the field, and was running towards 
the paling where the loaded gun 
was leaning. 

The dying sunbeams touched 
everything with crimson and gold, 
they were breaking on every rain- 
drop that hung on the leaves and 
grass-blades all around; they fell 
on Hermine’s yellow hair, and made 
it golden; they shot into Reata’s 
eyes, and made them flash fiercely. 
Of the great banks of clouds which 
the day over had been sending 
down their showers of rain there 
remained only long dark streaks, 
deep purple, showing almost black 
against all the glory of crimson and 
orange, dying off into rose and 
lilac and tenderest green. 

As Reata sprang past him with 
that sudden movement, Arnold, 
staggered at her impetuosity, for 
a moment lost his presence of mind, 
and did not arrest her, as he might 
have done easily, by only laying 
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his hand on her arm, when, she shot 
~~ him, her sleeve brushing his. 

e was not only a good deal sur- 
prised, but a good deal provoked, 
and he strode after her quickly, 
with an angry flush on his face. 
He had not made more than two 
steps when he saw that he was too 
late ; Reata’s quick feet had carried 
her to the paling, and she had 
snatched up the gun. Ile was not 
going to wrestle with her for it— 
that might lead to worse things 
than leaving her alone. It was 
clear to him, as he saw her face 
now, that she would not give it up 
without a struggle. 

“ Don’t fire it off—I forbid you,” 
he called out imperatively, and 
stopped as he spoke. 

“Tam going to shoot that bird 
up there,” she called back, laugh- 
ing, because she was half afraid at 
what she was doing, and she raised 
up the gun, and put it to her 
shoulder in a sort of fashion; she 
had never held a firearm before, 
and she had not realised how heavy 
it would be. 

The evening light glanced along 
the polished barrel; there was a 
bird flying above the trees opposite. 
The crimson light was dazzling her 
eyes, so that she could scarccly sce 
distinctly. She set her teeth, and 
made a tug at the trigger. 

“Take care!” shouted Arnold, 
seizing hold of Hermine’s arm and 
dragging her aside. 

The hard steel trigger hurt 
Reata’s fingers; the gun swerved 
down, and went off with a loud 
report. Almost together with it 
came a shriek, and then for a 
. moment Reata was blinded with 
the smoke and the crimson glare of 
the sky: the smell of gunpowder 
overpowered her, and the deafening 
explosion still tingled in her ears; 
and that shriek which had followed 
seemed to echo, and re-echo again, 
filling her with a sickening panic. 
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She stood still, trembling, and the 
gun slipped from her hands and 
lay in the grass at her feet. The 
colour fled from face and lips, her 
breath was coming in deep short 
gasps, which seemed to shake her 
to the very heart. 

“ You have killed him!” shrieked 
Hermine again in a voice of despair, 
and threw up her arms wildly; her 
figure, half scen through the curl 
of white smoke, her features all 
alight with passionate grief, seem- 
ing like some animated statue of 
Germania bewailing her dead sons 
on a battle-field. There was a ring 
of such despair in her voice that 
Reata put her hands, shuddering, 
across; her eyes to shut out what 
she dreaded to see—to shut out 
light and everything around. 

“Oh, Arnold, Arnold! what has 
she done?” 

For one second Reata stood with 
her hands over her face, and then 
she tore them away as if with a 
wrench. She must look — any- 
thing was better than this horrible 
suspense. 

And then she gave a little cry of 
joyful relief; Arnold was standing 
close in front of her, alive and up- 
right — not a mangled corpse, as 
her imagination had been showing 
her! 

“Then I have not killed you,” 
she said, speaking very low, in 
spite of her excitement. Arnold 
was regarding her gravely, holding 
his handkerchief to the wrist of 
his right hand; he had grown a 
shade paler, and it was not merely 
the physical pain that had made 
him pale. . 

“No, Iam not killed,” he said, 
quietly ; “and this little scratch on 
my wrist. does not signify, but 
there might have been a dreadful 
accident; you must never do it 
again.” He was looking at her 
still, not angrily; he had looked 
angry before, when she had run 
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for the gun, but that was all gone 
now. She could see that the hand- 
kerchief he held was soaked with 
blood; a drop or two trickled 
throngh his fingers on to the green 
grass below. The shot had touched 
him, grazing his wrist as he put 
out his hand to drag back Her- 
mine. 

“Tam sorry,” she faltered, with 
her head bent low, quite unable to 
say more, though her heart was 
bursting with a great burden of 
pain and relief. She could have 
fallen on her knees before him and 
cried out for his forgiveness with 
tears; but was it the fear of be- 
traying her tumultuous feelings, or 
was it her old spirit of contradic- 
tion which made her repress every 
sign of emotion? She looked up 
at him with an attempt at lightness, 
and when he said— 

“You must promise never to do 
it again,” she answered, with a 
slight shrug of her shoulders— 

“Yes, I promise never to shoot 
you again if you don’t like it.” 

“Nor anybody else either, I 


hope,” said Arnold, laughing, though 
his face had not got back its ruddy 
colour yet, and his eyes were still 
troubled. 

Hlermine, long since subsided 
from her sublime pose, sitting on 
the stile crying quietly to herself, 
her presence forgotten by the two 
others, looked up surprised at see- 
ing Arnold and Reata standing and 
talking peaceably, even laughing. 
How could anybody laugh after 
such a dreadful thing? And she 
caught Reata’s words to Arnold, 
as at last they came slowly towards 
her. 

“Tt was really your own fault, 
Baron Bodenbach: if you had let 
me fire off the gun quietly, nothing 
would have happened.” 

“Tt is nothing to her,” thought 
the sobbing girl, “She would 
have lost nothing if Arnold had 
been killed, but my whole life’s 
happiness would have been gone. 
Reata can have no heart.” 

But Hermine did not see Reata’s 
eyes or she would have known her 
mistake. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—JUNE ROSES. 


‘** Just when the red June roses blow, 
She gave me one a year ago. 


A year ago, a year ago, 
To hope was not to know.” 


June had come with its glare and 
its dust, with its lights and _ its 
shadows, its heavy heat and its 
fragrant roses which June alone can 
bring, with its troubles and its joys, 
like every other month of the year 
—bringing to the old Baron the 
near fulfilment of a Jong-cherished 
wish. May had brought him a 
great measure of joy, the lighten- 
ing of a great care—for Otto’s 
settlement in life had been an 
anxious matter for years; and now 
June was coming to complete his 
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contentment, to crown his other 
wish. There was no anxiety here, 
for there could be no doubt of 
Arnold as there had been of Otto, 
but only a sense of pleasant im- 
patience. And just now his im- 
patience was doubled by a lurking . 
fear lest that very desirable Bohe- 
mian Count, of whom Madame de 
Schwerendorf had spoken, should 
inopportunely step in and snatch 
away the coveted daughter-in-law. 
A whole year the Baron had waited 
patiently, and there had been more 
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wisdom in his silence than had ever 
been in any of his words. His 
knowledge of his son had kept him 
quiet, but in the quiet of the last 
twelve months his wish had gained 
in strength, for the old Baron, with 
all his weak flexibility of charac- 
ter, had atouch of the Bodenbach 
obstinacy in him; he had got ac- 
customed to the idea that Arnold 
was to marry Hermine, and he 
clung to the fulfilment tenaciously. 
The fulfilment must be near now, 
close at hand; he had waited 
patiently for twelve months with- 
out opening his lips, and now he 
was going to reap his reward. In 
two days they were to start for 
D——bad, and before these two 
days were gone he hoped to have 
the matter which he had so much 
at heart definitely settled. 

It was in the afternoon, over the 
remains of the after-dinner’s coffee, 
that the Baron prepared to approach 
the great topic. They were sitting 
together alone, father and son, with 
nothing and nobody to disturb 
them : nothing, that is to say, but 
a few greedy wasps hovering over 
the sugar-basin, and a large help- 
less butterfly which had strayed in, 
beating its fragile wings vainly 
against the glass pane, astonished 
at not being able to get to the 
green trees which it saw so dis- 
tinctly through its prison wall; and 
outside an occasional sharp click- 
click of scissors from the garden, 
as Reata walked along snipping off 
roses mercilessly, as if there were 
not enough in the house already, 
filling every vase, and glass, and 
jug. It was the hottest hour of 
an intolerably hot day; no one 
without at least a drop of tropical 
blood in their veins would have re- 
mained out by choice at that hour; 
even the exertion of cutting off 
roses with a pair of scissors seemed 
a foolish waste of energy on a day 
like this. Ficha had tropical blood 
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in her veins too, for she followed 
her mistress willingly to-day, and 
did not shrink from the sunshine— 
rather seemed to prefer it to the 
shade, in fact. 

“My dear Arnold,” commenced 
the old Baron, doing his best not 
to speak too solemnly, stirring the 
grounds of his black coffee nervous- 
ly, shifting his spectacles, clearing 
his throat, and folding up his pa. 
per, all by manner of preparation. 

“ Yes, father,” said Arnold, look- 
ing up from his newspaper, with 
his mind still running upon the 
political article he had been read- 
ing. Arnold’s right wrist was still 
bound up with linen, though it was 
full ten days since that little acci- 
dent, which might have been a 
great one. 

‘We are in June, you know; 
and it is time to be thinking of 
what you should do, and how you 
should do it.” Thus far it all went 
smooth ; this phrase had been pre- 
pared for months past, had been 
lying cut and dry, ready for use. 
The Baron leant back in his chair 
and breathed a sigh of rélief; the 
subject was now fairly broached ; 
and to his immense satisfaction 
Arnold’s face did not betray any 


unpleasant surprise. He waited 
for his son’s answer; it was rather 
unexpected. 


“Oh, I have settled everything ; 
it will not be quite ripe till the end 
of the week, and for then I have 
engaged double the number of men 
we had last year; it will be better 
to get it done with ten men in 
three days than with five men in 
six days.” All this Arnold ex- 
plained clearly, distinctly, while he 
lit his cigar. 

“But, Arnold, what are you 
talking of?’ the Baron ejaculated, 
in utter bewilderment. He had 
never calculated upon the possi- 
bility of his first carefully prepared 
phrase being misunderstood ; he 
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lost the thread of his discourse, 
and forgot the other carefully pre- 
pared phrases which were to follow. 
“T don’t understand you !” 

“Why, the lower hay-field of 
course; were you not asking me 
about that?” 

“But it was not the hay-field I 
was speaking of.” 

“ What then, father?” 

The Baron looked at his son’s 
unconscious face, and then made 
the plunge. 

“Of Hermine, of course,” and he 
swallowed the last grounds of his 
coffee-cup, and nearly choked him- 
self in his embarrassment. 

The transition from the lower 
hay-field to Hermine was violent 
and unexpected, and Arnold did 
not at once answer. Gathering 
confidence from this silence, the 
Baron proceeded. 

“You know, Arnold, I have not 
pressed you on this subject, as we 
had agreed that it should not be 
before June; but there is no more 
reason for delay now: Hermine is 
nineteen; and the other objection 
you made, your want of fortune, 
is removed. You said you would 
do it in June, and it is June now.” 

Still Arnold did not answer, he 
was leaning back, stroking his 
moustache and looking at the ceil- 
ing. He perfectly understood his 
father now, and he did not for a 
moment affect misunderstanding or 
forgetfulness. It was quite true 
what his father said. Hermine had 
reached a suitable age, every objec- 
tion was removed, he had said he 
would do it in June, and it was 
June now: he had not forgotten all 
these things, but of late they had 
seemed to drop away and grow 
indistinct. 

“Why don’t you answer me, 
Arnold?” the old Baron was grow- 
ing a little uneasy. “You have 


said so often that Ilermine is the 
only person you could ever marry.” 
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“Yes, if I ever marry,” Arnold 
said suddenly, withdrawing his eyes 
from the ceiling. 

“ But, Arnold !”’—the Baron was 
aghast—“ you had quite made up 
your mind last year, and you said 
you never change it.” 

“T never said that—everybody 
changes their mind sometimes; I 
don’t remember having said it.” 
He concluded hastily. 

“ But, Arnold!” the Baron com- 
pleted in greater amazement—the 
idea of Arnold talking of changing 
his mind, when, as a rule, he would 
so severcly resent the slightest sus- 
picion of inconsistency—* nothing 
has occurred, I suppose, to make a 
difference.” 

Arnold had drawn himself up, 
already repenting his words. “ No, 
I suppose nothing,” he said slowly, 
and then he suddenly remembered 
that words very like these had 
passed between him and Otto; and 
it struck him forcibly that it was 
far less pleasant to be the persuaded 
than the persuader. He wondered 
whether Otto had felt it as irritat- 
ing as he did; he knew now what 
struggles there must have been to 
go through, and never had he felt 
such true pity for his brother as he 
felt at this moment. Their cases 
were like, and yet very different; 
for Otto’s faith had been bound to 
another woman, while he, Arnold, 
was free and unfettered. “ Quite 
free and unfettered,” he repeated to 
himself; and, free as he was, he did 
not very gladly jump at the oppor- 
tunity which was being offcred him 
of laying down his liberty ; but he 
acknowledged the justice of his 
father’s words, and listened to them 
with tolerable patience, while the 
Baron went on expatiating on the 
desirability of the match in general, 
and Hermine’s excellence in parti- 
cular. He had always meant to 
marry Hermine, if he ever married 
anybody, not because he loved her 
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with an absorbing affection, or be- 
cause she loved him, for he did not 
know that she loved him—he had 
never noticed her silent worship, or 
rather, he had grown so used to it, 
that it made no impression on him ; 
but only because it was the most 
natural thing, because it was his 
father’s wish, because it was ex- 
pected of him, and because he had 
that sort of quiet brotherly affection 
for her which he thought the surest 
gage of happiness in married life. 
But just at this present time, or this 
present moment, he did not feel 
particularly inclined to take the 
decisive step; he was not in the 
right mood for it. It might be only 
the lowering influence of the heat 
which was engendering this reluc- 
tance ; it certainly is rather hard to 
ask a man to propose, with the ther- 
mometer at eighty in the shade. 
Of course, it was quite right that he 
should propose to Hermine: he was 
doubly bound to do so now; for 
last year, when he was a poor man, 
he had consented to it, and now 
that he was rich he ought not to 
draw back. This last thought once 
_ aroused (and the Baron had with 
considerable skill managed to work 
up to it) touched him in his sense 
of honour, and overruled his reluc- 
tance and the heat; so that, when 
the Baron said presently— 

“You will do it to-morrow, will 
you not, Arnold?’ he answered 
with surprising alacrity— 

“JT will do it to-day ; at once, if 
you like.” 

The Baron was as enchanted as 
surprised ; and while he was still 
thanking his son for his ready com- 
pliance, the door opened, and Her- 
mine came in, unconscious and 
guilcless, just at the right moment, 
in the very nick of time, as it 
seemed. She had been in the gar- 


den too, lured out by Reata rather 
against her will; but having been 
baked for ten minutes, and no signs 
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appearing of Arnold’s following 
them, she had retreated into the 
shelter of the house. She sank 
down into a chair, a little breath- 
less and a good deal flushed. 

“] can’t understand how Reata 
can go on walking that way in the 
sun; she will get a sunstroke, I am 
sure;” and Hermine took up a 
newspaper, not to read but to fan 
herself with. 

“Mexican blood,” said the Baron, 
in his most playful tone of voice ; 
and then, considering that he had 
waited quite long enough to save 
appearances, he got up leisurely, 
and with a significant look at his 
son, which Arnold did not return, 
he left the room. 

“There,” he said to himself as he 
closed the door, “ that is as good as 
done. I will lay ten to one that 
she accepts him; the Count will 
come too late to Styria. I am glad 
I did not need to hint anything 
about him to Arnold, or he might 
have taken some ridiculous notion 
into his. head about letting him 
have his chance first.” 

The two were alone,——Arnold de- 
termined but uncomfortable, Her- 
mine serenely Mnconscious. Never 
had there been such an auspicious 
opportunity for a proposal, such 
undisturbed quiet; only the wasps 
humming in the sugar - basin, the 
foolish butterfly still vainly beating 
its wings against the pane, and the 
click of the scissors outside. 

When the door closed behind 
his father, Arnold ceased examin- 
ing the paper-cutter he was holding, 
and looked across at Hermine. He 
was conscious of looking at her in 
a quite different way, with a more 
critical eye, than he had ever done 
before. Hermine was still fanning 
herself with the newspaper, and 
her cheeks were still flushed—more 
than was quite becoming, Arnold 
thought; for, as is often the case with 
very fair people, her colour spread 
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when heated out of its usual limits, 
over brow and temples ; but, barring 
that, she was decidedly handsome 
—and, after all, life is not always 
at a temperature of eighty, and June 
is not the only month in the year. 

Arnold’s survey and conclusion 
lasted half a minute, and then he 
felt that the time for speaking had 
come, but simultaneously it struck 
him that he had never considered 
in what words his offer should be 
couched. There were fifty different 
ways of making an offer of marriage 
he supposed, but not one occurred 
to his mind, not even a single phrase 
that was both intelligible and ra- 
tional. It would be easier and 
more suitable to do the thing stand- 
ing than sitting, he thought, and 

ot up, going over slowly towards 

ermine, and then standing silently 
beside her. She looked up at him 
and smiled, still fanning herself. 
Hermine usually smiled when she 
was looking at Arnold ; but this smile 
helped to put him out of counten- 
ance, just at that moment, and made 
him feel more foolish—it was so 
quiet and trusting. He glanced 
out of the window through the 
lattice shutters, and caught a glimpse 
of Reata’s white dress among the 
bushes. In nervous moments we 
like to have some sort of a land- 
mark, however imaginary, by which 
to hold and be guided ; and though 
Arnold was not usually a nervous 
man, he must have felt this want 
too, for he said to himself that the 
reappearance of that white dress at 
the next gap in the bushes was to 
be the signal for his speaking. For 
a few seconds he stood watching, 
and then at the first glimpse of 
what he was waiting for, he turned 
back towards Hermine. 

“ My father has been speaking to 
me,” he began, without having any 
notion of what he should say next. 

“Yes,” Hermine said in her 
sweet placid way, looking up at 


him with a smile on her full red 
lips. 

“He wants me to speak to you 
to-day.” Hermine looked down 
and ceased smiling ; there was noth- 
ing particular in Arnold’s words, 
but there was something particular 
in his look. She was never very 
keenly perceptive, but love is a won- 
derful quickener, and she guessed 
at his meaning instantly. He was 
going to ask her to be his wife, and 
she would say Yes, oh, so joyfully, 
—so happily! It became clear to 
her that this was the moment she 
had longed for and lived for. It 
was coming; it was coming now, 
to fill her with an unspeakable joy 
and peace, for she loved him so 
truly. They were in June, she 
remembered; and to June she had 
looked forward for the last year, 
not from any distinct ground, but 
because various hints and signs had 
led her to look to June as the 
month which would bring her her 
happiness. Her heart gave a great 
bound and then seemed to stand 
still, frightened with overjoy ; and 
from bright pink that her- cheeks 
had been before, they grew scar- 
let, and so did her forehead and 
temples. She looked down and 
ceased to smile, and then, putting 
out her hand, she seized upon her 
work, which by good fortune lay 
on the table within reach, and bent 
her head over it in rapt diligence. 
Her work was some wool embroid- 
ery on canvas, which, as far as could 
be surmised from the half -filled- 
in outlines, might be supposed to 
represent the ruins of a castle of 
nondescript architecture; Gothic 
windows and Grecian pillars, illu- 
minated by a round moon, whose 
slanting, lemon-coloured rays pro- 
duced startling and incomprehen- 
sible effects on the surroundi 
trees and grasses. Arnold h 
seen the progress of that castle and 
of that moonlight for the last ten 
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days. Now he glanced at the 
Gothic windows, at the slanting 
rays, at Hermine’s face, and he 
thought again how remarkably hot 
the day must be, and again he looked 
out of the window. His eyes fell 
straight upon another apparition,— 
not a new apparition, for he might 
have seen it, and had seen it, every 
day for the last few weeks; not a 
startling apparition, for there was 
nothing very startling in a girl in 
a white dress, with a large loose 
bunch of red roses in her hand. It 
was so hot in the garden outside, the 
roses drooped and languished under 
the sun’s hot kisses—not a blade 
was moving; but Reata looked cool 
under her broad-leaf hat—so cool, 
so far away from all the scorching 
heat which was taking the energy 
even out of Arnold’s veins, so re- 
freshing without being sleepy, so 
alive with the beauty of every 
expression and the grace of every 
motion. She was close below the 
window now, and had stopped cut- 
ting roses. She looked up, but 
she could not see whether there 
was any one looking out through 
the green shutter- bars, although 
Arnold from within could see her 
distinctly. It was only for a mo- 
ment that she raised her eyes un- 
consciously, seeing nothing but the 
green shutters, and then walked 
on with the roses hanging at her 
side. 

Arnold turned away as if to shut 
out disturbing elements, thinking 
that, after all, he would do better 
without any landmarks to guide 
him. There was Hermine sitting 
with her cheeks still on a par with 
the day’s temperature and her in- 
ward emotions, putting in lilac 
stitches to the round moon; and 
the wasps were still buzzing in the 
sugar-basin, and the butterfly still 
beating its wings monotonously on 
the window-pane. 

“We have been good friends all 
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our lives, have we not, Hermine ?” 
How strangely imbecile even intel- 
ligent men become at moments like 
these! Arnold felt as if he could 
never get further than this point. 
Hermine faltered— 

“ Yes, Arnold,” without raising 
her eyelids, and putting in more 
lilac stitches. 

“ My father wants me to ask you 
to-day P 

A voice came ringing from the 
garden; a clear girlish voice, float- 
ing through the air, in at the open 
window, echoing in the quiet room. 

“ Ficha, Ficha, come here; leave 
off hunting that poor frog in the 
grass, and I will stick a rose-bud 
into your collar.” 

There was a pause, both inside 
and outside; it was uncertain 
whether Ficha had accepted the 
magnificent offer—whether she pre- 
ferred a rose-bud in her collar to a 
frog in the grass. Arnold paused 
in his phrase. The surroundings 
were not as quiet as they should 
have been; that voice in the gar- 
den, and that butterfly beating on 
the pane! All at once Arnold felt 
a compassionate fellow-feeling for 
the butterfly which was struggling 
so hard for its liberty. Liberty! 
Was not that the best good of 
life? the only thing worth having? 
Arnold felt a great strong desire 
for liberty rising up within him—a 
reluctance to being bound such as 
he had never felt before. Another 
minute, another word, and he would 
have parted with liberty! How 
can a sane man willingly part with 
life’s most precious gift? unless, 
indeed, he has come to feel that his 
fetters will be sweeter to him than 
his freedom. This was not exactly 
what Arnold felt just now. In 
truth he thought a great deal more 
of the fetters than of the sweetness, 
and, with a sudden leap, he resolved 
that he would not be bound, that 
he would keep his liberty while he 
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might. Hastily he questioned him- 
self as to what he had said; whether 
he had not gone too far and already 
pledged himself? but his memory 
answered joyfully, “ No!” He had 
only said, “My father wants me 
to ask you to-day—,”.and then he 
had broken off. How could she 
guess what was going to have fol- 
lowed? The very fact of her being 
so engrossed in her embroidery 
showed that she had not guessed, 
Arnold argued. To be sure she 
had grown red, but then Hermine 
coloured easily, and the day was 
so hot. He had only to word the 
ending of his phrase differently. 

“ My father wants me to ask you 
whether—he hopes—I hope—we 
all hope, that you will be able to 
come to D bad with us.” 

“Oh, it is quite settled that— 
mamma and I are going,” and Ler- 
mine looked up wonderingly, for- 
getting her trepidation in her sur- 
prise. Was this all that was com- 
ing ? 

“Yes, I know, I believe,” stam- 
mered Arnold, in a way that was 
not at all his usual decisive way of 
speaking. “I did not know it was 
quite settled; it will be so much 
more cheerful for Gabrielle.” 

“T hope so,” said Hermine, 
blankly, beginning to pick the lilac 
stitches out of her moon. 

“Does your mother intend to 
take the baths there?’ he pro- 
ceeded, hurriedly, feeling that he 
had never cut such a miserable 
figure in all his life, and grasping 
at anything that would take him 
on to safer ground. “I am sure 
they would do her so much good.” 

“T don’t know,” said Hermine, 
opening her eyes in perfect incom- 
prehension of rnold’s sudden in- 
terest in her mother’s health. 
“Mamma is not ill; I don’t 
think she needs any baths.” 

“Ah, no! to be sure,—perhaps 
not,” said Arnold, with a deep look, 
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as if Madame de Schwerendorf’s 
health had been the study of his 
life. 

There was a rustle at the window, 
and Reata’s voice called in, “ Are 
you there, Hermine?”’ And then 
through the shutter there fell in 
a rose, a full-blown red rose. It 
dropped on the floor and lay there 
with its glowing burning petals, 
making a spot of deep colour. 
“ Won’t you come out here? it is 
delightful.” 

But Hermine did not answer, she 
did not pick up the rose, she still 
bent over her work. There was a 
sense of disappointment weighing 
on her. Arnold picked up the rose 
with an absent look, but he did 
not answer either; and Reata, 
thinking there was no one in the 
room, disappeared again among the 
bushes. 

An hour later, when Reata had 
been blazed upon by the sun to her 
heart’s content, and had gathered 
every available rose, and came in 
at last with her hands full of the 
crimson treasures, she found Arnold 
alone in the sitting-room, sitting, 
but neither reading nor smoking, 
and twirling by its stalk just such 
another red rose as those she had 
been gathering. He laid it down 
with a start as Reata entered, as if 
he had been detected doing some- 
thing wrong. Simultaneously the 
Baron’s voice was heard outside, 
calling “ Arnold! Arnold !” 

Arnold went out, and Reata be- 
gan putting all her roses into water. 
When she had disburdened herself 
of the last, and had shaken off all 
the stray petals that were clinging 
to her dress, she went to the table 
and took up that single red rose. 
It had lost its first freshness already, 
and its velvet petals were dusky 
and limp. It was not fit to be put 
among its brighter, fresher sisters. 
This was perhaps the reason why 
Reata did not place it in water like 
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them; but it was no reason why 
she should take it up so carefully, 
and stand gazing at it so dreamily 
for a minute; and certainly no 
reason at all why she should carry 
it up to her room and put it away 
in her work-box. 

While she was closing her work- 
box, the Baron and Arnold were 
talking below. The Baron had cal- 
culated that an hour was ample 
time for a proposal, and that every- 
thing that need be said, or that 
Arnold could have to say, would be 
easily said in an hour. 

“Well, Arnold, my boy, may I 
wish you joy?’ he began, confi- 
dently and impatiently. 

“ No,” said Arnold, shortly. 

“What! do you mean she has 
refused you?” Arnold’s grave look 
frightened the Baron even more 
than the short negative. 

“T cannot do it, father, it is no 
use. I promised you to do it to- 
day, and I meant to keep my pro- 
mise. I tried, but I could not.” 
Arnold was speaking fast, there was 
a disquietude of manner and look 
about him as if he were not per- 
fectly satisfied with himself, but he 
looked his father straight in the 
face. 

“ Arnold!” in a tone of conster- 
nation. 

“You must give me my promise 
back, father—indeed I cannot do 
it; certainly not at present—most 
likely never. I will not pledge 
myself to anything. I was a fool 
ever to have pledged myself.” 

“Then you have changed your 
mind.” The old Baron looked as 
if he could have sat down and 
cried with disappointment; he had 
counted so surely upon it. 

“Yes, I have changed my mind,” 
said Arnold, quickly and fiercely ; 
the acknowledgment was bitter for 
him to make. It was the first time 
he felt that he was not as immov- 
able in his decisions as he liked to 
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think himself. “But there is no 
harm done, for Hermine does not 
suspect anything, I am sure.’ 

“ But what has made you take a 
dislike to poor Hermine, Arnold ?” 

“T have not taken a dislike to 
her; I like her well enough as it is, 
but I am not inclined to pass my 
life with her; and if I tried to do 
so, I should probably e to hate 
her in time,” said Arnold, frowning, 
and setting his teeth. 

“Hate her! Oh, Arnold, you 
used to liked Hermine so much! 
What has made you change so ?” 

“T cannot say—I do not know,” 
and a quick gleam of ‘enbanieee 
passed over Arnold’s face. 

“It isa great disappointment to 
me, Arnold, I had counted upon it. 
for so long.” 

“T am sorry to disappoint you, 
father, but will you give me back 
my promise? If you hold me to it, 
I am bound to keep my word, but 
I tell you that it will make me 
miserable, and I should probabl 
make her miserable too,” he finished, 
gloomily. 

“You are not to be miserable, 
Arnold—you can have your promise 
back, my dear boy, of course; my 
only wish is to see you happy and 
prosperous, and I thought the mar- 
riage would make you both;” the 
old Baron gave a sigh of resigna- 
tion. “But as you have changed 
your mind once, perhaps you will 
be changing it again; you may 
be wanting to have Hermine after 
all, when it is too late: and it may 
be too late very soon, I assure you ; 
that Bohemian Count may snap her 
up at any minute.” 

“Oh, there is a Count in the 
wind, is there?’ exclaimed Arnold, 
brightening up; and he listened 
complacently while his father gave 
him the substance of Madame de 
Schwerendorf’s communication, and 
then said benevolently, “ Well, that 
sounds very satisfactory, certainly ; 
c 
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I should like to see Hermine hap- 
pily married.” 

The old Baron had played his 
last card, and he felt that his last 
card had been played in vain. 


That evening, when the roses in 
the Steinbithl garden were wet 
with the night dew, and the frogs 
in the Steinbithl marsh were croak- 
ing through the night air, and 
most of the inmates of the Stein- 
bith] house were sleeping soundly 
in their beds, Reata stood at her 
window holding a half-dead rose 
in her hand. She sighed once or 
twice, and yawned twice as often, 
for she was very sleepy, and the 
day had been very hot. Her 
spirits were at a rather low ebb, 
and her sleepiness made them sink 
lower. 

“T don’t know why I am stand- 
ing here making a fool of myself,” 


she exclaimed suddenly, aloud, giv- 
ing her head a shake and raisin 
her heavy eyelids; “and why 
am keeping this withered thing.” 

“As a remembrance,” something 
answered in her mind. A remem- 
brance of what ? 

“ Here it goes!” and she crush- 

ed up the rose suddenly . between 
her hands, and threw it from her 
out at the open window. But the 
night breeze caught some of the 
etals, and they came fluttering 
ack towards her into the room. 
She was on her knees beside them 
instantly, with a burning colour in 
her face, picking them up carefully 
one by one, holding them tenderly 
between her fingers. And she took 
compassion on the stray leaflets 
that had come back to her from 
the darkness, and did not again 
throw them back into the black 
night. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—LA BELLE MEXICAINE, 


“Thy dark eyes open’d not, 
Nor first reveal’d themselves to English air.” 


ss Thy bounteous forehead was not fann’d 
ith breezes from our oaken glades, 
But thou wert nursed in some elicious land 


Of lavish lights, and floating shades. 


A frothy river tumbling down 
from the hills and splashing among 
boulder-stones, a lot of little houses 
built in the Swiss style, dotted 
about in all directions, with plenty 
of elbow-room between them, and 
each having a little garden in front 
of it ; larger houses of three and four 
storeys without any gardens, each 
of these an hotel,—all these houses 
together, the little ones with the 
gardens, and the large ones without, 
forming two long and broad streets ; 
one very large handsome building, 
the Curhaus, with its accompany- 
ing park and baths, everything 
hedged in by dense black pine- 
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woods, insinuating their tall stems 
between the houses, and spreading 
their pungent invigorating scent 
through the air;—such were the 
characteristics of D bad. 

In one of the scattered Swiss 
houses the Bodenbachs and Schwer- 
endorfs had conjointly found quar- 
ters, and had established themselves 
as comfortably as one can ever hope 
to be in a watering-place. They 
had the whole ground-floor to 
themselves, a quiet, elderly couple 
living overhead, as Arnold had 
been expressly informed when he 
engaged the house. Absolute quiet 
was very necessary for Gabrielle, 
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and there was every promise of it 
here. The view from the windows 
was enchanting; you had only to 
step out by the back door to be in 
the shadow of the pine-wood behind. 
It was a delightful place to spend 
the hot summer months in, and 
D bad was at the height of its 
season in June. Every one of the 
Swiss houses was full to overflow- 
ing of occupants. Sick people came 
for the waters and the air; well 
people came to amuse themselves 
—to make mountain excursions 
if they were active, or to lounge 
about, go to concerts and balls, if 
they were merely frivolous. There 
was a great deal of gaiety going on 
at D. bad, and a great deal of 
change in the society, for many 
people from neighbouring watering 
and country places came in to have 
their share of the gaiety. 

Everybody was enchanted with 
the change, Gabrielle in especial. 
She could sleep, she said, so much 
better, now that she was away 
from those horrid frogs that used 
to croak all night, and the smell of 
pine-woods made her feel quite 
strong again; and Reata enjoyed it 
all, as a month ago she would not 
have thought it possible to enjoy 
anything. 

There was some sensation awaken- 
ed in the park at D——bad on the 
day when the party first appeared 
there, and Madame de Schweren- 
dorf, as the chaperon of the two 
handsomest girls who had appeared 
this season, became an object of 
general attention. Hermine came 
in for many admiring glances, and 
the mother’s heart swelled in tri- 
umph; but she was not the first 
object of attention. Who was this 
slender lightly -stepping creature 








who moved along with such airy 
grace; who did not mince, or sim- 
per, or fan herself, or flirt, as they 
were doing; who walked along 
gravely looking from side to side 
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with wondering dark eyes, which 
glanced out duskily from under the 
shade of her hat? She looked like 
a swallow that had got into a pigeon- 
house by mistake, and was watch- 
ing the inmates half curiously, half 
shyly. Reata was not embarrassed, 
but she was bewildered by her new 
experiences, and she was glad that 
Arnold walked beside her—it felt 
like a protection. 

A week passed pleasantly enough. 
Each day new people arrived to 
swell the list of Cur-Gdste, and 
every day the Bodenbachs and 
Schwerendorfs met more old ac- 
quaintances, and the old acquaint- 
ances involved new acquaintances, so 
that soon they found themselves the 
centre of a wide circle, paying visits, 
taking drives and walks, joining pic- 
nics, &c. Gabrielle, of course, was 
out of it all, except the drives, for 
walking or excitement was forbid- 
den; and the Baron’s dissipation 
consisted almost solely in potter- 
ing up and down in the Cur Garten, 
listening to his favourite airs, and 
talking to his friends. His favour- 
ite melody was the “Blue Danube 
Waltzes,” and his best friend was 
an old pensioned General with a 
hooked nose and one arm, with 
whom he had been at school, at 
some very remote period. But 
Madame de Schwerendorf was in 
the thick of it all; she got no rest, 
less rest even than the two girls, 
for they would take turns often for 
remaining at home and keeping 
Gabrielle company. Arnold some- 
times escorted them, sometimes 
not, the not being oftenest when it 
was Hermine’s turn to go; proba- 
bly he was afraid of any act on his 
part being again misconstrued, and 
forcing him into a false position. 
The girls would take turns, also, 


.about going to dinner; I don’t 


mean to say that either of them 
ever did without dinner, but that 
they would by turns stay at home 
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and dine with Gabrielle; for there 
are a good many small miseries 
which no doubt belong to the minor 
trials of life, but which all the 
same are miseries, attached to life 
at a watering-place. There is the 
misery of having every day to walk 
perhaps ten minutes to your dinner, 
if you are not living in an hotel, 
when you reach your place at table 
hot and dusty; or the misery of 
having your dinner brought home 
to you on rainy days, when every- 
thing is sure to arrive cold and 
greasy, with rain-water in the soup, 
and half of the gravy spilt, and 
more than half of the dessert eaten 
by the boy or girly as the case may 
be, who is acting as carrier. And 
there are yet other miseries; the 
misery of having your clothes ill- 
brushed and your boots badly clean- 
ed—of having to lock your drawers 
and your room when you go out, 
and then either forgetting the key 
in the lock, or losing it out of doors, 
and of finding yourself consequently 
shut out from your property and 
your bed when you come home; 
the misery of discovering that you 
have in your packing forgotten 
everything that you needed most, 
and put in everything that you 
wanted least: and however san- 
guine your nature may be, these 
miseries combined will detract a 
little from the delights of fashion- 
able existence in a watering-place. 
However this may be, Reata did 
not find it so; she made light of 
the miseries: she had not forgotten 
anything in her packing, for the 
simple reason that she had very 
few things to pack; only one large 
trunk had she brought from Mex- 
ico, and that had also followed her 
here, containing the whole of her 
not extensive wardrobe, and she 
was reckless about keeping drawers 
or door locked. There was only 
one thing that she was careful of, 
and that was her desk, the key of 


which she always carried on her 
watch-chain, by the side of a curi- 
ous silver locket, which was the 
only ornament she wore. She was 
jealously watchful of her desk; no 
one had ever seen so much as the 
inside of it. She kept her diary 
there, Gabrielle knew; but what 
more there was hidden within re- 
mained a mystery. 

She did not make much use of 
her diary now, in fact she had only 
opened it once since she came to 
D——bad, and what she had writ- 
ten then had been short. Perhaps 
it was because the pages of the 
shabby green leather volume were 
wellnigh filled up now; for in 
those days and weeks following 
upon that fatal telegram, she had 
written pages upon pages, till now 
she had reached the. last event 
chronicled in the book, The great 
French Revolution, 1789! and there 
were but few blank pages. beyond. 
Under this “ bowleversement sang- 
lante de la Monarchie,” as it was 
termed, she had written :— 

“J should like never to leave 
D——bad, it is so beautiful, so 
different from all other places; the 
sun seems to shine brighter here, 
and the scent of the pine-wood is 
so sweet—far sweeter than flowers. 
It gives me new life, and makes 
me feel light-hearted and happy— 
happier than I have ever felt before. 
It would be impossible ever to be 
sad here.” 

To-day it was Reata’s turn to 
walk, and to-day happened also to 
be one of the days on which Arnold 
was disposed to go to the music. 
The gardens were very full; they 
were bowed to right and left by 
acquaintances, smiled and nodded 
at by friends, and joined by one or 
two gentlemen. 

“ Voila la belle Mexicaine,” said 
somebody to his neighbour. The 
oesee addressed was a tall, dark- 

aired man, not exactly handsome, 
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but decidedly imposing, and well- 
bred-looking. 

“ Where?” he returned, rather 
indifferently. 

“Over there,” explained his 
companion, pointing out the party. 
“Don’t you see? lovely girl in 
white, old lady with rea of 
curls; Schwerendorf by name. 
Wouldn’t mind marrying her my- 
self, only she hasn’t- got a rap— 
lovely girls never have.” 

“Schwerendorf!” interrupted 
the dark-haired man, with a sudden 
look of interest. “Is that the lady 
you are speaking of ?” 

“Yes,” said the other, with a 
laugh; “but it is not the old lady 
I was wanting to marry; it’s the 
young one — you never saw such 
eyes.” 

“ Blue, like turquoises ?” 

“Blue! not a bit of it! dark as 
night.” 

“Oh!” in a tone of disappoint- 
ment. 

“Splendidly handsome! there, 
you can see her now; isn’t she 
beautiful ?” 

“Yes, lovely —at least I didn’t 
look at her,” said the tall man, 
sincerely. 

“I do believe you were only 
looking at the old lady,” laughed 
his friend, chaffingly ; “ tastes differ ; 
la belle Mexicaine for me!” 

Reata, under Madame de Schwer- 
endorf’s wing, was passing at a little 
distance. Arnold was not with 
them now—he had gone off to talk 
to some acquaintances, and deliver 
a message from his father to the 
old one-armed General; and by 
Reata’s side there was walking a 
very young man of insignificant 
appearance, with sandy hair, and a 
smooth, much-freckled face. This 
was no less a person than Prince 
D——, the representative of one of 
the oldest families in the country. 
He was just barely out of his teens, 
poor boy, and had lost his head and 
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heart the very first time that his 
boiled gooseberry eyes (those boiled 
gooseberry eyes which so often go 
with a freckled face and sandy 
hair) met Reata’s dark one. But, 
considering the over-tenderness of 
his youth, and the muddled state 
of his head, he really bore himself 
wonderfully well. He was very 
young, of course, and very plain, 
but his youth did not jar unplea- 
santly as youth in men so often 
does, and he was neither shy, nor 
green, nor awkward, nor did he try 
to appear older than he was. He 
was, in fact, very amusing, with a 
boyish fond of humour and spirits 
in him. Prince D ossessed 
also more solid advantages beyond 
his title. His father had died soon 
after his son’s birth, leaving him 
fine entailed estates, and a large 
fortune, which had accumulated 
during the long minority. Luckily, 
or unluckily, for him, he had a 
vigilant mother, who followed him 
about step by step, in mortal terror 
lest he should throw away his for- 
tune and title upon a person be- 
neath him. She had marked with 
growing displeasure and uneasiness 
her son’s attendance on the beauti- 
ful girl, who was known to be only 
a poor companion; and at this 
moment the Princess was fanning 
herself violently, and throwing in- 
dignant glances towards her sandy- 
haired son, who conversed gaily 
with Reata in his squeaky voice. 
His voice was very squeaky, indeed 
not only an ordinary squeaky voice, 
but one of those cracked unnaturally 
high falsetto voices, which in his 
case was the result of taking cold 
at that critical time when a boy’s 
treble is in process of changing to a 
man’s bass. He had a bass voice, 
too, when he chose to use it—a 
deep, hoarse, growling bass, which 
was almost worse than his high 
voice; and he considerately gave 
people their choice of his two 
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voices. He had given Reata her 
choice to-day, and she had chosen 
the high cracked voice. 

“Do you know the name you go 
by here?” the Prince, who had 
overheard a word or two of conver- 
sation in passing, was asking Reata. 

“No,” she answered, looking 
surprised and startled, with inquiry 
in her eyes. “I suppose I go by 
my usual name ?” 

“Oh, but they have given you 
another name here; I just heard 
somebody saying it this minute, 
and I have heard it often before.” 

“Tell it me, then.” 

“ Perhaps you would not like it.” 

“Perhaps not, but I want to 
know.” 

Reata did not like it much when 
she was told that she went by the 
name of “la belle Mexicaine.” 

“Tt sounds as if I were being 
shown for money, like a crocodile 
with two heads, or a monkey with 
eight legs.” 

“There were monkeys with eight 
legs in your forest, were there not ?” 
said the Prince, soothingly. 

“If you laugh at my forest I will 
never tell you anything more about 
it,” answered Reata, a little indig- 
nantly ; “I will never again i 

“Speak to me,” suggested the 
Prince. F 

“No, I shall have to speak to 
you I suppose, but you shali not 

ear anything more about the hum- 
ming-birds; and certainly not about 
the monkeys you have insulted.” 

“But I assure you, Fraulein 
Reata, I did not in the least mean 
it as an insult. I have always had 
a special hankering after animals 
that have got more than their due 
share of limbs; it is a pleasant 
change—don’t you think so? The 
greatest grief of my childhood was 
not being allowed to go and see a 
five-legged pig at the fair. I sobbed 
myself to sleep, I remember, because 
my mother thought the exhibition 
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too vulgar, and possibly demoralis- 
ing at my tender age. My mother 
was always very careful of me,” he 
concluded, with a sigh. 

“Your mother was quite right,” 
said Reata, demurely. “It would 
have been very bad fora little boy 
like you; it might have frightened 
you into a fit.” 

“T should need to have had a 
good many fits at that rate, for many 
is the five-legged pig I have seen 
since; I never lose an opportunity 
in that way when I can help it: but 
I don’t think I ever quite got over 
that first disappointment; it only 
served to foster my propensity for 
monsters. I can’t bear anything 
that is like anything else; and I 
can’t stand people that are made 
in batches. I have caught myself 
wishing sometimes that so-and-so 
had his nose in the middle of his 
forehead, just to give him a little 
character, or had three eyes instead 
of two by way of change !” 

“ And what change would you be 
kind enough to suggest for me?” 
asked Reata, laughing up at him. 
Of all her acquaintances here she 
found Prince D the pleasantest, 
and got on best with him, because 
of all the men who dangled after 
her he was the least tiresome, and 
the least obtrusively sentimental. 
He was not a grown-up man at all 
in her eyes; he was an amusing 
boy, who admired her very much— 
she would need to have been blind 
not to see that—-but who was far 
too young to be seriously in love. 

“Ought Ito have my mouth at 
the back of my head, or what, 
to make me different from other 
people ?” 

“You are different from other 
people,” said the young man, grow- 
ing serious, and strangling a sigh. 

“ Well, then, in yourself?” put 
in Reata, quickly, to avert any im- 
pending sign of sentiment. 

“ Oh, I should like plenty changes 
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in myself, but it is no use wishing ; 
and at any rate, it is a consolation 
to know that I am too decidedly 
ugly to belong to a batch.” 

And Reata readily agreed with 
him that the consolation must be 
great. From this very personal 
subject they went on to talk of 
more general ones. 

“You were not at the ball yes- 
terday,” said the Prince, trying to 
infuse a very delicate shade of re- 
proach into his voice. 

“Very true; how observant of 
you! but we are going to be at the 
ball on the 20th, you know.” 

“Do you really give me hopes 
for then?” 

“Yes, really; it is almost settled. 
You know,” she went on with some 
hesitation, “that— that— Baron 
Otto Bodenbach is coming with his 
bride in a day or two. We shall 
be a very large party. I wonder if 
I can dance, by the by? I know I 
can by myself, in the forest over 
the moss—but in a ball-room it will 
be different, I suppose; I have 
never been at a ball.” 

The Prince was on the point of 
beginning to launch into confident 
assertions when an _ interruption 


came; they got entangled with a- 


party of acquaintances, they stood 
still for a moment talking, they 
moved on again in a changed order. 
Arnold had joined them again. 

“ Your mother is looking for you 
everywhere, Prince,” he said to the 
young man, with unnecessary em- 
pressement ; and the Prince, catch- 
ing sight of his mother’s outspread 
black fan close at hand, made a 
virtue of necessity, and resigned 
himself to filial obedience ; while 
the old Princess, having extricated 
her son from the ranks of danger, 
moved off, with a coldly patronis- 
ing smile to the party, drawing her 
son in tow. 

As they walked on again, Madame 
de Schwerendorf began screwing 





out her neck to its greatest power 
of elongation, which was not very 
much. 

“ My dear,” she whispered in an 
excited sotto voce, “such a chance! 
I declare it is he, and he is com- 
ing towards us. If I had known, I 
should certainly have asked you to 
stay at home to-day.” 

“Who? why?’ asked Reata, 
bewildered. 

“ Hush, not so loud, pour ’amour 
de Dieu! I would not for worlds 
have people think that I am trying 
to catch him—gquwelle idée/ An 
there is dear Arnold close by too, 
and he might take it amiss—I wish 
I knew what was the right thing to 
do.” 

Meanwhile a tall, dark-haired 
man, of distinguished appearance, 
was making his way towards the 
party. | ; 
“And to think that Hermine 
is sitting quietly at home stitch- 
ing at those pocket-handkerchiefs. 
Quelle idée!” continued Madame 
de Schwerendorf to Reata, in a 
breathless whisper. The tall man 
came up, bowed, was introduced to 
Reata as Count Stayn, and then ac- 
companied them down the gardens, 
walking at Madame de Schweren- 
dorf’s side. 

“T hope Fraulein Hermine is quite 
well?” he inquired, with a look of 
grave interest. 

“Quite well, thank you. It is 
such a pleasant surprise to see you 
here, Count Stayn,” and the old 
lady had some difficulty in restrain- 
ing herself from shaking her two 
bunches of curls right into the 
Count’s face. 

The Count smiled quietly to him- 
self; and Madame de Schweren- 
dorf, afraid of having said too much, 
glanced anxiously at Arnold. Was 
he looking displeased? No, Arnold 
was not looking displeased at all; 
and the unreasonable mother felt 
relieved and provoked all at once. 
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“Who is that gentleman? and 
why is Madame de Schwerendorf 
so excited?’ Reata asked Arnold, 
as they walked behind the others. 

“Tt is Count Stayn,” explained 
Arnold; “and I believe they met 
him at T this spring.” 





“T think I understand,” said 
Reata, saying her thought out 
loud. 


“ What do you understand ?” 

“He wants to marry Hermine,” 
she said, still pursuing her own 
train of ideas; and then she start- 
ed, and raised her eyes to him sud- 
denly to see if he had heard her, 
and were angry: it was rather the 
same sort of look that Madame de 
Schwerendorf had turned upon him 
a minute ago, only that a look com- 
ing from watery green eyes, and 
from the depths of glorious dark 
ones, can never be the same thing. 
Arnold bent down a little to meet 
her look, and if there had been no 
displeasure in his face before, there 
was pleasure in it now; and Reata 
looked down as quickly as she had 
looked up, with a bright crimson 
tint showing through the creamy 
whiteness of her skin. 


It was on a sultry afternoon, 
with heavy thunder-clouds hanging 
in the sky, that the newly-married 
couple arrived at D bad. It 
was not to be more than a flying 
visit, of a week at most — just 
enough to let the bride get ac- 
quainted with her new relations— 
and then they were to go back to 
Vienna, and get settled in their 
temporary home,—a comfortable, 
luxuriously -fitted-up villa which 
Halka’s father had engaged for 
them for the coming half-year, that 
they might enjoy the full benefit of 
the great Vienna Exhibition. 

The Baron was enchanted with 
his daughter-in-law, and Gabrielle 
said she was enchanted too, al- 
though she did not feel somehow 
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quite at her ease when alone in her 
presence, 

When Halka first stepped out of 
the carriage in her light silver-grey 
travelling dress, Reata, watching 
her from the window, decided at 
once that she was less good-looking 
than in her photograph—that in fact 
she was really not good-looking at 
all; but the discovery did not bring 
her any special gratification. Otto’s 
bride was welcome to be as hand- 
some as she chose. Otto busied 
himself very much with getting the 
things out of the carriage; and 
when, finally, the last packet was 
got out, and there was no more 
pretext for keeping turned away, 
he did not respond much to his 
father’s effusive congratulations. 

There was somebody else in the 
carriage, or rather there had been 
somebody else, for he had been the 
first to jump out—it was Langen- 
feld. Langenfeld in high health 
and spirits, showing his white teeth, 
as he always did when pleasantly 
excited, whom Otto had come across 
in Vienna, wandering about rather 
disconsolately, trying to improve 
his mind by daily visits to the great 
Exhibition. It was after his third 


“or fourth visit that Otto stumbled 


pe him, standing in hopeless per- 
plexity before the model of a pro- 
jected cannon, which was expected 
to do wonders of wholesale destruc- 
tion in future warfare. 

“ Holloa, Langenfeld! what are 
you doing here ?” 

“On leave; providentially half 
of the squadron got symptoms of 
cholera directly after you left, so 
the manceuvres are to go to the 
wall, heaven be praised! and I am 
tasting liberty.” 

“You were not looking much 
like enjoying liberty when I came 

” 


No; Langenfeld confessed frank- 
ly that he was not enjoying his 
liberty as much as he had expected. 
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The Exhibition was a very fine 
thing, but hard to understand; 
people expected you to know about 
everything, and asked questions, 


' &c., and there was no other fun 


except the circus to be got at that 
time of the year; “and one can’t 
be at the circus all day,” he con- 
cluded, pathetically. So finally, 
when Otto said he was going to 
D. bad next day, and proposed 
that his comrade should accompany 
him, Langenfeld, to whom any plan 
which promised excitement was like 
water to a thirsty land, literally 
jumped: at the idea; and this is the 
way in which he came to be in the 
carriage, and to leap out of it be- 
fore anybody else. Perhaps Otto 
had pressed him with rather extra 
warmth, in order to get hold of a 
decent excuse for breaking the mo- 
notony of the honeymoon ¢éte-a- 
tétes. This is not meant to imply 
that Otto did not get on well with 
his wife; but he got on best with 
her in society; she was always so 
sure to do and say the right things, 
and to fill her position with such 
= grace, that no husband in 

is place could have failed to be 
proud of her. But when a man 
is alone with his wife, it does not 
matter so much whether she always 
does and says the right things—in 
fact, the wrong things are usually 
the pleasantest. Besides, Otto had 
had so many ¢éte-d-tétes with Halka 
during the last winter, and there 
had then been the charm of danger, 
which now there was not. 

It was only after Halka had got 
through the greetings of her father- 
in-law and Gabrielle, that in turn- 
ing round she caught a first sight 
of Reata; she was for a moment 
surprised and puzzled—surprised 
at her beauty, puzzled how to ac- 
count for her existence. There was 
no surprise on her face, however, 
only calm inquiry, as she looked 
towards the Baron for explanation. 











An introduction followed, and from 
the Baron’s incoherent stammering, 
Halka was only able to gather some- 
thing about “dear cousin Olivia” 
and “ Mexico.” At the word Mex- 
ico, which was the most distinctly 
pronounced in the jumble, Halka 
raised her head, and gave Reata 
a quick piercing glance from her 
glassy grey eyes. If she had come 
from Mexico, then probably Otto 
must know her too, and why had 
he not mentioned her name? And 
then with a sudden, fast-creeping, 
freezing suspicion, and a pang of 
inward jealousy, she felt that there 
might well be reasons for his silence. 
She had not forgotten the episode of 
the sketch book, and this girl had 
long black hair. All this passed 
through Halka’s mind very quick- 
ly as she shook hands, and made 
a commonplace remark to Reata. 
From Reata’s face she had looked 
at her husband’s instinctively— 
Otto had come into the room, but 
he was standing with his back to 
the light, so that she could not see 
his face for a moment; in the next 
she had seen it, and had seen that 
it was paler than the dust of the 
journey need have made it, and she 
felt no more doubt now that the girl 
before her must be her most mortal 
enemy. 

After the arrival of the happy 
couple the Bodenbachs’ life was 
gayer than ever; there was a good 
deal of fuss made about the Polish 
bride, who was not beautiful, but 
who dressed herself with such 
matchless taste. Every élégante 
in the place burned with envy at 
the richly simple, elegantly careless 
toilets in which she daily appeared. 
They studied the fall of her trains 
with opera-glasses from the win- 
dows, and exhausted their eyesight 
in endeavouring to decipher where 
the exact charm of her dresses lay, 
which put their Vienna and Paris 
costumes into shade. Halka, calm- 
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ly aware of it all, sauntered along 
the promenade on her handsome 
husband’s arm. They were wel- 
come to study her train as much 
as they liked, for they would never 
hit it off—just as little as she could 
ever make herself beautiful, like 
that dark-eyed girl, that Mexican 
companion, whom she hated with 
blind jealousy. 

Otto and his bride were a model 
couple, and Otto was a model bride- 
groom—always by her side in pub- 
lic, attentive and considerate, but 
not demonstrative. There is no 
form of vulgarity so unpleasant as 
that of a tender couple—a couple, 
that is to say, who obtrude their 
tenderness into public notice; it is 
only one degree less irritating (I am 
not even sure that it is that) than a 
publicly quarrelsome couple, and it 
is more ridiculous. 

With her new relations Halka 
got on as well as she did in society ; 
she was just the sort of woman 
whom the Baron would have wished 
for his youngest son. He admired 
her tact, and her demeanour, and 
high-breeding; but if the Baron 
had spoken the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, he too, like 
his daughter, would have confessed 
to a certain feeling of discomfort 
at the times when he found him- 
self alone with his fair daughter-in- 
law. A person who seemed as if 
she could never under any circum- 
stances get flurried, or lose her head 
or her temper, could not be quite 
congenial to the old Baron’s easily 
flustered temperament. With Her- 
mine, Halka was quietly courteous, 
without being warm; with Reata 
she was more coldly courteous, on 
the few occasions when she found 
herself compelled to acknowledge 
her existence—-as a general rule, it 
suited her better to ignore it. She 
was able to spend a whole afternoon 
in the same room as Reata, joining 
in the same conversation with her, 


and yet seemingly overlooking her 
presence—seemingly unaware of it ; 
although no one like Halka watched 
her every movement, and listened. 
to her every word, with such vigi- 
lance, the vigilance of watchful 
jealousy. 

To a close observer, Otto was in 
manner restless and changeable ; 
gayer sometimes than the occasion 
demanded, with sudden shades of 
moodiness coming unprovoked over 
him. It was never very startling, 
only subtle shades, which few 
people marked; but Arnold marked 
them, and so did Halka. Reata 
might have marked them too, only 
that her mind was full of other 
things. 

It was three days after the ar- 
rival of the happy couple that the 
whole party were sitting down by 
the side of the river. They were a 
large party—Otto, Halka, Madame 
de Schwerendorf, Reata, Arnold, 
the Prince, Langenfeld, Hermine 
and her attendant Count. The 
Count had been very attendant in- 
deed, ever since his appearance at 
D bad. He paid Hermine every 
attention which it is considered cor- 
rect for a gentleman to pay to a 
lady whom he admires, and hopes 
to make his wife. But although he 
was so very correct and well-regu- 
lated in his demeanour, Count Stayn 
was not a mere man of the world, 
wishing merely to find a suitable 
wife and settle down. He really 
had a heart, and he really was in 
love, very much in love, with Her- 
mine. In her he had found his 
ideal of what a German woman 
should be. Being very dark him- 
self, he always admired very fair- 
haired women. Dark women might 
be beautiful, he supposed, but not 
for him. Reata was beautiful, he 
supposed, because everybody said 
so, but he could not see it. Dark 
eyes had not the power to enthral 
him. He could not understand 
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how any man in his senses could 
prefer that slight pale dark creature 
to the glorious Hermine, golden- 
haired, blue-eyed, rosy and milky, 
calm and stately, as a German 
woman should be. There was also 
another young lady of the party 
beyond the usual number, a young 
lady of the name of Melanie, whose 
father, having no taste for chaper- 
onage, had judiciously palmed off 
on to Madame de Schwerendorf’s 
care. Fraulein Melanie could be 
best described by saying that every 
one of her limbs or features, which 
should have been large, was_ small, 
and every other which should have 
been small, was large; such was at 
least the general impression con- 
veyed. She had small eyes, puny 
eyebrows, narrow shoulders, short 
hair; while she rejoiced in a wide 
mouth, thick nose, large ears, and 
enormous hands and feet. 

It was a splendid afternoon, with 
mellow evening tints beginning to 
creep over the world; the party had 
dispersed a little on reaching the 
river’s side, each having chosen a 
seat according to his or her indi- 
vidual taste. Reata had not sat 
down at all yet; she was springing 
about the rocks, gathering large 
clumps of forget-me-nots, bidding 
defiance to possible water-snakes— 
the Prince springing about after her, 
holding the surplus of forget-me- 
nots, and Langenfeld close behind, 
cane in hand, ready to annihilate 
the first water-snake that should 
“are across the stones, or push its 

ead out of the long grasses that 
grew between them. Arnold, stand- 
ing at the edge, watched them with 
a frown, and switched off the heads 
of the innocent forget-me-nots 
within reach. Otto, standing in 
the shadow of the fir-trees, watch- 
ed the whole picture with a still 
deeper frown, that was almost a 
scowl. 
“ There, I have got enough forget- 
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me-nots now,” said Reata to Lan- 
genfeld. “Let us come up—I am 
going to arrange them; every one 
who likes can have bouquets.” 

“ And I deserve the first and the 
largest,” said Langenfeld, as he gave 
her his hand up the rocks. She 
met Arnold’s eyes fixed upon her 

vely. 

“They are all going to be exactly 
the same size,” she explained. “No 
one shall have a larger one than 
any one else, except Gabrielle; poor 
Gabrielle deserves the most.” 

As she put her foot on the top of 
the bank, her watch-chain caught 
upon a little straggling branch of 
a bush; she felt a tug, and then 
some small object went clattering 
down the stones towards the water’s 
edge. 

“Oh, my locket!” she cried out, 
making a frantic grab after it; “can 
nobody save it for me? my father’s 
picture,’—and she grew red, and 
then white all at once. 

Langenfeld was already descend- 
ing at a neck-breaking rate, pur- 
suing the silver locket as it went 
bounding from stone to stone. 
Arnold was before him—he had 
been nearer from the first; he made 
two strides, and plunged in his arm 
to the frothy water, just as the 
locket, with one last bound, plumped 
into the river and disappeared. 

“Oh, it is gone!” Reata cried, in 
despair, wringing her hands, and 
the tears standing in her eyes. “I 
am so sorry !” 

Halka had risen from the tree- 
stump, and had come towards the 
scene of action. She had seen the 
disturbance on Reata’s face, and 
heard it in her voice, and some 
instinct of curiosity, a curiosity 
which sprang from nothing but a 
vague suspicion, moved her to draw 
nearer. 

“Tt is not gone!” shouted Ar- 
nold, withdrawing his dripping 
sleeve from the water, and holding 
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up half of the silver locket; the 
hinge had sprung asunder in the 
violent descent. 

“Oh, but the other half, the one 
with the picture,” she called back. 
He was feeling for it already under 
the frothy surface, and drew it out 
after a minute. 

The portrait, which this accident 
had left unclosed, and which Ar- 
nold of course could not fail seeing, 
was that of an elderly gentleman, 
painted on ivory, very faded and 
weak already, and rendered still 
more so by this involuntary immer- 
sion into the watery element. 

“Thank you,” she said, warmly, 
as he put her damaged property 
into her hands. 

“T have seen that face some- 
where before,” remarked Arnold, 
reflectively. 

“No, you have not,” Reata said, 
almost fiercely, turning red under 
the quietly scrutinising gaze of 
Halka’s eyes, which she felt upon 
her face, and looking round her 
with an air of digquietude at seeing 
herself an object of general atten- 
tion ; for Hermine, perhaps glad of 
an occasion for breaking off conver- 
sation with her devoted Count, had 
risen and come near to look at the 
locket, and the Count had risen 
also, not to look at the locket, but 
to remain near Hermine. He, at 
all events, had not had enough con- 
versation yet. 

“Tt is not very likely that you 
should ever have met my father,” 
Reata said, recovering herself, and 
speaking more quietly. 

“T have seen that face before, 
or some one very like it,” repeated 
Arnold; “but I cannot remember 
where.” 

“Ts it so very unlikely, after all, 
that Arnold should have met your 
father ?”’ inquired Halka, with polite 
contradiction. ‘“ He was a German, 
was he not ?” 

“Yes, but he lived in Mexico, 
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and Baron Arnold has never been 
in Mexico.” 

“ But Otto has been in Mexico ;” 
Halka’s face brightened with a faint 
tinge of animation. “ Perhaps he 
would recognise the face.” 

“T shall not give him the chance,” 
Reata answered, coldly; and she 
slipped the broken locket into the 
safe harbour of her pocket. 

“Oh, just as you choose, of course. 
Mr. Lackenegg’s face can hardly be 
of very much interest to us.” 

“Tt is getting cold here by the 
water. We had better be going 
home, Halka,” said Otto, provoked 
at the way he had been put aside. 
Halka did find it cool; and she 
would have been very glad to get 
home, but curiosity and suspicion 
were awakened within her, and 
she felt averse to leaving Reata out 
of her sight just now. She had 
disliked her before for her own 
sake; and now there was a new in- 
terest in the idea that there might 
be something—some shadow upon 
Reata’s name, or some secret in her 
life—which might be found out, 
and serve to lower her. If Reata 
has a secret, let her beware of this 
woman’s jealous eyes, which will 
seek to unravel it and drag it to 
light. 

They all sat down again on the 
stones in a scattered group. Reata 
picked up her forget-me-nots, which 
she had dropped in her fright—or 
rather Langenfeld picked them up 
for her—and she began to make 
them up into little bunches. 

There was a shade of constraint 
on the party since the episode of 
the locket, and conversation was 
languid. 

The river bubbled and frothed at 
their feet, and kept up a running 
conversation of its own with the 
air. Now and then a trout made a 
jump from the water at some fly 
that danced gaily on the surface, 
and sank down with a tiny splash, 
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and only a few eddying circles to 
mark the spot where it had risen. 
A couple of water-ousels were call- 
ing to each other from the banks in 
their shrill pipy voices; and the 
deep shadow of the pine-trees, grow- 
ing longer but fainter, lengthened 
and lengthened and spread around ; 
and the sun died away from one 
ruddy trunk after another. 

Presently the conversation turned 
upon riding. 

“ What a pretty horse you have 
got, Prince!” said Reata. “I saw 
it this morning.” 

“T am so delighted that you like 
anything that belongs to me. I 
always thought him rather ugly 
myself; but I shall begin to ad- 
mire him from to-day. I shall put 
a knot upon my pocket-handker- 
chief in order to remember.” 

“ Perhaps you would like him to 
have another leg or so,” Reata sug- 
gested. “You would be sure to 
admire him then.” 

Madame de Schwerendorf looked 
shocked; Fraulein Melanie laughed 
loudly, without quite knowing why ; 
Halka raised her eyebrows imper- 
ceptibly ; Arnold drew his eyebrows 
together very perceptibly, and threw 
a piece of stick at one of the water- 
ousels, There evidently was a joke 
between these two which no one 
else understood. 

“There are such delightful rides 
here,” went on the Prince, eagerly, 
and using his growling bass, as he 
always did when he wanted to be 
particularly impressive. “If you 
would only accept the loan of one 
of my horses we might make up a 
party, and explore that ruin further 
up the valley.” 

“Yes, I should have liked it,” 
said Reata; “but I have got no 
habit.” 

“Perhaps Fraulein Lackenegg 
has another reason,” said Halka, 
turning suavely to Reata. All this 
time she had en inwardly writh- 





ing with rage at all this fuss which 
was being made about this girl. 
She did not see why she should 
have a prince crouching at her feet 
in this absurd fashion, and offering 
her horses. “ Perhaps you cannot 
ride ?” 

“ Ask your husband if you want 
to know,” flashed out Reata, temper 
getting the better of prudence ; and if 
Halka’s suspicions had needed con- 
firmation, they were confirmed now. 

“Probably he will not remem- 
ber. He did not even mention 
having seen you in Mexico.” 

“JT daresay not,” said Reata, 
under her breath and between her 
set teeth; and with another pang 
Halka felt that her own words re- 
coiled upon herself with a sharper 
sting. 

“ We really must be going home,” 
exclaimed Madame de Schweren- 
dorf, starting to her feet, in nerv- 
ous dread of something unpleasant. 
“You have done with your flowers, 
have you not, my dear?” 

“Oh yes, quite done,” said Reata, 
starting. She had all but forgotten 
the flowers, that were lying in a 
blue heap on her Jap. She gathered 
them up quickly, and began distri- 
buting them round to Madame de 
Schwerendorf, to Hermine, to Friu- 
lein Melanie, to Halka. Halka took 
hers as readily as the others did. 
She would have much preferred 
trampling it under foot, as coming 
from Reata; but blue was her fa- 
vourite colour, and forget-me-nots 
are blue. And so Halka took the 
little bunch with a smile, and stuck 
it into the front of her dress. 

The ladies were all provided with 
forget-me-nots now. It was the 
gentlemen’s turn. The Prince put 
out his hand with a half-imploring, 
half-injured air. Langenfeld came 
down the rocks quickly, declaring 
he would not be the last. Otto fol- 
lowed more slowly. Suddenly it 
flashed upon Reata’s mind that she 
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would have to give flowers to Otto 
as well as to the others. That 
would never do. She sprang for- 
ward, and tumbled all the remain- 
ing bouquets down into the running 
water, declaring that the gentlemen 
did not need flowers. Splash, 
splash, the little blue bunches 
dropped in, and sailed along quick- 
ly or slowly, as the water caught 
them. There was an outcry. Lan- 
genfeld and the Prince went racing 
down the rocks, fishing out the 
bunches of draggled flowers with 
their hands—pursuing them down 
the stream, laughing and growing 
excited over the chase, like a couple 
of schoolboys as they were. Ficha 
and Chéri, always ready for any ex- 


citement, went careering along the 


bank, barking at the little blue 
spots as they were drifted past on 
the foamy surface. Arnold also 
looked after the flowers as they 
sailed away; but he did not pur- 
sue them or run races for them. 
Arnold could hardly be called a 
schoolboy. 

As they walked home the Prince 
began looking about him nervously. 
He had a great number of wet 
forget-me-nots in his button-hole, 
and was walking at Reata’s side. 
At her other side was Arnold. 

“ Are you looking for your mo- 
ther ?” asked Reata. 

“It is more likely that your 
mother is looking for you,” said 
Arnold, emphatically. 

“T am afraid it is,” the Prince 
acquiesced, with a sigh. “Bless 
me, if I don’t see a black fan 
moving over there, and I have 
not asked you yet about the ball! 
The plans are not changed yet, I 
hope ?” 

“No, not that I know of,” re- 
turned Reata. 

“ What are you going to wear, 
Fraulein Lackenegg ?” inquired Me- 
lanie, who had come up with Ma- 
dame Schwerendorf. “I am going 


to wear green -and-gold, with a 
wreath of acorns.” 

The gentlemen looked startled 
at this announcement, and Halka 
shuddered slightly. 

“ What are you going to wear?” 

“T have not got the slightest 
notion what I shall wear. Very 
likely I shall not be able to go at 
the last moment, for want of a ball- 
dress.” 

“ But, my dear, pour amour de 
Dieu, what do you mean? You 
must think seriously. It is high 
time. Hermine has got half her 
flounces hemmed already. You 
really must decide at once what 
you are going to wear.” 

“Put on that white dress you 
wore at Steinbihl, the day you 
gathered all those red roses, and 
take a bunch of them in your 
hand,” said Arnold, suddenly and 
jerkily, not looking at Reata. She 


raised her eyes towards him in 


surprise, and a great thrill ran 
through her and shook her gently. 
Langenfeld and the Prince looked 
at each other, and their eyes met 
in discomfiture. 

“That would hardly do,” she 
answered, endeavouring to speak 
lightly. “My poor dress was not 
considered good enough for the 
gardens, and would not be admitted 
into the ball-room, I fear; but I 
shall have to wear white or black, 
on account of my mourning; and 
I should like some red roses, only 
I don’t know where I should get 
them.” 

“You will allow me to get them 
for you,” said the Prince, implor- 
ingly. “I can undertake to pro- 
cure as many as you like.” 

“Thank you,” said Reata, sim- 
ply: but Arnold did not look as 
much delighted as the ready adop- 
tion of his plan of toilet would 
have seemed to justify. 

“ And what may I be allowed to 
procure?” Langenfeld asked, with 
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a rueful expression of face. “ Sure- 
ly I might have got at least half 
the roses. If Prince D—— is go- 
ing to give you your bouquet, 
might I not get the flowers for 
your hair ?” 

“Thank you, I don’t want any 
flowers for my hair; I can only 
wear black or white.” 

“Then let me get something 
black,” in a lugubrious tone. “Are 
there no other sort of flowers or 
feathers, or things, that you want? 
What is there black?” looking 
about in wild search: “are there 
no black flowers?” 

“Hardly, I am afraid, unless 
you can discover Dumas’s Twulipe 
noire,” said Halka, making the re- 
mark listlessly over her husband’s 
shoulder. 

“But there are black birds,” 
said Langenfeld, cheering up, as he 
caught sight of a big crow sitting 
on the top of a neighbouring tree. 
“Can’t you use any part of a crow 
about your dress ?” 

“Very well, you can bring me 
a crow’s wing, if you like,” said 
Reata, fixing upon the least objec- 
tionable part of the bird. “T’ll see 
what I can do with it.” 

“Thank you,” said the Lieuten- 
ant, enthusiastically. “ How lucky 
itis I brought my gun! I always 
take it with me in case of anything 
turning up, though June isn’t a 
likely month. I shall go out at 
sunrise to-morrow, and won’t come 
home till I have got a crow. Are 
you quite sure that one bird will be 
enough ?” 

“ Quite,” said Reata, laughing. 
“Probably more than enough.” 

“T am afraid it will be rather a 
wild-goose chase,” Halka said, again 
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looking back gracefully. “ Fraulein 
Lackenegg will hardly be able to 
make much of a crow’s wing, even 
if you were good-natured enough to 
procure it for her.” 

“T shall certainly wear it if you 
are kind enough to get it for me,” 
Reata said, with rising colour. She 
did not care one straw about either 
the crow or Langenfeld, but the 
sting of Halka’s little puncturing 
darts was beginning to rouse her 
blood, and she spoke with more 
empressement than was at all neces- 
sary, and much more than she at 
all felt. Halka only shrugged her 
shoulders: it is usually considered 
unladylike to shrug one’s shoul- 
ders, but her way of doing it was 
eminently ladylike. 

“T may count upon the crow, 
then, Lieutenant Langenfeld, may 
I not?” Reata repeated at the door ; 
and quite contrary to her wont, 
only because she felt Halka’s eyes 
watching her, she gave Langenfeld 
her hand and an encouraging smile. 

In turning away, her eyes met 
Arnold’s full, and there was dis- 
pleasure and pain written broadly 
in his. “He thinks I am a miser- 
able flirt,” she said to herself bit- 
terly, as she passed in before him 
to the house. And that same 
evening, when she was alone in her 
room, she knelt by the side of her 
bed, and with her face buried in 
her hands, and her slight fingers 
pressed hard against her hot scarlet 
cheeks, she confessed to herself 


that she too had been fickle—that 

not only had she been able to out- 

live her first love, but that. she 

loved again: she told herself plain- 

ly at last that she loved Arnold 
denbach. 











A paraGrapu in bold type recently 
announced that the important post 
which I have held for a good many 

ears now was about to become va- 
cant. The Advocatus Diaboli had re- 
signed, and his resignation had been 
accepted. The paragraph, I have 
reason to believe, was inspired—the 
news at least was substantially cor- 
rect. The economical reformers had 
es his S. H. that the duties 

discharged were purely nominal, 
and that sinecures were obnoxious 
to the enlightened spirit of the age. 
So I am retiring from office when- 
ever the terms of superannuation, 
about which there has been some 
little unpleasantness, have been ar- 
ranged. One knows, of course, that 
these details are managed by sub- 
ordinates, and there has been no 
interruption of the cordial under- 
standing which should always exist 
between an advocate and his client. 
As Shakespeare says, the Prince of 
Darkness is agentleman. Age may 
have mellowed the “gay wisdom” 
for which he was famous in his 
youth ; I have a sort of impression 
that he reads the ‘Record;’ he 
is certainly a good deal stouter than 
he was when I knew him first. 
Though, like most able men who 
have outgrown the revolutionary 
fever of their teens, inclining to a 
cynical conservatism, his taste for 
paradox, his impatience of peda- 
gogy, and his aversion to the Phil- 
istines, are as strongly marked as 
ever. The rehabilitation of the his- 
torical ragamuffin is a spécialité 
of our time; and though the prac- 
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tice of my office rather inclines me 
to take the other line, 1 am bound 
to say that a good deal of misun- 
derstanding has prevailed about a 
character that is not deficient in 
sprightly or even amiable traits, 
He came round to my box at Covent 
Garden the other night, and took 
the bul] by the horns with charac- 
teristic frankness. Patti was play- 
ing in “ Faust”—a_ charming 
Gretchen. What can be sweeter 
than this innocent German girl at 
her spinning-wheel singing her 
snatch of German ballad—“ Es war 
ein kénig im Thule”? But when 
we come to the tragedy—ah ! then 
we miss the incomparable Titiens, 
who, in spite of face and figure, in 
spite of ugliness and unwieldiness, 
could rise to a height of mellifluous 
passion, of melodious rapture and 
despair, which pretty Mademoiselle 
Patti (she is Mademoiselle again, I 
presume) cannot understand any 
more than a kitten understands 
Beethoven. 

His 8. H. (Sable Highness?) was 
quite pleased, especially with his 
own representative, who, in nodding 
plumes, arched eyebrows, and flam- 
ing flamingo-coloured tights, acted 
with becoming spirit.* 

“Very clever indeed, and Ma- 
demoiselle is really too charming. 
But if this grotesque diablerie is 
the best that your society can pro- 
duce, then I cannot honestly say 
that I entertain much apprehension 
of the issue. It is plain that your 
people believe as little in the wiles 
of the devil as in the wings of the 





* It was, I may say, M. Gailhard who 
shabby, seedy gentleman agua woul 
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angels who bear Mademoiselle’s 
blessed spirit to—to—the other 
place. Titiens, to be sure, was a 
danger: she swept my poor Mephis- 
topheles and your well-to-do cherubs 
out of the way, and showed us 
retribution dogging guilt and pas- 
sion and despair as the lightning 
is emphasised by the thunder-clap. 
No, my friend, I would rather you 
left the devil alone just at present 
—the state of public opinion on 
that important subject is all that 
I could desire. In giving up the 
adversary they are giving up all 
-who row in the same boat with him 
—my poor dear friends, Gabriel, 
Michael, and the rest of them. 
For when the central figure of the 
popular mythology has been dis- 
placed, what is to come of the small- 
er fry? The whole spiritual edi- 
fice will topple over with a smash, 
and with it will go (will it not ?) 
the wholesome belief in pains and 
penalties, and the inevitable se- 
quences which the act of knocking 
your head against a stone wall has 
hitherto been thought to involve.” 

Then he went on to explain in 
his airy and affable way why he 
was forced to retrench. Economical 
administration had become quite 
the rage among his advisers; sala- 
ries were being cut down right and 
left; they had had a bad harvest 
like ourselves, and there was general 
discontent. 

“T can’t afford you any longer,” 
he continued, quite pleasantly, 
slapping me on the back. “ Let 
them make as many saints as they 
like—the more the merrier—and 
they may throw in a miracle or two 
at odd times, if it pleases them. 
It’s not my business to show up the 
tricks of the trade—my interest is 
all the other way. I am sorry to 
part with you—the dissolution of 
an agreeable connection is always 
painful; but, to a person in your 
extensive practice, my humble hono- 
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rarium can be of no consequence. 
I must have a catching cry—an 
eligible piece of clap-trap—for our 
next election, which is close at 
hand. Economy with efficiency, or 
economy with inefficiency (I forget 
the exact terms), though a little 
musty and moth-eaten, will do as 
well as a better, will it. not? My 
subjects are growing devilishly de- 
mocratic, and old Moloch stumps 
about the country inveighing 
against personal government.” 

This was in July, and a month 
afterwards we met at Stachelberg, 
where he had come to take “the 
cure.” He was a little out of sorts 
with the London summer; the un- 
seasonable cold had not suited him ; 
and he had supped with Sir W—— 
L—— more than once on wit-and- 
water—an unwholesome diet. 

You are English, and you do not 
recognise the name? Stachelberg 
lies in a broad fertile valley ; yet it 
is possible within the hour to enter 
the true Alpine world—the Tédi, 
the Klein Tédi, the Clariden group, 
and the noble rock-wall of the Sel 
sanft rising round about you. Much 
of the wonderful architecture of this 
district is due to the fact that the 
Glarus mountains are mainly com- 
posed of limestone—a material which 
is worked by Nature’s chisel, storm 
and sunshine, into the strangest 
shapes—shapes sometimes grotesque 
indeed, but always noble and em- 
phatic. The secondary crags are 
most pronounced in character; but 
the great rock of the neighbour- 
hood—one of nature’s greatest feats 
in the rock line—is the Glarnisch, 
which, whether its craggy battle- 
ments, ice-coped, snow - furrowed, 
are seen as one vast fortress from 
the Ocli Alp, or, softly repeated at 
sunsct, in the green waters of the 
Klén See, is always dominant over 
the valleys. It gives the tone to 
the neighbourhood. Even Glarus, 
a manufacturing town which lies 
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at its base, is transfigured by the 
roximity of its mighty neighbour. 
The very cotton-mills become poeti- 
cal and suggestive, and the children 
grow up into the prettiest imagin- 
able girls—girls with luminous 
black Italian eyes, and pure, bright, 
healthy English complexions. And 
the Baths where you stay are com- 
fortable, moderate, pleasantly Ger- 
man, unknown to Mr. Cook, and 
surrounded by woods, out of which 
rise—some of them a sheer mile 
overhead—ridge upon ridge of grey 
limestone crag, forming a suitable 
framework for the mighty mass of 
blue glacier and dazzling snow-field 
which closes the valley. Stay at 
Stachelberg; but if you loiter for 
an evening at Glarus, when the heat 
of the day is spent, when every 
peak is giving out its own charac- 
teristic note of colour,—the moun- 
tains of the Wallen See purple 
against the north, the sober grey 
of the Glarnisch growing effulgent, 
and all the snow-slopes rosy and 
radiant as the bareheaded girls, who, 
arm in arm, stroll past you in the 
market-place, cool and shady with 
the gathering night,—you will own 
that even Giarus is a choice resting- 
place in a choice land. 

We were lying on the banks of 
the Klén See, the mighty preci- 
pices of the Glarnisch towering 
overhead. He was skimming an old 
number of the ‘ Daily Telegraph ’— 
even the ubiquitous ‘Telegraph’ 
takes a week to reach this happy 
valley. Then he burst into a 
mighty guffaw—laughter such as 
we associate with the burly gods of 
Walhalla over their ale. It was 
quite refreshing to hear the satur- 
nine and scoffing spirit of the 
‘Faust’ indulge in this natural and 
unforced mirth. 

“This is excellent,” he observed, 
when he had recovered his breath. 
“These young lions of the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph,’ as our acquaintance Mat 
Arnold calls them, will be the death 
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of me. You have a fine florid style, 
my friend ; why don’t you associate 
yourself with the greatest circula- 
tion in the world? Here you are 
throwing away your time in my 
graceless society, by the sleepy 
waters of this charming lake, when 
you might be imparting novel and 
useful information about our seclud- 
ed community, and thrilling with 
the record of daring deeds and aston- 
ishing adventures the nervous sys- 
tems of a hundred thousand daily 
readers. Try your hand at it, my 
good fellow, while I light a cigarette. 
Only, before you start, listen td 
this. You must figure to yourself 
that a holiday correspondent has 
been taking a ‘ peep at the Engad- 
ine,’ and is returning by the Albula 
road, along which, as you are aware, 
the familiar diligence passes two or 
three times a-day. Keep that in 
mind, and then do justice to the 
vigour of imagination and the splen- 
dour of rhetoric in this magnifi- 
cent description of an Alpine thun- 
derstorm. Hear how he begins: 
‘Leaving Pontresina one after- 
noon with the idea of sleeping at 
the first convenient inn after night- 
fall, I happened to encounter, when 
on the loneliest and most dreary 
moments of the pass, a thunderstorm 
as vivid and as terrible as that which 
attacked London just about the same 
time. Vegetation had again been 
left behind when, with great drops 
of rain and a darkened sky, the 
storm began. I was in a wild 
mountainous district, amidst cold 
black tarns, jagged rocks, and huge 
masses of desolate snow ; the place 
was miles away from human habita- 
tion, not a living creature was near 
me, when this pitiless thunderstorm 
commenced, with bright piercing 
flashes of lightning that seemed to 
strike and ricochet from the moun- 
tains, and with thunder that rever- 
berated against the hundred rocks, 
and was simply deafening. Shelter 
there was absolutely none—not a 
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hut, not a cabin, nor even a pro- 
truding rock. The sky was ink- 
black, the rain descended in tor- 
rents, and the cows and chamois, 
frightened almost to death, came 
down from the mountains into the 
road, and rubbed themselves against 
me, as if for protection, as I hurried 
along the broad path, and went 
deeper and deeper into the dark- 
ness.’ ‘Deil tak’ me,’ as my old 
Scotch gamekeeper used to say, if I 
ever heard anything like it. ‘ Zhe 
cows and the chamois, frightened 
almost to death, came down from 
the mountains into the road, and 
rubbed themselves against me!’ I 
back that against any passage of 
she same length in the English 
language. ‘Modern Painters’ is 
tame in comparison. Even the 
‘Opium-Eater’ is out of the run- 
ning. Fancy what a complete over- 
turn there must have been when 
the very chamois, the shiest and 
most unapproachable of wild crea- 
tures, descended from their moun- 
tain retreats to rub themselves 
against this adventurous correspon- 
dent!* It reminds me of the queer 
cantrips I used to witness at a 
Witch’s Sabbath in the old days. 
By the way, old Goethe hit that 
off very fairly in the,‘ Walpurgis 
Nacht.’” 

There is a slight vein of egotism 
in my client which I like to en- 
courage. These reminiscences of 
his—the reminiscences of one who, 
like the wise Odysseus, has seen so 
many men and so many cities— 
are often vastly entertaining. And 
edifying? Upon my word, I be- 
lieve they are. We are so over- 
run with insular politicians and 
conventional Radicals,—I use the 
word advisedly; for no man is 
really more commonplace and con- 
ventional, if you get to the bottom 
of him, than your sucking Republi- 
can,—that the cautious generalisa- 
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tions and shrewd common-sense of 
a veteran traveller and citizen of 
the world are as refreshing as a 
whiff of fresh air in a crowded 
music-hall. The stay-at-home Tele- 
machus might possibly have attached 
some importance to the introduction 
of the ballot, or the equalisation of 
the burgh and county franchise; 
the much-travelled Odysseus knew 
better. 

“You think it good ?” 

“Tt is done to the life. Like 
Tam o’ Shanter, he must have been 
present at one of our little suppers, 
which, I must own, were sometimes 
rather boisterous. The whole thing, 
indeed, was in very questionable 
taste. I am glad they are given 
up. Do you see that peak over 
yonder?” he continued, pointing 
to one of the scraggiest and most 
inaccessible pinnacles of the Glar- 
nisch. “What an orgy we had 
there one wild winter night in the 
year—let me see, what year would 
it be? Why, it was the year that 
Louis the Well-beloved was sick at 
Metz, and it looks like yesterday! 
One of your countrywomen, I re- 
member, was with us—the cleverest 
and prettiest little witch of the lot— 
they burnt her at: Edinburgh (with 
a crazy Baptist) six weeks after- 
wards. Ay! ay! Venit inelucta- 
bile tempus.” And he lay back 
meditatively on the flowery turf, 
and gazed dreamily into the sky. 

But he had got into the vein. 

“Mudie sent me the other day— 
he thought it might amuse me—a 
book on ‘The Three Devils,’ by a 
Scotch Professor of the Black Art. 
Or is it the ‘Belles Lettres’? If I 
fell asleep over the volume, it may 
not have been the worthy man’s 
fault. Like your aristocracy, I 
spend most of my time in the open 
air (though I leave the roaring now 
to our young lions across the way), 
and like them I never read. Books 





* ‘Daily Telegraph,’ 18th August 1879 
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are so dull. And this Scotch pro- 
fessor went at me after the manner 
of Scotch professors. There was 
the earlier devil, and the later 
devil; the devil of literature, and 
the devil of life; the devil of Mar- 
lowe, and the devil of Milton; the 
French diable amoureuse, and the 
German Teufel. If I had been 
a newly-discovered centipede, he 
could not have analysed me more 
exhaustively. A man is a_ bad 
judge in his own cause; but upon 
the whole—though I admit that 
both Marlowe and Goethe are 
deucedly clever—I like Burns best. 
Your English Milton is heavy; he 
cannot have known much about 
my style when he put that frothy 
and intemperate rhetoric into my 
mouth,—was he thinking of Glad- 
stone? But Burns recognises my 
true position, as the homely link, 
the familiar, tangible—I had almost 
said jocular—tie between the visible 
and the invisible, the sensible and 
the spiritual worlds; and he treats 
me with a generous candour and 
tender irreverence which I gladly 
reciprocate :— 


‘ But fare ye weel, auld Nickie Ben, 
O wad ye tak a thocht an’ men’, 
Ye aiblins might, I dinna ken, 

Still hae a stake; 
I’m wae to think upo’ yon den, 
E’en for your sake.’ 


Of course you are aware now 
that his sympathy was rather 
thrown away; you have been in- 
structed by a brand-new association 
(which knows all about it) that 
immortality is ‘conditional’ only 
—a sort of limited liability; but, 
all the same, I thank him for his 
kindness from the bottom of my 
heart. Ile had his failings, I ad- 
mit; but he was not a snob, and 
he would have scorned to hit a 
poor devil who was down on his 
luck. The truth is, that much of 
the popular invective from which 
I suffer rests on a misconception. 
1 am held to be—more or less—a 


failure; and failure to your rich, 
vulgar, braggart, bloated, intolerant 
Radical, is the worst of crimes. If 
they had sense to see that I was 
getting the upper hand, I should 
have every man of them throwing 
up their hats and shouting them- 
selves hoarse at my heels. No 
more would be heard of hoofs or 
horns; the medieval scandals would 
be contemptuously dismissed. Or 
it might be considered more satis- 
factory to direct the attention of a 
severely scientific public to the in- 
teresting researches of my friend 
Huxley, which show that, in the 
process of evolution, the hoofs, with 
the rest of the impedimenta, have 
been dropped. What a man that 
is, to be sure! Talk of the spear 
of Ithuriel, indeed !—his colourless 
diamond blade is far more search- 
ing. And how it flashes when he 
wields it !” 

Here he was interrupted by 
the bell for table-d’héte. Another 


day we had climbed by the Ober-* 


Sand Alp into the heart of the 
glacier world, where, surrounded 
by the giant groups of the Tédi 
and the Clariden Grat, we ate our 
boiled eggs and drank our modest 
Swiss champagne, which we had 
iced in a crevasse. A little, round, 
fiery, mountaineering Teuton was 
our companion on this occasion. 
These mountaineering Teutons are 
very funny; but they are not bad 
fellows when you come to know 
them. Their constitutional dislike 
to fresh air and cold water is under- 
going modification: and since Lord 
Beaconsfield was made Prime Min- 
ister they have become absolutely 
civil to his countrymen. A policy 
of brag and bluster is, after all, not 
without its advantages to the travel- 
ling Briton. The Geheimer Regier- 
ungsrath of Saurkraut was, as it 
turned out, a warm admirer of his 
lordship. 

“There is a man I know in Lon- 
don,” my friend began, when we 
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had lighted the mild Austrian cigars 
which come across the frontier, 
“who tells me that when he has 
finished his great work—six pon- 
derous volumes are already pub- 
lished —he will have made man 
into an exact science and driven 
the mystery out of life. Heseemed 
somewhat surprised, not to say 
annoyed, when I advised him with- 
out delay to commit suicide. For 
surely, even a writing man, if he 
has any brains at all, should know 
better. Is it not the interest of all 
your influential sort of people— 
poets, preachers, patriots, orators, 
statesmen, philosophers, moralists 
—to preserve the mysteries of 
life— myself included? Without 
mystery, life in all its relations 
grows mean and mouldy—not to 
say base and beggarly. And, in- 
deed, if we degrade it into a mere 
matter of stomach and muscles, how 
long will the whole thing (as we 
have known it in civilised societies) 
hold together? Poetry? Why, 
nag | is but the effort, more or 
ess feeble at best, to make the 
mystery palpable. The poet’s oc- 
cupation will be gone when mystery 
is definitely banished. So of the 
other arts. Buonarotti was a great 
anatomist, it is true, but he was a 
mighty artist as well; there is all 
the difference in the world between 
an anatomical figure and the figures 
in the Medici chapel: the one is a 
faithful transcript of our muscular 
structure—that is all; in the other 
there is the unfathomableness of an 
immortal nature. Love? Love 
was brittle and fragile enough in 
all conscience, even when imagina- 
tion ‘cuist the glamour o’er her,’ 
as poor little Gretchen knew to her 
cost; but take away whatever 
raises it from the slough of the 
senses into the kingdom of the 
imagination, and what is left? 
LT’ Amour? L’ Amour, as we see it 
in the Gallic novelist, unlovely and 
monstrous as Caliban? Loyalty ? 





What has come of the divinity 
that hedged the king? The mys- 
tery is going out of the fiction, 
which straightway grows slightly 
absurd. Patriotism? Why pa- 
triotism is an old-fashioned com- 
plaint like the measles, which we 
only take when we are boys. 
Theology? Not in my line, you 
observe ; yet one can’t help seeing 
that a religion which does not 
minister to the sense of mystery is 
a poor contrivance, a weak inven- 
tion of the enemy that won’t last, 
They say that all these fictions 
make life a deal more awful and 
tragic than it need be; but the 
strength of life is in its tragedy; 
and when they have made man as 
the beasts that perish—when he 
ceases to look before and after, and 
to pine for what is not—they will 
have taken away from him his ca- 
pacity for greatness as well as his 
capacity for suffering.” 

I ventured to suggest that he 
was presenting a rather gloomy 
view of the triumphs of modern 
science. Science? Was not science, 
biological and physical, our strong 
point in England? and was not 
England, I modestly but incautious- 
ly added, in the van of the nations? 

He was not slow to avail himself 
of the opening I had thus given 
him. 

“My dear sir,” he replied, look- 
ing me hard in the face, “ are you 
serious? Is there one quality in 
your countrymen which entitles 
them to the moral, intellectual, or 
— suzerainty of mankind? I 
ike your people; I get on well 
with them as a rule; I occasionally 
come across an intolerant political 
jesuitical dissenter—hailing mainly 
from Kirkcaldy or Aberdeen—who 
sniffs me all over, as if it were J 
who retained the smell of sulphur 
and the taste of brimstone; but, on 
the whole, I flatter myself that I 
appreciate and am appreciated by 
the English nation.” 
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On behalf of my countrymen I 
acknowledged the compliment. 

“ Very well, then; listen to what 
I have to say. You are aware that 
my experience is pretty consider- 
able by this time. I have seen a 
good deal of what has gone on in 
the world during the past—no— 
we shall not say how many thou- 
sands of years” (here our Teutonic 
friend opened his eyes); “it might 
get me into trouble with Bishop 

olenso and his Zulus; and, Lord 
knows, we have had enough of both! 
[What a plague, to be sure, these 
arithmetical savages are—it is no 
more possible to argue with them 
than with a woman—lI hold, with 
the illustrious Hamilton, that of all 
fools the mathematical fool is the 
biggest.] You know that my posi- 
tion is strictly neutral ; that I have 
no prejudices or partialities which 
can affect my judgment. Now my 
deliberate opinion is, that you Eng- 
lish are on the very verge of utter 
calamity ; and this not merely be- 
cause you basely worship success, 
but because you are fatally impa- 
tient of failure. You are no longer 
a strong, silent, modest, patient, 
reticent people. You have lost the 
capacity for bearing evil fortune 
with dignity and moderation,—an 
hysterical shriek goes up from your 
partisan press whenever half -a- 
dozen of your men are worsted in 
an obscure skirmish; whenever an 
Irish landlord is fired at by a lazy 
blackguard of a tenant; whenever a 
penny in the pound is added to 
the income-tax. Is this the spirit 
of an Imperial people? Is this the 
temper of a nation that is willing 
and able to hold its own against all 
comers ?” 


Here he paused. I tried to think 
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of some passage in the collected 
“leanings” of Mr. Bright ‘or Mr. 
Gladstone that would serve to show 
he was wrong. Unfortunately none 
occurred tome at the moment. Then 
he resumed— 

“You English believe in your 
parliamentary constitution as if it 
were a machine that might be 
wound up with a watch-key every 
Saturday night, and left to go of 
itself. Why, man, a constitution 
is like an opera,—it has no vitality 
apart from the players. And this 
blessed constitution of yours is in 
such delicate case, it seems, that 
the touch of the merest booby 
puts it out of gear—it cannot even 
bear the strain of a Parnell. The 
member for a beggarly Irish con- 
stituency of fifty souls has merely 
to get on his legs, and the wheels 
stop and the hands cease to revolve. 
A popular constitution which is 
only possible on an understanding 
which any knave or fool may in- 
validate cannot be good for much. 
To get it to go at all, you have 
to sacrifice vital convictions and es- 
sential safeguards of your society 
(for that is what you have been 
about for the past six months) ; 
to satisfy the hungry maws of a 
howling pack of Irish harpies; and 
this you do to save what? What 
indeed! But the constitution is 
the supreme Fetish of your people; 
and universal consternation and 
dismay would be caused if you re- 
moved a single timber of the old 
Noah’s ark, however rotten. For 
my own part, I am profoundly con- 
vinced that if one day it becomes 
imperative for this cranky machine 
to turn out a real bit of work with 
decisive promptitude, you and your 
people will be in evil straits.” * 





* Even Liberal politicians are coming to look at Parliamentin this light. Thus 
a writer in Mr. Gladstone’s monthly expresses himself :— 

** Surely the first stage in the deterioration of a nation must have for its mark the 
decadence of patriotism: From bad seasons, dull trade, flagitious misgovernments, 
a nation, if its heart be sound, may recover; but the ailment of a waning patriotism 
is deadly fatal. There are sad indications that this ailment is already busy at our 
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IL-—-IN WHICH THE REGIERUNGSRATH TAKES UP THE RUNNING. 


“Ah!” I interjected, rather 
dubiously indeed, for I belong to 
the right wing of the party ; “ wait 
till we get Gladstone back, and the 
vessel will right itself.” 

“Yes,” said the Regierungsrath, 
who here took up the running. 
(You must understand that his 
pronunciation of our tongue was 
indifferent and defective,—were I 
Mr. Mark Twain pr Mr. William 
Black, I might industriously turn 
our Ws into his Vs, or humor- 
ously represent him while strug- 
Bling with the impossible “th” of 

nglish speech; but I am unprac- 
tised in this fine and delicate art 
of the Modern Novelist. Mean- 
while my friend shrugged his shoul- 
ders and sauntered lazily home 
across the glacier.) “Yes, if wind 
and vapour can float a water-logged 
craft, Gladstone is your man. Fifty 
thousand of his words will be tele- 


graphed to the ‘Times’ office in 
the course of an afternoon —as 
on a late memorable occasion—and 
your salvation will be assured.* 
Who was it—was it the old hard- 
headed Hobbes, philosopher of Mal- 
mesbury—who said that words are 
wise men’s counters, they do but 
reckon with them; but they are 
the money of fools? Something 
to that effect; but you, with your 
prodigious facilities for multiplying 
words—your telegraph, your penny 
post, your daily papers—are com- 
ing to hold, it seems to me, that 
words are harder than facts, and 
that the wind whereof they are 
mainly composed is more substan- 
tial than stone and lime, or bricks 
and mortar. But is it not true — 
that ultimately, and in the court 
of last resort, a single regiment of 
Prussian infantry ‘has -a definite 
ascertainable force which the turbid 








national vitals. To one returning home from a sojourning in regions whither news- 
papers came but sparsely to men who had little time to read them, the records of 
the debates in the House of Commons during the past session are the mournful- 
est reading. The time seems impending when Parliament, instead of being the 
safeguard of the commonwealth, shall be its deleterious incubus. Already the 
licence of Parliament, the abuse of the right of interpellation, and the flaccid- 
ness that truckles to that abuse, have brought it about that our nation could not, 
with the remotest prospect of success, conduct a European war, demanding un- 
betrayed combinations and long-maintained finesse; and make all but impossible 
a delicate and tedious diplomatic negotiation. It has been thought a subject of 
pride that we are, as the phrase goes, a free people; but one rises from the peru- 
sal of the proceedings of the last session with an irrepressible sigh for a strong 
concentrated autocracy that can decline to be cross-examined, that can smile at 
efforts to force its hand, that can make war after the manner of Moltke, and be 
diplomatic after the manner of Gortschakoff.”—‘ Nineteenth Century,’ Oct. 1879. 

*The Regierungsrath’s estimate was, as it turns out, under the mark: for it is 
stated in the Radical papers, with a perceptible thrill of triumph, that “‘ during 
the six days ending Savrday last, there were telegraphed from the Edinburgh 
post-office no fewer than 800,330 words, or about 400 columns of Mr. Gladstone’s 
speeches, in Edinburgh and district. There were six special wires to London, 
and combinations of wires, &c., &c., &c.” Angels and ministers of ! 
800,000 and odd words (equal, or thereby, we may assume, to the whole litera- 
ture of the ancient world), not dispersed into empty air by the indulgent gods, 
but captured by shorthand writers, transmitted by electricity, stereotyped by the 
devil and his angels. And over all this immeasurable ocean of verbiage no grai 
of fructifying seed,—no single seed capable of germinating, not into mere e- 
ful destructive violence, but into a true, fruitful, life-giving force. After read- 
ing these astonishing utterances, one appreciates the curious felicity of the Tory 
statesman’s reply to the inquiry, How long will the Tories continue to hold 
office ?—‘* So long as Mr. Gladstone is spared to us.” 
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flood of Gladstonian rhetoric is 
powerless to avert? You don’t 
agree with me. Well, when he 
takes to tramping the miry Mid- 
Lothian roads, with a sporting peer 
and a pack of boys and _ briefless 
barristers at his heels—it is my 
good brother in Leith who has the 
trade in Mosel wine who writes 
me that there is not a single gentle- 
man of the county, Whig or Tory, 
among his backers—you shall see 
what you shall see. But, in fact, 
_ know all about it already. 

ere has been wretched weather 
—it was your Tories who did it. 
Trade has been depressed—it was 
your Tories who did it. Europe 
has been convulsed—it was your 
Tories who did it. Russia has 
been at the gates of Constantinople 
—it was your Tories who did it. 
The Czar has been playing his tricks 
in Affghanistan—it was your Tories 
who did it. The Zulus have mur- 
dered and ravished—it was your 
Tories who did it. Faugh! And 
because trade is a trifle dull, your 
electors will listen with open ears 
to this craven rhetoric; will, at the 
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bidding of a frothy and flighty sen- 

timentalist, dispense with the ser- 

vices of the one real leader of men 

that Providence has provided for 
be 

Did he allude to Lord Beacons- 
field? I asked. The Regierungs- 
rath of Saurkraut was not surely 
a supporter of the policy of brag 
and bluster with which the name 
of that notorious statesman was 
identified ? 

“Brag and bluster! And why 
not? What isthe good of appealing 
to a polar bear in honeyed accents? 
Brag and bluster indeed ! Don’t you 
see, mein guter freund, that these 
were the only arguments which the 
barbarians could understand ? If the 
clamour of vindictive philanthropy 
had not drowned and discredited 
the plain speaking of the Prime 
Minister, the Czar would have 
thought once, twice, and thrice be- 
fore he started for Constantinople. 
To philander with philanthropy 
may be a cheap amusement in quiet 
times; but when a hundred thou=- 
sand lives are sacrificed to its culti- 
vation, it becomes a enstly and poi- 





* ‘lhe © forecasts’ of the Regierungsrath appear to have been substantially 


verified, although there were some surprises. Neither he, indeed, nor any one 
else, could have anticipated, for instance, that Lady Nairne’s ‘‘Land o’ the 


“ There’s nae sorrow there, Jean, 
There's neither cauld nor care, Jean, 
The day is aye fair, 

In ihe land o’ the leal ”’— 


would be held to apply, not to Heaven, but to Scotland! (We wish it did.) The 

uipedalian sentence in which that astonishing announcement was made to the 
mill-girls of Dalkeith, is highly characteristic of this wordiest of orators: ‘‘ It is 
but two days since I re-entered Scotland, and how many tokens, how unques- 
tionable proofs, have I had presented to me at every turn of every road, at every 
hour of each of these days, and at every moment of each hour, that I am come 
back not only to the land of beautiful natural characteristics, not only to the 

‘Land of brown heath and wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood’— 

(applause)—but I am come back to that which is better still, to the land which 
has that prerogative described by one of the latest, and certainly not the least, 
of _— writers of beautiful songs—I mean Lady Nairne—from whose time it 
will ever be remembered to the latest posterity as ‘the land of the leal.’ (Cheers.)” 
Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘strange blunder” reminds us of the misadventure of the 
Chartist orator from the south, who, desiring to ingratiate himself by a dexterous 
compliment with his audience on the Calton Hill at Edinburgh, addressed 


them as ‘‘In’abitants of the ’Eart of Mid-Lothian,”—the Heart of Mid-Lothian 
being, as our readers know, the old Tolbooth or jai of Edinburgh. 
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sonous luxury. The truth is, that 
you have had two masterful leaders 
of men, in the old Homeric sense, 
since Canning, and two only — Pal- 
merston and Disraeli. The sinister 
forces with which he had to con- 
tend may have proved too strong 
for Lord Beaconsfield ; foreign foes 
and domestic faction may have 
aay roe him from doing all that 

e designed ; but in a great world- 
crisis he bore himself steadfastly, 
patiently, strenuously, heroically ; 
and he imparted his own spirit to 
England. And more than that, 
mein herr,—much more, if your 
people had but known it,—your 
patriot Minister, in his struggle 
with the barbarian, had all free 
Europe at his back.” 

Iintended to have made an ob- 
servation on Imperialism (with a 
big I) at this period; but in the 
hurry of the moment it slipped out 
of my head. It has since been re- 
covered, and may be seen any day 
between 12 and 6 at the ‘ Daily 
News’ office, Bouverie Street, Strand, 
on application to the editor. 

“Jt is time for us to be mov- 
ing,” he continued, looking at his 
watch ; “we shall be late for tabdle- 
d’héte. But, mein lieber herr, were I 
your Prime Minister, I would make 
one final appeal to the manlier in- 
stincts of your people. I would ad- 
mit (provisionally, of course) all 
that my enemies urge against me. 
I would admit that there had been 
reverses, mischances, fatalities, blun- 
ders. I would admit that you have 
had a summer of unseasonable sever- 
ity—nay, that you have a season, 
more or less severe, of suffering still 
before you. Then I would say,—My 
countrymen, you may choose one 
or other of two courses. If you are 
afraid of maintaining your position 
as an Imperial race, because your 
hearts have grown heavy, because 
you are daunted by ill-luck, be- 
cause you are infected by the fis- 
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cal timidity of your professional 


economists, then listen to the 
craven counsels of the Opposition. 
But if it be otherwise with you, if 
you are still at heart the obstin- 
ately tenacious people who never 
know when they are beaten, then 
brace yourselves for the task be- 
fore you; quit you like men; be 
strong. Do not sell yourselves to 
the Brights and the Bagsters” (Teu- 
tonic for “ Baxter” ?). “ Mere com- 
mercial prosperity is not the touch- 
stone of national honour; nor is 
it in periods of slothful inactivity 
that the great qualities of a race 
are made manifest to themselves 
and to the world. I do not tell 
you that you will succeed. The 
old story repeats itself: ‘Spes et 
premia in ambiguo: certa, funera 


et luctus.’ But at least be true 
to yourselves. Keep fast hold of 
the heritage of your children. 


Whatever else you lose, do not 
lose your English manhood— 


‘ The unconquerable will, 
And co never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome.’ 


And then, even if it should be as- 
sailed by temporary misadventure, 
the mission which you have under- 
taken cannot be radically unfruit- 
ful. For it is in the stress of the 
storm that heroes are born, and 
that the deep lines which his- 
tory registers are drawn upon a 
nation’s face.” 

The little round man, though he 
continued to glare viciously at me 
through the inevitable spectacles, 
was fairly out of breath when he 
had concluded this emphatic ap- 
peal. These learned Germans cer- 
tainly become prodigiously eloquent 
on the slightest provocation. 

Then we walked home in the 
twilight,—a great star, like a beacon- 
fire, growing red above the phantom 
snow-fields of the Tédi. 

“To-morrow,” I remarked plea- 
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santly to my client,as we entered 
the brilliantly lighted salle-a-manger, 
where the Regierungsrath was al- 
ready hard at work on chamois 
cutlet (an uneasy suspicion during 
the repast that this might be the 
same simple and confiding animal 
that had rubbed itself against the 
holiday correspondent’s manly legs, 
blunted the edge of my appetite) 
—“to-morrow to fresh fields and 
pastures new.” 

“Ah,” replied my critical com- 
ayy as we took our seats, “ that’s 

ark Pattison’s Milton. In my 
time it used to run,—‘ Fresh woods 
and pastures new.’ But I fancy the 
Rector is a bit of an agriculturist, 
and was thinking of the rotation 
of crops.” 

The post had arrived during our 
absence, and we found a pile of 
letters and papers beside our nap- 
kins. No one that I am personally 
acquainted with in the metropolis 
appears to know half as much of the 
secret springs of diplomacy and the 
domestic habits of eminent men and 
women as the London correspond- 
ents of our Radical press. If the 
holiday correspondent of a London 
paper is, as we have seen, a fearful 
and wonderful being, how shall we 
describe the omniscient creature 
who writes the metropolitan letter 
of the ‘Cockermouth Tomahawk’ 
or the ‘Mid-Calder Mudlark’? 
Tearing off the cover of the ‘Toma- 
hawk,’ I turned instinctively to the 
column devoted to his disclosures, 
and found myself forthwith, like 
the Cadi in.the ‘Arabian Nights,’ 
mixing familiarly with Beaconsfields 
and Bismarcks, and on terms of 
easy intimacy with Royalty. The 


mere précis of the contents, printed 
in seductive capitals at the head 
of the column, was enough to take 
away one’s breath. 


“Total Defeat 
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of the British Army at Cabul— 
Atrocities by English Soldiers in 
Zululand—Noble Conduct of Cete- 
wayo—Great Russian Victory in 
Central Asia—Magnanimity of the 
Czar—A Cabinet Minister charged 
with Thimble-rigging— Stormy Meet- 
ing of the Cabinet—The sham Cha- 
tham to be impeached—Marquis of 
Hartington on Lancashire Fagots 
—Duke of Argyll on Christian 
Morals—Jenkins on Himself—Mr. 
Gladstone in the ‘ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury’ and ‘ The Secularist, dc. dc.” 

“Guten Abend,” said my friend, 
in the patois of the district, which 
he had mastered with astonishing 
facility, lighting his bedroom candle ; 
“T see that you are immersed in 
these prodigious affairs. Just one 
word. -I retract every sentence 
that I uttered this morning against 
your countrymen. Decline and 
fall of the British Empire? Stuff 
and nonsense! The nation which 
invented the Special Correspondent 
has still a great future before it.” 

At these words a light broke upon 
my mind. “Stop a moment,” I 
exclaimed, breathlessly. “I am 
going, as you know, to start a new 
Monthly. Could you throw the 
views you have’ so ably expressed 
to-day into a light and lively article 
suitable for our columns? My dear 
sir, don’t refuse—think it over at 
least—that’s a good fellow. Prin- 
ciples? Oh, we’ve none to speak 
of; it’s names, not principles, that 
we need. Only lend me your name 
(T'll get the Archbishop to reply to 
you, and the Duke to him), and our 
success is certain. We shall pay 
at the rate of fifteen pounds a-page, 
and start with a minimum circula- 
tion of seventeen thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-seven copies. 
What do you say ?” 

Of course I succeeded. 
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BUSH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND.—PART II. 


VI.—NEW ACQUAINTANCES AND NEW WORK—A VISIT TO THE 
BLACKS’ CAMP. ; 


Tue room John West now found 
himself in was small, but compara- 
tively comfortable. Chinese mat- 
ting covered the walls, which were 
of hardwood slabs let horizontally 
into grooved upright posts. A large 
fireplace, or open hearth, occupied 
the greater part of one side of the 
room. The mantelpiece was cov- 
ered- with odds and ends, such as 
pipes of al] sizes and shapes, a spur 
or two, specimens of gold-bearing 
quartz, lumps of galena and copper 
ore, and other samples of minerals. 
A rough sofa, a few primitive-look- 
ing hardwood stools, and what is 
known in the colonies*as a squat- 
ter’s easy-chair, together with a 
table laid for dinner, completed 
the furniture of the apartment. 


It could be detected at a glance, 


that no female held sway over the 
arrangements of the interior, every- 
thing betokening bachelor untidi- 
ness. 

“ Now then, sit down to dinner,” 
said a grizzly-bearded, stern-looking 
man, with a gruff authoritative 
voice, who was, as John guessed, 
Mr. M‘Duff, Mr. Cosgrove’s super- 
intendent. “ Let me give you some 
salt junk.” John was hungry, and 
rather enjoyed the salt beef, which 
was not very old. Some _ boiled 
pumpkin and bread-and-butter com- 
pleted the entertainment. 

The two other men lit their pipes, 
M‘Duff stretched himself on the 
sofa, and John took possession of 
a squatter’s chair. Conversation 
was carried on for about an hour 
or two, and John was shown to the 


room which was to be his, one of 
his new acquaintances telling him, 
“You'll have to do without sheets, 
old fellow, till your own come— 
that is, if you have any—or else 
you'll have to send down to town 
to buy some; the station doesn’t 
provide unnecessary luxuries.” 

The young Jackaroo* woke pe | 
next morning, and wént out to loo 
around him. Early as it was, he 
found that Mr. M‘Duff and his two 
friends of the former evening were 
early abroad. M‘Duff gave a grunt 
of satisfaction at seeing him up so 
early. 

“Well, young man,” he began, 
“so you don’t like lying abed, eh ?” 

John modestly gave him to un- 
derstand that it was very agreeable 
to him sometimes, but that this 
morning he felt more inclined to 
satisfy his curiosity. 

“You won’t be troubled with 
much of it here,” said M‘Duff, 
grimly. “Shearing is about to 
commence.” 

“You can spell to-day and look 
about you,” he added, “and to- 
morrow Stone here” (pointing to 
the youngest and best-looking of 
the two men) “ will put you up to 
it. He is going to take charge of 
the wash-pool. I shall be in the 
wool-shed all day. Come along and 
look at the store.” 

They all proceeded to the store— 
a large wooden building filled with 
an immense variety of goods, from 
meerschaum-pipes and bottles of 
eau-de-Cologne to blankets and 
all sorts of slops. Large boxes 





* The name by which young men who go to the Australian colonies to pick up 


colonial experience are designated. 
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stood in the inner store full of 
jams, pickles, confectionery, pre- 
served apples, raisins, and almost 
everything one could mention. A 
door opened into a little side-room, 
fitted up as a meat-store, containing 
a salting-table and meat - blocks, 
while all around meat-hooks hung 
from the walls. 

Just at that moment a woman 
came to the store-door and asked 
for the storekeeper. “ Now,” said 
M‘Duff, “watch Mr. Stone, and 
vou'll see what your work will be.” 

“T want my husband’s rations for 
the week,” said the woman. 

Stone proceeded to weigh out 
8 Ib. of flour, 2 Ib. of sugar, and 
4 lb. of tea, with a rapid, practised 
hand, and to empty each quantity 
into the respective bags which the 
woman had brought with her. 

“Now,” she said, “I want a pair 
of boots for myself.” 

Stone brought down the articles 
in question, and with many compli- 
ments on the shapely foot which 
was being shod, soon satisfied the 
demand. 

“ Now let me have some beef,” 
she said. 

“All right. Go round to the 
window of the beef-store,” replied 
the seller. Here he plunged his 
arm up to the elbow in the brine 
of the meat-cask, which stood in a 
cool part of the store, and weigh- 
ing out the required quantity, he 
entered the different articles against 
the woman in the day-book, and 
also in her own pass-book, and 
returned to the party. 

“Now,” said M‘Duff, “you'll 
find the price of every article on 
a list in the desk: anything you 
want to know about, ask Stone or 
me. You will have to be up every 
morning before sunrise, attending to 
the customers, and be here every 
evening about five. During the 
day you can go with Mr. Stone to 
the wash-pool, and learn to wash 
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sheep. I give him over to you, 
Stone; make the best of him.” 

John took a fancy to Stone, who 
was a man of intelligence, of a 
quick decided character, and of 
gentlemanly upbringing, though 
considerably roughened by constant 
bush-life. He was one of that 
numerous class who have no capi- 
tal to start with, and who spend 
almost all they earn in a generous, 
careless way. After breakfast, the 
other man, who was considerably 
older than either M‘Duff or Stone, 
and whose name was Graham, caught 
and saddled his horse. 

M‘Duff had his brought down 
by a black boy, and having sad- 
dled it himself, he rode away with 
Graham to search for a flock of 
sheep which were reported as lost. 
Stone then took John round the 
buildings of the head station. 

These were all built of wood, 
forming a square, a court occupy- 
ing the centre. In front was a 
large, low-verandaed cottage, thick- 
ly covered with roses and vines, 
one room of which was occupied 
by Mr. M‘Duff. The sides of 
the square were formed by the 
store, with its offices on the one 
side and the kitchen buildings 
on the other; while the fourth 
side was filled up by the yg | 
John had dined and slept in, an 
which was called “The Bachelors’ 
Hall.” A stable and cart-shed, 
and a dry store for the reception 
of flour, salt, and other commo- 
dities, lay on one side in a line 
with the bachelors’ quarters; far- 
ther away was a hut for the use 
of the men; and a substantially- 
built stock-yard, or enclosure for 
cattle and horses, occupied a site 
still more remote. 

A paddock-fence wound away 
across the creek which ran at the 
back of the station, and enclosed- 
a piece of ground about a mile 
square, well grassed, and sheltered 
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by many trees. An ample gar- 
den lay on the other side of a 
little creek which joined the main 
or Cambaranga creek just below 
the kitchen. Above the garden, on 
an eminence, was situated a sub- 
stantially - built commodious wool- 
shed and wool-store, with several 
conveniently - arranged yards for 
working sheep, and with a number 
of men’s huts. 

“There,” said Stone, pointing to 
the big house, “ nobody has lived in 
the.cawbawn humpy—that is what 
the blacks call it—since Mr. Cos- 
grove went away. The old cove is 
a methodical old Scotchman, and I 
believe if you saw the inside of it 
you would find the tables and chairs 
in the same places they occupied 
when Mr. Cosgrove departed.” 

They looked into the dry store 
at the immense quantities of flour 
and salt which were piled up there, 
and then proceeded to the stock- 
yard. “There is the slaughtering- 
yard,” said Stone, pointing out a 
small enclosure where two high 
posts supported a tumbler with 
long arms, having ropes hanging 
from them. “This is the gallows 
for hoisting up the slaughtered bul- 
locks. You, as storekeeper, will be 
head-butcher.” 

Many heads and feet of defunct 
bullocks, in various stages of decay, 
lay about; and on the branches of 
the neighbouring trees, and in end- 
less rows on the caps of the stock- 
yard, sat innumerable gorged kites 
and crows, waiting until their re- 
pletion should abate sufficiently to 
allow them to partake of another 
meal. 

The two returned, crossed the 
creek, and entered the wool-shed. 
It was an immense building on 
piles; compartments with grated 
flooring, and little doors leading 
into and out of them, lined the 
sides; pens for sheep occupied the 
middle and one end. A lane went 
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down on either side, between the 
compartments and the middle pen, 
floored with smooth planks for the 
shearers to work on. At the other 
end a long grated table, on which 
the fleeces were rolled up, crossed 
the room from side to side. Bins 
for holding different sorts of fleeces 
were ranged against the wall, and 
a large wool-press stood near the 
door. 

“This building cost £2000,” 
said Stone, “and it was cheap at 
that. In a few weeks’ time you 
will see it full of shearers and 
sheep, and the interminable click- 
click of the shears will be going 
on for nearly three months.” 

“Mr. Cosgrove must be a very 
rich man,” said John, wonderingly. 

“Oh yes,” said the other; “I 
suppose he could sell this station 
for about £50,000. There are 
60,000 sheep on it, and about 300 
head of cattle, and lots of horses— 
and the improvements, you know; 
besides which, he has had a splen- 
did income from his wool for some 
years past, and I am told he does 
not spend much. But you know 
him better than Ido. I only came 
here by chance about six months 

edd 
“Is this a large station?” in- 
quired John. 

“There are about eleven hun- 
dred square miles, good, bad, and 
indifferent on it, and it all belongs 
to Mr. Cosgrove—at least he pays a 
nominal rent for a lease of it to the 
Government for a term of years. 
Should the Crown require the land 
at any time—as, for instance, for a 
gold-field, or to build townships on, 
or for reserves for any purpose—the 
present lessee would have to give 
it up, receiving as indemnification 
only the price of the improve- 
ments he has made—that is to 
say, the buildings, stock - yards, 
fences, and other permanent works. 
Should the land be required for 
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agricultural purposes, he has the 
right of pre-emption over a portion 
of it at the Government upset 
price. They are always changing 
and altering the land laws in 
Brisbane. They never get one to 
their mind. There is a constant 
war between the small farmers and 
labouring classes— who desire to 
own small pieces of land—and the 
squatters. The little fellows want 
to be allowed to spread themselves 
all over the country, and pick out 
any piece of ground they may fancy, 
no matter how prejudicial to the 
squatter’s interest; and they dab 
themselves and their families dowa 
in those spots to maintain a preca- 
rious existence by growing whatever 
will grow, breeding a few scrub- 
bing horses and cattle, stealing the 
rich man’s stock, and endeavouring 
generally to make themselves as 
unpleasant as possible, with a view 
to compelling the squatter, in self- 
defence, to give them a large price 
for their holdings; and when they 
have got that, they light, like a 
blow-fly, on some other choice cen- 
tral piece of ground, or around 
some water-hole which it is essen- 
tial for the squatter to possess. So 
say the squatters. The cockatoo 
settlers, or free selectors, on the 
other hand, fight desperately for the 
privilege; and having numbers on 
their side, and a certain amount 
of right, they make a good fight. 
This run has as yet escaped. It 
is, if anything, too far away yet; 
but in a few years, no doubt, selec- 
tors will be scattered over it and 
the neighbouring stations.” 

“ And the sheep are spread over 
this immense territory? How do 
you manage with them?” still pur- 
sued the astonished new chum. 

“We divide them into conve- 
niently-sized flocks, from 1000 up 


to about 3000, but generally the 
number is about 1800. It depends 
greatly upon the class of sheep.* 
Strong sheep may go in greater 
flocks than the weaker ones, but 
the great object is to combine 
economy with the health of the 
animal. Huts and yards are built 
at selected spots all over the run. 
Two shepherds usually live together 
at a hut. Each flock ocenpies a 
yard. Food is sent out once a- 
week to these men. The over- 
seer visits them once a-week, and 
counts their flocks to make sure 
that they have not lost any— 
although they generally know 
themselves, and come in to give 
notice when this is the case. 
They bring in their flocks once 
a-year to be washed and shorn; 
the rest of the time they spend 
in shepherding, and accumulating 
a cheque, which they will knock 
down at the first public-house they 
arrive at after leaving the station.” 

“And how far away from the 
head-station are their huts?” asked 
John. 

“Tt depends upon the country. 
If the country at the far end of 
the run is well grassed, it will be 
occupied by a flock of sheep or two. 
Some of them are twenty-five miles 
away; others twenty, fifteen, seven, 
nine, one, two, five, and so on. I 
am going out this afternoon to 
count the sheep at about seven 
miles away, and if you are not too 
tired you can come with me.” 

“T shall be very glad,” returned 


John; “but tell me, have you 
any head-stations in the immediate 
neighbourhood ?” 


“ None nearer than fifteen miles. 
It is a station of the name of 
‘Betyammo.’ A very nice old fel- 
low, who has a very kind wife and 
two daughters, owns it, and they 





* Of late years sheep are not often shepherded, but are enclosed in paddocks 
and left to themselves. 
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will be glad to see you over there. 
Further round this way, i 
miles away,” continued Stone, shift- 
ing his hand over about a quarter 
of the horizon, “you have Barham 
Plains—a very swell station, owned 
by an old fellow who lives almost 
always down in Sydney, hanging 
about the clubs. He is a member 
of Parliament, and I don’t know 
what all. He has a swell superin- 
tendent,—owner gives him £1000 
a-year for doing nothing. The 
station is so good that the sheep 
almost manage themselves. The 
‘super’ drives four-in-hand, wears 
kid gloves on the run, keeps race- 
horses, and leaves the work to a 
couple of overseers. Round this 
way is ‘Ungahrun,’ a cattle station 
owned by a Mr. Fitzgerald, and 
managed by his son, the smartest 
young fellow in this part of the 
district. He has about 8000 head 
of cattle. It is distant about twenty- 
five miles. Then here you have, 
twenty miles off, ‘Mosquito Creek’ 
—a sheep station with about 10,000 
sheep belonging to two young fellows 
who bought the place lately. Then, 
lastly, we come to ‘ Bindarobina,’ 
twenty-five miles distant—a large 
station, with about 50,000 sheep 
and 10,000 head of cattle, belong- 
ing to the United Australian Pas- 
toral Co., a London firm. It is a 
fine run, but expensively managed ; 
and of course the shareholders are 
far away, and understand nothing 
about station work, so the mana- 
ger does pretty well as he likes. 
He is a great friend of the mana- 
ger at Barham Plains—the two run 
in couples; and here we are back 
to Betyammo.” 

“ Now,” said John to his friendly 
companion, “I want to go and look 
at the blacks I see camped over 
there in the paddock. o they 
belong to this place ?” 

“Yes,” replied Stone, “they are 
part of the Cambaranga tribe; but 
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I believe great numbers are ex- 
pected to-morrow. In all proba- 
bility we shall see them camped a 
few miles from here this afternoon ; 
that is the road they are coming 
by.” 

They recrossed the creek into the 
paddock, and made their way to a 
little encampment of small conical 
huts, made of the bark of trees. A 
few sticks burnt slowly, and with 
much smoke, in front of two or 
three. Inside, dirty ’possum-skins 
and ragged shirts and trousers lay 
on the ground, making a bed for 
numbers of blear-eyed hairless dogs, 
whose skin showed pink, or blue, or 
mouse color. Outside, a middle- 
aged, not uncomely-looking black 
“gin,” sat roasting a bullock’s bone 
on the embers, and picking off such 
parts as she conceived were cooked 
enough, then thrusting it amongst 
the ashes for a further period. An 
old man or two, with snow-white 
hair, completely naked, lay stretched 
in the sun, and lazily turned over 
when the new-comers approached 
them. 

“What is your name?” asked 
John of one of them. 

“Me Jacky,—old man,” replied 
darky. 

“Where is your country ?” 

“ Heah country belongin’ to me ; 
this one—Cambaranga—my coun- 
try.” 
“What for bail you look out 
kangaroo to-day, Jacky?” said 
Stone. 

“Oh, me poor fellow” (sick), 
returned Jacky, addressing a few 
words in his own language to his 
sable brother, and going off into a 
fit of laughter, showing his strong 
white teeth; then producing a 
pipe from the middle of his shock 
of white curls, and inserting his 
finger into the bowl, he held it 
out to John, cleverly detecting his 
inexperience at a glance, and in a 
whining tone said, “Poor fellow 
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Jacky! bail got it toombacco— 
bail ’moke” (got not tobacco—noth- 
ing to smoke). 

Stone threw him a small piece 
of Barrett’s twist, apologetically re- 
marking to John, “ He’s a dread- 
fully lazy old vagabond, but occa- 
sionally he comes in handy to 
shepherd an odd flock for a few 
days, when there is no one else 
about.” 

The old gin and the other old 
warrior, on seeing their compatriot 
successful in his appeal, clamour- 
ously begged a small donation of 
the blessed weed; but Stone, disre- 
garding their prayers, walked off. 

“ What a peculiar smell there is 
about these creatures!” suddenly 
said John. 

“Oh yes, every nigger has that 
distinguishing quality very strong, 
more especially when hot. Cattle 
dislike it exceedingly—so much so, 
that I have known a whole mob 
stampede merely from crossing the 
tracks made by niggers a few hours 
previously. Some years ago, before 
the blacks were allowed to come in 
about these stations, they revenged 
themselves on the white men who 
occupied their country by killing 
their cattle, as well as a man or two 
occasionally. They do so some- 
times still, when they think them- 
selves safe from observation, and 
the cattle never forget it. Even 
those who never saw blacks before 
get frightened or enraged at their 
appearance. It would seem as if 
they have some way of communi- 
cating their hatred and fear to one 
another.” 

“ What makes the dogs so blear- 
eyed and hairless?” asked the new 
hand. 

“Sleeping under ’possum cloaks 
and blankets. Blacks think as much 
or more of their dogs as they do of 
their children, and the great heat 


in the gungahs (bark huts) causes 
an unnatural perspiration to break 
forth, which soon deprives them of 
hair and makes their skin wrinkle 
up as you saw. A black’s dog soon 
loses the distinguishing character- 
istics of a white man’s dog, and 
acquires others peculiar to its 
mode of life; but they are useful 
to the blacks in hunting the game 
upon which they depend for a 
living, and they cherish them ac- 
cordingly.” 

“Don’t these black creatures 
wear clothes?” inquired young 
West. 

“Well, they do, occasionally, but 
only when compelled to, or when 
the fit takes them. The black 
boys working about the station like 
to wear trousers when riding, to 
protect their legs; besides which, 
clothes make them more like white 
men, and some of them have a great 
idea of their dignity ; but when they 
get to the camp in the evening 
they take off everything. You 
may bring them up with the greatest 
care,” continued Stone, “ educate 
them, and show them civilised life, 
but when they return to their old 
haunts, off go the clothes and they 
take to the bush. The wild nature 
seems exceedingly strong in them.” 

In the afternoon the two young 
men saddled horses and rode out to 
a sheep-station called the Seven-mile 
Hut. About three miles from the 
station they came upon some more 
blacks who were engaged in making 
a camp for the night. This they did 
by simply lighting a fire and dis- 
posing of their few effects around 
it: the men stuck their spears in 
the ground, each in the vicinity of 
his own fire. Nullah-nullahs, * 
paddy melon sticks, boomerangs, 
tomahawks, and heelimen or shields, 
lay about in every direction. The 
men employed themselves in roast- 
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ing wallabies, possums, kangaroos, 
and other game; the gins were 
engaged in bringing up water from 
the creek in their wooden coolamen. 
Piccaninnies of all ages played 
about: some chopped the bark off 
trees; others were climbing saplin 
or chasing each other about the 
camp. ll were perfectly nude and 
happy. As Stone and West “pega 
ed further along the road they met 
small parties all making their way 
to the camp, hunting as they went. 
These were chiefly women and chil- 
dren, the men having gone in a 
body together for the purpose of 
assisting one another to surround 
the game. These parties seemed 
to fill the forest on each side of 
the road, no party following the 
path another had gone in. Thus 
each had a similar chance of find- 
ing game as they moved forward. 
The regular sharp chop-chop of the 
tomahawks could be heard here 
and there where some of them had 
discovered a sugar-bag* or a ’pos- 
sum on a tree. 

There were piccaninnies of all 
sizes. All the very little children 
were round and fat, big-eyed, curly- 
haired, and pot-bellied. Some of 
the younger women and girls were 
passably good-looking, with bright 
eyes and white teeth; but their 
short-cropped hair, flat noses, and 
small limbs were much against 
them. 

“ Where are they all bound for?” 
asked John. 

“Oh, there is a corroborree on 
the boards in the neighbourhood, and 
these blacks are making to it,” re- 
turned Stone. 

“ A corroborree? what is that?’ 

“Tt is ameeting of the tribes to 
dance and sing; they are passion- 
ately fond of both. Some black 
fellow at a great distance, it may 
be, composes a new air, of only a 
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couple of bars most likely, and sets 
some words to it. His tribe go 
into ecstasies over it. They send 
runners to the neighbouring tribes, 
inviting them to come over and 
hunt on their grounds, and listen 
to the new corroborree. Great 
numbers arrive, the corroborree is 
danced night after night with the 
utmost enthusiasm; the game gets 
scarce, and all the tribes move for- 
ward in a direction determined by 
them in council. These corroborrees 
travel for many hundreds of miles 
from the place where they originated. 
The original tribes fall off and re- 
turn to their respective territories ; 
but new ones take their place, and 
the corroborree is carried away to 
distant tribes speaking a totally 
different language, and utterly ig- 
norant of, and totally indifferent as 
to, the meaning of what they sing, 
provided the air catches their fan- 
cy. These composers pretend that 
the Spirit of Evil originally manu- 
factured the corroborree, and that, 
owing to their magic arts, they were 
enabled to get into his vicinity and 
overhear the air. No corroborree 
is thought anything of which has 
not some superstition to recommend 
it. At some of these corroborrees 
is held the secret ceremony of the 
bora, to which no white man has 
ever been admitted, and about 
which the blacks themselves are 
particularly silent.” 

“ And what do they do at these 
ceremonies ?” questioned John. 

“Oh, they admit boys among 
the warriors, and girls among the 
women.” 

. “And has no white man ever 
seen the ceremony ?” 

“Never to my exiing said 
Stone. “Many pretend that they 
know a good deal from the young 
black boys with whom they have 
been brought up in childhood, but 
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the fact is, that until initiated the 
boys are themselves ignorant. It 
is well understood that they have 
certain trials to undergo in order 
to prove their fortitude, patience, 
courage, and endurance ; but beyond 
that, little is certain. The blacks 
select an exceedingly flat piece of 
ground in a remote locality for the 
on, and take care, by posting 
circles of sentries around their camp, 
that they shall not be disturbed. 
In some districts the neophytes 
have a front tooth knocked out of 
the upper jaw.” 

They now approached the sheep- 
station, and, meeting the shepherd, 
Stone signified his intention of 
counting the sheep. 

Tying up their horses, they pro- 
ceeded to the gate of the yard,which 
they fixed firmly, wide enough to 
allow about three sheep abreast to 
enter. The shepherd brought the 
sheep up, and they passed in rapidly, 
each hundred being called out by 
Stone, and notched on a stick by 
John, who kept the tally. The 
deaths were then given in by the 
shepherd, and the total number 
having been found all right, they 
returned home, reaching the station 
about an hour after dark, there 
being little or no twilight. 

As they passed the camp of 
blacks the scene looked highly pic- 
turesque. Fires dotted the forest, 
lighting up the trees, and shadowy 
forms moved from one light to an- 
other, while the gabble of tongues 
was incessant. The horses they 
rode seemed to know the way 
perfectly, and walked very much 
quicker towards home than they 
did when leaving it. 

During supper M‘Duff and the 
overseer gave an account of how 
they had searched fruitlessly in 
different directions for the missing 
sheep, whose loss had taken them 
away in the morning. They had 
been foiled in their endeavour to 


follow the tracks several times, 
owing to the fact that some one 
of the flocks in the neighbour- 
hood (through whose grazing-ground 
the lost ones were wandering) had 
passed over and obliterated their 
footprints. There seemed to be no 
fear of losing them altogether, it 
being considered almost certain that 
some one of the surrounding shep- 
herds would come across them in 
the course of the next day; still, 
a good deal of uneasiness was ex- 
pressed lest the unprotected mob 
should be assaulted by the native 
dogs. 
M‘Duff accordingly gave instruc- 
tions for poison to be laid by John 
on every opportunity. The conver- 
sation now turned on dingoes, the 
Australian name for the wild dogs 
so destructive to sheep. They were 
—so M‘Duff said—neither more 
nor less than wolves, but more cow- 
ardly and not so ferocious, seldom 
going in large packs. They hunted 

angaroos when in numbers, or 
driven to it by hunger; but usually 
preferred smaller and more easily 
obtained prey, as rats, bandicoots, 
and ’possums. Many were run 
down by men on horseback for the 
sake of the sport,—the horseman 
undoing his stirrup-leather, and 
slipping the iron to the extreme 
end, knocked out the brains of the 
animal as he galloped past. Some 
are caught in traps made of gigantic 
hollow logs, with hanging doors 
fitted to them, after the common 
mouse-trap fashion; but most are 
destroyed by poison. 

Each man on a sheep-station car- 
ries, or should carry, strychnine, in 
order to poison the carcass of any 
dead animal he may chance to find 
on his wanderings through the bush; 
also a pouch attached to his saddle, 
containing small pieces of meat al- 
ready poisoned, each bait wrapped 
in paper. These dingoes break 
into a fold of sheep at night, and 
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often bite and kill scores of them, 
generally endeavouring to tear out 
the liver. Their bite is poisonous 
in a great measure, and very diffi- 
cult to heal. They are usually of 
a yellow-red colour, with a white- 
tipped bushy tail. Some few are 
black. 
* M‘Duff soon left the little com- 
pany to retire to his own room. 
He was a man of few words, his 
taciturnity being rather caused by 
long residence among the bush 
solitudes than from disposition. 
His whole thoughts were wrapped 
up in his sheep. He seldom took 
interest in anything except station 
work; and as long as he had good 
lambings, and got rid of his old 
ewes and wethers at a high price, 
he cared little about the world. He 
had a keen eye for a bargain; and 
certainly Cosgrove pitched upon the 
right man to put in charge of his 
affairs when he selected M‘Duff, 
for the old Scotchman laboured and 
slaved away from morning until 
night. He never spared himself or 
others when station work had to be 
done. Old Graham, the overseer 
—a rough, hard-working bushman, 
though a confirmed drunkard when 
grog was to be procured—had the 
highest opinion of the ability of the 
old man, as he called him. 

“ He has been pioneering on the 
frontier for the last twenty years,” 
he said, “ and there isn’t his match 
in the country to judge sheep or 
cattle either.” 

“He must be pretty well off,” 
said Stone. “The old fellow does 
not drink, and he never goes to 
town, so he can’t spend any money. 
What does he do with it?” 

“ Well,” said Graham, who had 
been on the station for many years, 
“it was about five years before Mr. 
Cosgrove went home that the ‘old 
man’ came here, and he had a good 
bit of money then, for he once 
spoke to me about investing it; 
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but it strikes me that he has pur- 
chased a share in this station, for 
you may depend Cosgrove would 
never go home and leave everything 
in his hands without having a guar- 
antee of some sort for its proper 
management.” 

“Like enough,” returned Stone. 
“That accounts why he has the 
credit of being such a ‘ nipper.’” 

“Of course, any profit that ac- 
crues to the station he has a share 
in. By the way,” continued Graham, 
“we got a regular sell at the ten- 
mile sheep-station to-day.” 

“What was that!” 
Stone. 

“Well, you know how often 
passing travellers have robbed old 
Jones of his rations. The hut is 
close to the main road, and easily 
found by the sheep-tracks.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, I happened to grow very 
hungry to-day about one o’clock, 
and being close to the ‘ ten-mile’ I 
made for it, to have a search for 
old Jones’s rations, and a feed, if 
possible. When I got there I saw 
the old man’s horse tied up to the 
door. He had come on a similar 
errand. Well, after searching some 
time in vain, I found, planted away 
among the sheets of bark of which 
the roof is composed, a stunning- 
looking pie—no crust, you know— 
soft bake. We sat down, and there 
was only a small corner of it left 
when we got up, and we put that 
back in the old plant. The old 
man liked it A 1, and, says he, 
‘We'll come back here to-night and 
count the sheep, to see whether he 
has picked up any or not of the 
lost ones, and will tell him to order 
plums or currants, or something out 
of the store, to make up for what 
we've eaten.’ So when we came to 
the hut at night old Jones was 
growling a hurricane. Before we 
could say anything he roars out— 

“¢ Them —— dogs of travellers 


inquired 
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have been ’ere agin, but they 
didn’t get none of my rations this 
time.’ 

“* What did they find ?’ asked I, 
looking at the boss, whose face grew 
as long as my arm, suddenly. 

“* Why,’ says he, ‘I’ve been col- 
lecting all the rags of meat and 
chewed gristles I couldn’t swaller, 
ye know—my poor old teeth ain’t 
as good as they wonst was—and I 
fried the hull lot up wi’ some pun- 
kins for the dogs, you see, but 
there ain’t much left. D. them, 
these wretches, they won’t 








even give the dogs a chance. [I'll 
putt pison in it next time.’ ” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the 
others. “How did the old man 
like that ?”’ 

“Oh, he never said a word, 
counted the sheep, and came home 


as sulky as a bear; but every now | 


and then I could see him shake 
his head as if disgusted, and say 
‘ Bah hy ” 

“Well,” laughed Stone, “after 
that I'll go to bed. You must have 
the stomach of an emu to tell the 
story.” 


VIL—-OLD JACKY IN A FIX——-SHEARING AND WASHING. 


Next morning John commenced 
his duties as storekeeper, and found 
that he had to be up early to get 
the people on the station served, 
and all the rations for the various 
sheep-stations which were to be 
taken out that day weighed and 
made up in bags before breakfast. 
M‘Duff and Graham started away, 
taking with them a black boy to 
follow up the tracks of the sheep 
when they found a difficulty in so 
doing themselves; and Stone went 
out with the stockman to get a 
bullock in for killing. 

John had to lay poisoned baits 
on the roads near the station. 
Late in the afternoon, on return- 
ing, he heard the sound of a whip 
two or three times, and shortl 
afterwards a mob of about ten head 
of cattle came over the ridge to- 
wards the stock-yard. They seemed 
rather frightened at suddenly com- 
ing on the buildings, and made 
two or three attempts to turn and 

op off ; but each time they were 
wheeled back by the two men who 
rode behind them, and whose 
horses seemed to take as lively an 
interest in yarding them as their 
riders felt. 

As soon as the cattle entered the 


great stock-yard they were driven 
into a smaller enclosure, thence up 
a narrow lane of high fencing into 
the small square slaughtering-yard. 
John now came up to look at them. 
In appearance they were just the 
same as English cattle, but much 
wilder, and bore the station brand 
and ear-mark. They stared and 
tossed their heads as John advanced 
on foot, but took little notice of a 
man on horseback. None of them 
had ever been handled in their 
lives except when they were branded 
and ear-marked, and none had ever 
seen the inside of a stall. An old, 
red cow, with one horn cocked and 
the other turned down over her face, 
seemed to dislike being looked at 
very much. She was very hot, hav- 
ing run a good part of the way home, 
as her panting sides and protruding 
tongue betrayed. Her temper was 
also of a rather infirm character, 
for John had not been a couple of 
minutes at the rails before she 
charged up in his direction with a 
savage ferocity which quite fright- 
ened him. 

However, his equanimity being 
restored on contemplating the 
strength of the yard, he waited for 
a little, observing her motions. 
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Sometimes she would rush in 
amongst the others as if endeavour- 
ing to hide herself; then she would 
make her way round the yard as 
if seeking an opening for escape, 
when, seeing John, she would again 
rush at him with her head low, 
uttering an angry and baffled roar. 
Then she would back towards the 
rest, tearing up the dust with her 
feet, time about, and shaking her 
vicious black-horned old head. 

Now the knives having been 
properly ground, Stone came up 
with some men, bringing a bucket 
full of water, an axe, a clean cloth, 
and the steel. The blacks, who are 
always exceedingly active on these 
occasions, were all ordered to keep 
away until the bullock was shot, 
and the rest of the cattle let go, 
their presence only serving to mad- 
den the uneasy animals. Jacky, 
the old black fellow, who had 
begged tobacco from John the 
previous day, and who was a priv- 
ileged person, was alone permitted 
to accompany the butchers as a 
great favour. Accordingly, to be 
out of the way, Jacky took up a 
position in a neighbouring yard, 
leaning against a tree which grew 
in the centre of it, knowing from 
former experience that it was not 
required on such occasions for 
cattle. 

Stone now approached to shoot 
the beast chosen for beef, but the 
wildness of the old cow prevented 
him from obtaining a steady aim; 
so, calling upon the stockman to 
open the gate of the narrow lane 
through which the cattle had been 
allowed to enter, he drafted the 
old cow back. He was, after a few 
minutes’ delay, about to fire, when 
a wild yell from Jacky caused all 
hands to look up and shout with 
laughter. 

The cow had managed to make 
her way into Jacky’s yard through 
a gate which had been left unfas- 


tened, and noticing the black. 
fellow, who was unconsciously gaz- 
ing at the beast which was before 
long to provide him with an un- 
limited gorge, she made a desperate 
rush. 

Jacky, hearing the noise, and 
feeling her warm breath on his 
naked skin about the same instant, 
gave utterance to the shriek which 
had startled every one, and mak- 
ing what looked to be Herculean 
strides up the tree, just saved his 
bacon. 

The disappointed “milky mother 
of the herd,” still thirsting for his 
blood, kept watch below, no one 
feeling inclined to alleviate Jacky’s 
terror or spoil the fun. The bullock 
was now shot, and the other cattle 
let out into a neighbouring yard. 
A rope was put round the horns of 
the prostrate animal, and dragged 
by three or four white men and 
half-a-score of blacks, all the picca- 
ninnies tailing on with many a jest. 
It was soon pulled under the gal- 
lows, to which, after being bled 
and skinned, the carcass was hoist- 
ed, and left for the night. The 
blacks received the paunch, head, 
and feet as their share. The hide 
was taken to the hide-house, spread 
out, and salted. Old Jacky was 
released from his lofty position, and 
the cattle were turned out into the 
bush. 

Mr. M‘Duff and his overseer re- 
turned home that night in good 
spirits, the missing sheep having 
all been found. 

In this manner the days passed 
for a week or two, when signs of 
the approach of the grand event of 
the year began to make themselves 
manifest. 

Men singly, or in twos and threes, 
kept arriving, inquiring as to the 
terms of shearing and washing. 
The washers were, as a class, con- 
siderably below the shearers. They 
were composed chiefly of what is 
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called in the bush “ knock-about 
men”’—that is, men who are willing 
to undertake any work, sometimes 
shepherding, sometimes making 
yards, or droving. They are paid 
about the rate of five shillings per 
day, besides their food. 

The shearers, on the other hand, 
were often small settlers from some 
little township, who came up at this 
time of the year to earn a cheque, 
so as to enable them to eke out 
the scanty subsistence their farms 
afforded—for most of them were 
but young settlers, and had a heavy 
expense in getting things in order. 
Some were what is termed, par 
excellence, bushmen—that is, men 
who split rails, get posts, shingles, 
take contracts for building houses, 
stock-yards, &c.,—men, in fact, who 
work among timber continually, 
sometimes felling and _ splitting, 
sometimes sawing —an intelligent, 
hard-working body of men, who 
number amongst them some of the 
very best specimens of Australian 
workmen. An odd shepherd or two 
—who shepherded at other times 
of the year, but were allowed as a 
favour to make their flocks over to 
some one else, while they earned 
rather more than their regular occu- 
ag could give them—and _ per- 

aps a stray stockman, were to be 
found among the crowd. 

The washers came up in a body, 
and signed their agreement, “to 
wash one and all of the sheep on 
the establishment,” without any 
fuss; but the shearers, being skill- 
ed workmen, hummed and hawed 
about their engagement as being 
more important. The question as 
to whether they would accept a cer- 
tain amount per score and find their 
own rations, or a less amount, and 
be found by the station, had to be 
discussed. Then another serious 


consideration was as to whether the 
station should find a cook for them 
during shearing, or whether they 
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would have to provide one for 
themselves. These matters, how- 
ever, did not take very long in 
settling. 

A couple of days before com- 
mencing, the agreement was signed. 
Shears had been served out; the 
cook had his arrangements complete 
for accommodating upwards of 
twenty men with seats at a rough 
table, under a rough shed covered 
with leaves. Each man had put 
himself up a bunk in the large hut 
specially devoted to shearers; their 
horses were all driven into some 
well-grassed quiet “pocket,” from 
which it was unlikely they would 
stray, and everything was in readi- 
ness. 

Meanwhile the wash-pool arrange- 
ments had been going on with great 
vigour. Stone and John, occasion- 
ally visited by old M‘Duff, had got 
the permanent yards on the big 
water-hole put in order. Hurdles 
for gates had been carted down. 
Parallel poles, resting on forks 
driven into the bed of the water- 
hole, were run out on the surface of 
the stream, forming square soak- 
holes, a long narrow lane leading 
out to the dry land. A stage was 
built, from which the sheep could 
be allowed to slide easily into the 
water of the first soak-hole. A 
Californian pump, worked by horses, 
and ready to fill a huge tank—the 
water from which, issuing from two 
long slits in the bottom, was in- 
tended to gush over the sheep, and 
give them the final cleansing, after 
they had been sufficiently washed 
by hand—was erected, and in full 
working order, and every other ar- 
rangement completed. 

A cloud of dust and the barking 
of a dog announce the arrival of 
the first flock to be washed. They 
are counted into the yard. The 
overseer compares notes with Stone, 
and the number is found to be 
correct,—none dropped on the road 
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in. Next morning a certain num- 
ber are counted out and taken 
early to the wash-pool. The yards 
are arranged in a circular form, so 
that sheep may not get into cor- 
ners, and remain without moving. 
They are then plunged from the 
stage into the water, and are pass- 
ed one by one through the soak- 
hole under the poles dividing the 
soak-holes, and up the narrow 
lane. The washers, some of whom 
have taken up positions in the 
lane, standing up to their waists in 
water, roughly squeeze the wool as 
the sheep pass; while others, stand- 
ing on the poles of the soak-holes, 
crutch them with a Jong-handled 
wooden crutch. 

Some blacks have also taken their 
places in the lane, and are in some 
instances an example to their white 
brethren in the matter of squeezing 
out the dirt. After this process, 


called “soaking the sheep,” has 


been gone through, they are allowed 
to stand packed closely together for 
the purpose of sweating the wool 
and softening the dirt, when they 


are once more passed through the 


water. This time, however, each 
sheep is thoroughly well washed by 


each man in succession, until it 
comes to the tank, where the ani- 


mal is seized by two men, and 
turned over and over under the 
strong head of water issuing from 
it. Itis then allowed to make its 
way on to the green feed, where, 
in company of its fellows, it is 
taken charge of by the shepherd. 
In about three days’ time the 
sheep are dry, and an oily exuda- 
tion called the “ yolk,” which was 
washed away by the water, has again 
risen, softening the fibre of the wool 
and rendering it more brilliant and 
heavy. 

The sheep are then brought at 
night to the wool-shed yards; as 
many as possible are packed ‘inside 
the building, and the rest in conveni- 


ent yards outside, so that the shear- 
ers may not be kept waiting. The 
hurry which infects every one dur- 
ing the shearing season is one of its 
main characteristics. The owner is 
anxious to get the wool off as soon 
as possible, in order to shorten the 
knocking about the sheep receive, 
and get them back to their quiet 
pasturages, as well also as to get rid 
of the expense and trouble con- 
nected with the shearers. He is 
farther alarmed in case wet weather 
may come on and delay the pro- 
ceeding. The shearers wish to get 
through with this shed in order 
that they may proceed elsewhere 
and get another. The shepherds 
long to get home to their solitary 
huts, where they are their own 
masters, and where their flocks 
are undisturbed. The storekeeper 
groans under an increase of work, 
and longs for its close. So the 
moment the dawn breaks, all hands 
are at work, and sheep are seized, 
denuded of their fleece, let go, and 
others are caught. This goes on 
until after sunset, with a short in- 
termission of half an hour for break- 
fast and an hour for dinner. The 
noise in the shed is a continuous 
click-click of the shears, accompany- 
ing a running fire of rude jests and 
pithy yarns from the men, and occa- 
sional shouts of “tar” from some 
one who, in his haste, has clipped 
a portion from the skin of the ae 
animal along with its coat. Boys 
run about gathering up the fleeces 
as they come off, and carrying tar 
when desired. 

The fleece, gathered carefully with 
both hands, is conveyed to a long 
table-screen, and, with a sudden jerk, 
is flung out at full length. The rol- 
ler up, with a rapidity which is the 
result of long practice, separates the 
skirtings—.e., the inferior portions 
of the wool—rolls up the rest care- 
fully, and the sorter classes it un- 
der its description; a boy then 
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takes it to its particular bin. The 
wool differs very much in quality, 
and many various qualities may be 
found in a flock of the same de- 
scription. 

As the bins fill, the wool-presser 
acks the press with each particu- 
ar kind, and compresses it into a 
neat bale about 5 feet 6 inches long, 
by about 2 feet 9 inches wide, and 
the same deep. It is then branded 
with its owner’s name, its descrip- 
tion and number, and the date, when 
it is rolled away and stored for 
transport to market. 

The men, for the most part, wore 
flannel shirts with short sleeves, 
their trousers fastened loosely under 
the knee with a string, and confined 
round the waist by a handkerchief. 
Most of them went barefooted, and 
wore little caps made of calico, or 
had handkerchiefs tied round their 
heads; and many had leather straps 
buckled round their wrists to 
strengthen the muscles. They 
worked hard for their money, 
which some of them, unfortu- 
nately, spent almost as soon as 
earned. 

So the routine of work went on 
for nearly three months. Sheep 
came and went daily. Sheep were 
washed and sheep were shorn, the 
process being occasionally varied by 
sheep getting lost. This, with a 


perversity apparently inherent in. 


their nature, they managed to do gen- 
erally on Saturdays, so that Sunday, 
instead of being a day of rest, was 
usually as hard a day as any other. 
The shearers’ cook had a very bad 
time. He had many masters, each 
of whom had a peculiar taste, which 
imperatively required satisfying. 
There were so many faults found 
with the style of cooking (the true 
shearer being quite a gourmet in 
the matter of doughboys and duff), 
there were so many demands for 


food and drink at irregular hours, 
that, notwithstanding the good pay 
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which this functionary gets (he 
receiving generally a certain sum 
from each man, besides a subsidy 
from the owner of the station), two 
or three tried the office, and either 
resigned or were dismissed. No one 
would take the job. The shearers 
were getting alarmed. They would 
have to cook their own food. 
This was a prospect none of them 
relished. It was time lost, a 
waste of material, bad prospect 
for puddings, and no servant to 
order or complain about. A _ne- 
gotiation was opened with the 
washers, some of whom, no doubt, 


tempted by the high wages, would — 


be glad to undertake the _ office. 
The shearers were right. A washer 
—a dogged, determined-looking man 
—accepted, and commenced opera- 
tions. That night, on their return 
from the shed, each pannikin and 
knife was laid on the long bark 
table, the buckets with the tea 
placed handy, and a huge duff 
and pieces of boiled beef in tin 
dishes graced the board. As usual, 
no sooner had the men taken their 
places than arose cries of, “I say, 
cook! do you call this duff?” 
“This tea isn’t sweet enough!” 
“Tea’s too sweet !” “ Cook !” “ Doc- 
tor!” The doctor quietly made his 
appearance. Rolling up his sleeves, 
he marched up to the biggest and 
strongest of the bullies, and point- 
ing with his strong stump of a 
forefinger at the pudding on the 
man’s plate, he said, “ Now, then, 
mate, is that ’ere duff the right 
thing?” The battered prize-fight- 
ing look of his bullet head and 
flattened nose was quite enough. 
“T ses it’s fust-rate,” was the reply. 
“ All right,” said the cook, walking 
slowly along the table, his eye 
glancing fiercely round to find a 
victim. “Any one of you gents as 
ain’t satisfied can gimme a lesson 
outside, you know.” It was suffi- 
cient. A stillness almost supernat- 
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ural followed. The cook afterwards 
said he couldn’t imagine how any 
one could disagree with such a 
quiet lot of men. 

The eye now got quite accus- 
tomed to the flocks of sheep com- 
ing in continually: round, with full 
fleeces, and panting slowly in the 
heat, to return bare, leggy, roach- 
backed looking objects, covered 
with shear-marks, and the raddled 
signs by which each man distin- 
guished his own shearing, with 
here and there ominous- looking 
patches of tar covering a gaping 
wound, — racing gladly towards 
their accustomed feeding grounds 
amongst clouds of dust. 

John had his hands full. His 
morning work in the store over, he 


VIII.—A DESPERATE RIDE ON A STRANGE 


The shearing was no sooner over 
than everything took quite a differ- 
ent complexion. Mr. M‘Duff start- 
ed on an expedition to look at 
some new country away in the far 
north, which he thought it might 
be advisable to buy, and stock with 
his surplus sheep. Stone had also 
left temporarily, having business, he 
said, in Sydney. Only old Graham 
remained at Camboranga, with John, 
and his time was chiefly occupied 
in visiting the different sheep-sta- 
tions and counting the sheep. 

This slack season on the station 
was usually devoted to mustering 
all the quiet horses on the run, 
branding up the foals, breaking in 
the young colts and fillies, and in 
making attempts to get in the 
wilder mobs on the outskirts of 
the station. Two horse-breakers 
were engaged to assist the stock- 
man, and John was nominally in 
charge of the proceedings. The 
horse - breakers were slight but 
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had to attend at the wash-pool, 
where he took his place amongst 
the other men in the water, and 
worked till evening, when he had 
some hours’ heavy duty attending 
to customers in the store. Even 
Sundays were seldom days of re- 
spite. Sheep lost on Saturday im- 
peratively constrained every one on 
the head-station to look for them, 
or a small unshorn portion of sheep 
had to be shepherded apart, or a 
bullock had unexpectedly to be got 
in for killing, or something inter- 
fered with the repose so urgently 
required; and no, one felt better 
pleased than he did to see the last 
lot of “monkeys,” as the shearers 
usually denominated sheep, leave 
the head-station. 


STEED——HORSE-BREAKING, 


clean-limbed active young fel- 
lows, having that peculiar look 
about them by which Australian- 
born sons of Europeans are so easily 
distinguished from people of any 
other country. Both were very 
quiet and self-possessed in manner, 
but an experienced eye could detect 
in a moment the tendency to “ flash- 
ness” which seems inseparable from 
their occupation. They were well 
known in the district as “Jack 
the Native ” and his mate Charley ; 
and no sooner were the proceeds 
of one job dissipated than a new 
one was sure to start up on some 
neighbouring run, notwithstand- 
ing various reports that got afloat 
taxing them with planting horses,* 
and with occasionally taking a few 
strange ones to a distance, and 
there surreptitiously disposing of 
them. , 

Two better riders could not be 
found ; and the Native was always 
open to “ride anything with hair 





* Hiding horses for the sake of the reward sure to be offered. 
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on it,” as he expressed himself, 
“* for a ten-pound note.” 

Indeed, not long before this, 
when engaged on the Ungahrun 
run, Mr. Fitzgerald had brought 
some very wild scrub cattle into 
his yard, and amongst them was a 
savage old scrub bull who had for 
years baffled all attempts to run 
him in or destroy him. He had 
had many a bullet in the most vital 
places—so said the stockmen on 
the run; and although he might 
disappear for six months or so, he 
invariably turned up again as well 
and savage as ever. So knowing 
had he become, that if, in the ex- 
cursions which he was in the habit 
of making from his home in the 
scrubby broken country, down 
among the quiet herds on the 
plains, any of the men endeavoured 
to drive him with a mob to the 
yards, that instant he stopped, 
then turning his head towards the 
nearest scrub, he trotted off with 
a surly defiant air, the huge hump 
at the back of his head giving him 
the appearance of a buffalo. How 
it happened that he came in at all 
was quite inexplicable: the other 
cattle gave the men much trouble, 
but the bull “went like any old 
milking cow,” as Jack the Native, 
who was one of the party, after- 
wards said. 

Of course all hands crowded to 
look at old “ Razorback Jack,” as 
he was called, after a particular 
mountain which he usually fre- 
quented. Old Razorback did not 
seem to realize what had happened 
just at first. The contemplative 
mood which had betrayed him did 
not pass off until some one attempt- 
ed to cross the yard. Then the 
old outlaw stepped out with a low 
roar, and desperately rushed at the 
intruder, who bounded lightly on 
to the cap of the stock-yard, sit- 
ting on which he addressed, in the 


calmest manner, a variety of insult- 


ing and defamatory personal remarks 
to the infuriated savage, who, kneel- 
ing down, tore the ground with 
his horns, lashed his sides, and 
roared in impotent fury a few feet 
below him. A hat thrown into the 
yard from the opposite side had 
scarcely fallen, when Razorback 
Jack’s vigilant ferocious small eyes, 
which were watching everything, 
made him aware of the fact. In 
an instant he was down on it, trans- 
fixed it with his horns, and tossed 
it a dozen times round the yard, 
leaving it occasionally for a minute 
to return again and again to repeat 
the scene. It was now that some 
one, remembering Jack the Native’s 
favourite boast, asked him how he 
would like a mount on old Razor- 
back. “Well,” said the Native, 
“Til ride him for a ten-pound 
note.” 

“JT daresay you would,” said 
the other. “Rope him, haul him 
up to a fence, leg-rope him, so that 
he can’t stir. I'd do that myself.” 

“Tl tell you what I’m game to 
do,” said the Native, quietly: “Tl 
bet you a £20 note that I ride him 
without saddle or bridle, loose in 
the yard.” 

“Done!” shouted the other. 
“Remember, if he slings you, you 
lose the bet.” 

“ All right,” returned Jack ; “ but 
if he falls, of course that doesn’t 
count to me as a spill.” 

Young Fitzgerald, who was look- 
ing on amongst the others, now re- 
marked that he thought it rather 
too dangerous a joke; but Jack was 
determined, and he was allowed to 
have his own way. First of all, 
opening the gate of the pound—a 
small enclosure with several gates 
leading into other yards—he man- 
aged to drive the cattle into it, and 
separate the bull from the rest. 
The bull now rushed round the 
sides of the strong high pound 
seeking savagely for some opening. 
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As he came round to the gate 
leading into the yard in which he 
had previously been, the Native 
dropped quickly on his back. The 
gate was pulled open by one of the 
men, and the strange pair tore 
through it. None of the bystanders 
knew how it was done. So quickly 
and quietly had it happened, that 
the first glance revealed the pair 
flying madly round the yard amid 
clouds of dust. 

The roars of the terrified brute 
were perfectly appalling, but above 
them now and then rose the voice 
of the Native as he shouted to 
his steed. He was lying on the 
bull’s back, holding a flank of the 
animal with each hand, his long legs 
pressing the reeking sides of the 
infuriated brute like a vice, with a 
foot under each of its shoulders. 

Round they flew, now plunging 
wildly in the air, now rushing up 
against the yard, until Fitzgerald 
feared that both man and bull would 
be dashed to pieces. Running to 
the gate, he threw it open, and 
out flew the ancient scrubber, in- 
stinctively making towards his 
own wild domain, bearing with 
him the strong-nerved rider, whose 
iron sinews bound him as firmly 
to his grim charger as did the 
cords Mazeppa to the untamed 
steed. 

Several men jumped on horses, 
which still remained saddled and 
hung up to the fence, and pursued 
the fast disappearing pair. The bull’s 
fierce rage had now almost expended 
itself, for when they came up with 
the chase, Jack was sitting up, us- 
ing his spurs freely, and chatted 
gaily with his mates; but how to 
get him off was the question. 

Old Razorback paid no attention 
to their efforts to make him turn 
towards the yard. Steadily, his 
head bent low, his chest heaving, 
his laboured breathing sounding like 
choking sobs, he pursued his plod- 
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ding path; and Fitzgerald, who 
now came up, began to fear that 
he would again regain his wind 
and elude them yet. Shouting 
to Jack, he desired him to throw 
himself off, in order that he might 
shoot the brute, with which inten- 
tion he had brought with him a 
breech-loading carbine. 

“No, no,” cried the bull-tamer ; 
“T should lose my bet. Shoot 
him; never mind me—TI’ll chance 
it.” 

Luckily at this moment old 
Razorback made a rush at one of 
the other stockmen who had ven- 
tured too’ near him, stumbled, and 
rolled with his rider in the dust. 
A fallen log came in very handy 
for the Native now. He rolled him- 
self nimbly under it, and soon after- 
wards his namesake’s career was 
ended by a couple of Snider bullets 
behind the shoulder. 

Such was the man who, with his 
mate, undertook the job of muster- 
ing and breaking in the Camba- 
ranga horses. These men seemed 
to find a pleasure in mounting the 
worst horses on the run, and it ap- 
peared to give them no trouble to 
hold on. They led a much plea- 
santer life than the other men em- 
ployed on the station did. It in- 
volved no hard work or dirt, while 
their character for pluck caused 
them to be treated with a certain ~ 
degree of respect. 

John was astonished to find how 
suddenly a wild untamed colt in 
their hands acquired a totally dif- 
ferent nature; and the Native, who 
had taken rather a fancy to him, 
offered to teach him to break horses 
in, provided he would ride, or at 
least mount, any horses he might 
desire him to back. Our hero 


agreed, well pleased, and his spare 
time for a month or two was passed 
in the Native’s company. The morn- 
in, on his going 
ative 


ing after the b 
up to the yard, he found the 
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and his mate drafting out some 
horses from a mob they had got in 
the day before. 

“ Ah,” said Long Jack, “ you’re 
just in time. Charley and I are 
going to start breaking this mob in, 
and Pu give you a lesson. Charley 
is going to take those two in hand, 
and I'll take the black colt here and 
the chestnut mare.” 

The horses in question were 
each in turn driven through vari- 
ous yards until they came to the 
“crush lane.” This is a lane wide 
enough to permit only a single 
bullock or horse at a time to make 
his way up it. It is used for 
branding full-grown cattle, and the 
fences are made of the strongest 
timber, and are very high. Gener- 
ally at the end of it there is a bail 
for the purpose of spaying. Up 
this lane, therefore, the colt was 
urged, despite of his attempts to the 
contrary, until he came to the end. 
Two or three rails were then fast- 
ened behind him, to prevent his 
making his way backwards out 
of his close prison. The fences 
touched his sides. In front of him 
the end of the lane barred his 

rogress. 

Wildly the terrified animal reared 
and plunged in the confined space 
when he saw beside him, for the first 
time, a human being. The beauti- 
ful eye, glittering with fear, dilat- 
ed, and every nerve trembled and 
shook, while every unexpected mo- 
tion produced a plunge and kick. 
With rapid and practised hands 
Jack and Charley threw the sur- 
cingle round the now sweat-drip- 
ping body, hooked up the end of 
it under the belly by means of a 
bent wire, and had it buckled in 
a brace of shakes. Standing high 
on the fence, holding the long 
sweeping tail, tangled in a huge 
bush-knot in one hand, Jack put 
the crupper round the butt and 
buckled it with the other, explain- 


ing to John that in putting the 
crupper on any horse not particu- 
larly quiet, it was the safest plan 
to hold the tail up until the com- 
pletion of the operation. A strongly 
plaited green-hide halter was now 
slipped over the head, after which 
the headstall with the large break- 
ing-in bit followed. Side reins were 
attached to the headstall, and 
loosely buckled to the surcingle, 
which was once more tightened 
up. A gate which formed at this 
place one side of the crush fence, 
was thrown open, and the now 
tackled colt allowed to escape into 
an adjoining yard. 

This it signalised by putting its 
head down to the ground, in close 
proximity to its fore-feet, and in 
making, with humped back, a series 
of active vicious jumps or springs, 
varied occasionally by a lash-out 
of its hind-legs, winding up by 
galloping round the yard, and kick- 
ing at the halter which trailed along- 
side it. 

“ That’s the way, my little boy,” 
said the Native. “ That fellow will 
turn out a nice horse, I’ll bet. I 
like to see them have their fling 
when first they get into the yard 
—it shows they ain’t sulky, you 
know. Now, you watch the chest- 
nut mare. She’s a sulky devil. 
She’s too old, any way, to break in. 
She’ll never be any good.” 

The chestnut, a handsome mare, 
about sixteen hands high, now un- 
derwent the same process; but 
with the exception of a vicious 
kick or two when being crupped, 
she showed no sign of fright. Her 
head she held so low that it was 
almost impossible to put the bridle 
on. Indeed, so immovable was 
she when tackled, that the Native, 
climbing up the rails, coolly stood 
on her back and performed various 
circus antics. 

“ Now,” he said, getting down, 
“let her out.” 
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The gate was accordingly thrown 
open, when the mare walked out, 
and moved away to a corner of the 
yard, where she stood quietly, bear- 
ing all the weight of her rather 
coarse-looking head upon the bear- 
ing-reins. 

“That’s a bad lot,” said Long 
Jack, decisively. 

His mate went through a similar 
process with his two, which he 
drafted into separate yards. 

The black colt was now driven 
into a small yard by himself, round 
which he galloped unceasingly. 

“ Now,” said the horse-breaker, 
“just sit on the fence there and 
you'll see me make that colt come 
up to me when I call him, and 
follow me all round the yard before 
long.” 

John, who had heard of this, but 
had never seen it practised, did as 
he was bid. 

With his usual calm, self-pos- 
sessed manner, Jack let himself 
quietly through the gate and stood 
in the middle of the yard, caus- 
ing the young horse to fly round 
faster than ever. This the breaker 

ermitted it to do until want of 
reath compelled it to move at 
a slower pace. Its hind-feet tread- 
ing frequently upon the trailing 
halter, and consequently jerking 
the head back sharply as often as 
it did so, also contributed greatly to 
this result. 

“ Why don’t you tie up the hal- 
ter?” said young West. 

“ Well, I could make him come 
up just as well without it,” said 
the Native ; “ but, you see,” he ex- 
plained, “it’s a saving of time in 
many ways. First, it is handy to 
get hold of him by—for the halter 
is so long that I can reach it with- 
out coming close to his legs, and 
can thus always keep his head to 
me, which is the part I must first 
get at in order to let him smell me, 
and be sure that I wont hurt him; 
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and, secondly, it is good for him 
to tread upon it. It teaches him, 
by jerking his head, to give way 
to a pull on the bridle. It is the 
first step in teaching him to lead. 
He . finds that by slackening his 
head he eases the pain he would 
otherwise suffer. Now I'll take up 
the end of the halter and make the 
colt come up.” 

So saying, he lifted the plaited 
hide-rope and pulled sharply on it, 
causing the colt, whose nose was 
now rather tender, to stop, on 
which, getting in front of him, he 
made him go round the oppesite 
way. This he continued doing for 
about half an hour, by which time 
the colt had become so far accus- 
tomed to control as to turn and 
move in the other direction upon 
seeing his master’s uplifted hand 
and hearing the commanding way. 

Now the Native confined the 
horse’s movements in either direc- 
tion to a few paces, stopping him 
almost as soon as he had bees 
to move, touching him with the 
whip in an irritating manner, but 
without severity, whenever the 
animal presented any portion of 
the body but his head to him. The 
colt now learned that upon facing 
his enemy all irritation and annoy- 
ance ceased, he was addressed in 
soothing terms, the jerking of the 
halter was discontinued, and also 
the motions of the whip; but that 
upon endeavouring to turn away, or 
gallop round the yard, a severe jerk 
of the nose, a cut of the whip, and 
an angry raising of the voice in- 
variably followed. The consequence 
naturally was, that he preferred 
standing watching the being who 
exercised such power over him. But 
although this compliance was re- 
warded by a cessation of his trouble 
for a short time, he was not allowed 
to enjoy rest for a longer yes than 
about a minute— merely enough 
to mark approval. The Native ir- 
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ritated him to move afresh, mere- 
ly to stop him again, at the same 
time pulling gently but steadily on 
the halter, repeating the process 
over and over again until the per- 
plexed animal made a step in his 
direction, upon which the voice 
again became soothing, all motion 
ceased, and the animal began to 
perceive that in the neighbourhood 
of the man was peace and rest. 
Again and again the same opera- 
tion was gone through, until sud- 
denly the colt trotted up and stood 
trembling within a foot of its now 
acknowledged master, who, gently 
extending his hand, allowed him to 
smell it all over. 

The same thing was repeated 
frequently, each time the breaker 
succeeding in getting a little more 
into the confidence of the horse, 
which seemed unwilling to leave the 
proximity of the man. Several 
variations of the procedure were 
now executed. Retiring a little 
distance, the Native called on his 
steed to “come up here.” The un- 
accustomed distance producing some 
disinclination to comply, a shout, 
accompanied by a rapid motion of 
the whip, again compelled obe- 
dience, when the same method of 
reward restored the dumb treaty 
which had been concluded, of pet- 
ting for obedience, and punishment 
for disregard of orders. Little by 
little the Native succeeded in gently 
stroking the animal over the head 
and neck on both sides, sometimes 
startling the creature slightly by 
touching a new part, but succeeding 
in restoring his faith by patiently 
commencing afresh, and repeating 
every movement anew, taking care 
to gain ground as he did so. In- 
deed such a glamour had he appar- 
ently cast over the colt, that, walk 
where he liked, to any part of the 
yard, the kindly-natured though 
high-spirited creature followed, and 
stood patiently waiting, champing 
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the large breaking-bit in its tender 
gums, and flinging snow-white flakes 
of foam over its noble chest. 

The chestnut mare was now taken 
in hand, but with a very different 
result. She proved, as Jack the 
Native had foretold, unusually 
sulky-tempered. She could scarce- 
ly be got to move round the yard 
unless stimulated to do so by a 
pretty free use of the whip; nor 
would she show any signs of giving 
in by the time the men generally 
went to dinner. 

Late in the afternoon the men 
were again at work, and John could 
not help admiring the steady pa- 
tience and gentleness by means of 
which the Native gradually acquired 
such an ascendancy over the colt as 
to be able to handle him all over on 
both sides, and lift his feet all round. 

“There is nothing,” he said, 
“like handling; you can’t give 
them too much of it. All depends 
on your making a horse know he 
has nothing to fear from you. Now 
I could have tied this fellow’s leg 
up, saddled and ridden him this 
morning, but ten to one he would 
have bucked all the time, and been 
bad to catch, hard to mount, and 
unsafe for all but tip-top riders ever 
after. Now if he is treated with 
steady consistent kindness and firm- 
ness, and does not get frightened, 
he will turn out a good quiet horse. 
He may perhaps buck a little at 
first, or after a long spell, but noth- 
ing to speak of. Everything de- 
ends on handling. I shall ride 
that fellow to-morrow evening. Of 
course, if it paid me to spend longer 
time over him I could make him so 
quiet that he never would buck at 
all; but I can’t afford to keep him 
on tackling longer than two days. 
Horses in England and other parts 
would buck just as ours do if they 
were treated in the same way ; but 
there colts are handled from the 
time almost when they are foaled. 
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I have heard young new chums 
from England, who sat on their 
horses like so many bags of flour, 
blowing how they used to ride the 
unbroken colts at home. I never 
see them getting on our unbroken 
colts—not to say but that some of 
them turn out pretty good riders 
after a bit. We'll go now and see 
how the mare is getting on.” 

But the mare maintained her 
sulky, vicious stubbornness, and a 
couple of hours were vainly spent 
in trying to make her give in. She 
allowed herself to be rubbed over 
with a long stick, kicking occasion- 
ally as it touched her rump, but 
obstinately keeping her head turned 
from her fae: nen It was getting 
late, and the Native, waxing im- 
patient, thought he would try what 
effect the whip would have on 
her. 

So, flicking first at one hind-leg, 
then at another, he succeeded, after 
some savage kicks, in getting her 
to face him. But his rewards were 
not acceptable. She turned because 
she escaped the whip; but her sulky 
nature would not allow her to give 
in altogether. Anxious to get her 
right before dark, and feeling sure 
. that she would soon come up after 
facing him, Long Jack gave her 
another cut or two inside the knee. 
_ She came this time, but not as he 
expected. Throwing her ears back, 
she rushed fiercely at her tormen- 
tor, open-mouthed, and struck fu- 
riously at him with her fore-feet. 
Indeed, nothing but the whip-han- 
dle, which he held crosswise in 
front of him, could have prevented 
his being knocked down and badly 
hurt; as it was, she drove him 


backwards through the gate of the 
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yard, which luckily chanced to be 
a little ajar. Jack instantly return- 
ed; but no sooner had he entered 
than she once more charged savage- 
ly at him. This time he was pre- 
_ and met her with a sharp 

low on the nose, stepping, at the 
same time, quickly on one side. 
Darkness coming on, the horse- 
breaker resolved to let her go that 
night; so, driving her up the lane 
whére he had tackled her in the 
morning, he took off the breaking- 
in harness and turned her into the 
paddock. Very differently did the 
colt behave. Coming up, he rubbed 
his head gently on his trainer’s 
shoulder, allowed him to take off 
the crupper, surcingle, and head- 
gear, suffered it to be thrown over 
his back carelessly, and followed 
him to the slip panel of the pad- 
dock, trotting off rejoicingly to find 
his mates. 

“Well,” said the Native, “I’ve 
seen a good many horses, but I 
never saw such a determined sulky 
devil as that mare in my life. She 
never will be any good. I knew 
it as soon as I saw her. However, 
we'll try what we can do with her 
in the morning.” 

They now went to look at the 
horses Charley had charge of, and 
found they were both as quiet as 
the black colt. 

“You see,” said Jack to our hero, 
“these two are all right. I scarce- 
ly ever came across a horse that 
this style of breaking wouldn’t 
suit, provided he hadn’t been 
humbugged before; and the curi- 
ous part is, that the higher-spirited 
the horse is, the sooner he gets to 
understand you. The wildest gen- 
erally become the soonest tame.” 








Wuew an ordinary English trav- 
eller, in his walks through some 
large Continental city, enters—let 
us hope with some higher feeling 
than the mere vulgar curiosity of 
sight seeing—the open doorway of 
its cathedral, or some other church 
which his guide-book tells him is 
worth a visit, his impressions are 
various in kind. First of all, the 
entrance itself—the inner side-doors 
opening and closing continually for 
the ingress or egress, not only of 
strangers like himself, but of the 
towns-people of all classes (women, 
it must be said, in undue propor- 
tion),—mark the building at once 
as a place not for “ divine service” 
or “public worship” only, but as 
emphatically a house of prayer. 
There are the ever-burning lamps, 
just visible in the dim religious 
twilight,—pagan in their origin, if 
you will, but which to some minds 
will seem no unworthy or super- 
stitious symbolism of an Eye to 
which the darkness is no darkness, 
a watch that never ceases, a Light 
that lightens the world. There 
the perfume of incense, either is 
freshly rising, if high service should 
be going on, or hanging about the 
place with a faint fragrance, distinct 
and peculiar, and perhaps even 
more suggestive of an offering which 
is perpetual. In this, too, there is 
surely nothing to shock either the 
visitor’s feelings or his taste, unless 
his Protestantism be of a very nar- 
row and negative kind. This again, 
the antiquarian might tell us, is 
pagan at least as much as Christ- 
ian; but its use in the Jewish 
temple may well redeem it from 
heathen associations. So long as 
we still use the words of the Psalm- 
ist, “ Let my prayer be set forth in 
Thy sight as the incense,”—so long 
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as we read how the Angel in the 
oy ay a had incense given him, 


“that he should offer it with the 
prayers of all saints,’"—-we can 
ardly assert that the incense is 
a superstition any more than the 
prayers. There are modern “ pro- 
testants” who are quite ready to 
say the same of both. If he casts 
his eye on the series of pictures 
which hang on the walls or the 
pillars, representing the several 
“Stations of the Cross,” it may 
strike him that such an embodi- 
ment of that pathetic story may 
touch some hearts as forcibly by an 
appeal to the eye, as the glowing 
language of a hymn or the graphic 
description of the preacher. True, 
the art displayed in such paintings 
is not always of the highest, 
especially in the humbler churches, 
but then neither are the worship- 
pers in such places art critics, on 
the whole; and he will remember 
that good taste is not an invariable 
characteristic either of hymns or 
sermons, which the critical mind 
has devoutly to make the best of. 
And then the worshippers: he will 
hardly fail to see some in any town 
church, let him enter at what hour 
he will. If in the forenoon, there 
will surely be a priest saying mass 
at some one of the many altars, and 
some show of congregation round 
him; and at all hours there will 
be kneeling figures scattered here 
and there, engaged with apparent 
earnestness in some kind of private 
devotion. If the visitor possesses 
but a moderate share of reverential 
feeling, even though it amount to 
nothing more than to reverence in 
others something he cannot feel 
himself, the interest and occupation 
of those worshippers will seem al- 
most a rebuke to hisown. Most of 
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us cannot but have noted, even 
within our own memory, a marked 
change in the behaviour of casual 
English travellers within a foreign 
Catholic church. The careless and 
noisy walk, the loud voice and 
half-suppressed laughter, the offen- 
sively curious stare, which formerly 
were too often the disgrace of the 
“ Protestant” sight-seer, are rarely 
heard or seen in such places now. 
An outwardly decent behaviour is 
the homage readily paid even by 
the man of the world. Such is the 
tone, at present, of good society. 
Nay, it is no very uncommon sight 
to see a quiet member of the Eng- 
lish Church kneel for a few mo- 
ments where others kneel, or read 
the Psalms or lessons for the day 
from an English Prayer-book, while 
the Romanist, a few paces off, is 
occupied in the same independent 
fashion with some private office of 
his own. It may be that the latter 
is paying his devotions to some fa- 
vourite saint, or reciting the due 
number of Aves or Paternosters in 
very mechanical and perfunctory 
fashion, but there is for the time a 
unity of special interest and purpose 
that keeps them not so very far 
apart,—there is rest for a few quiet 
moments for both from the noisy 
world without, and the place has 
an atmosphere of prayer. _It is re- 
markable, too, though by no means 
strange, to see how the change in 
the behaviour of the passing travel- 
ler has acted on the minor officials 
of such a church itself, whom a too 
great familiarity with sacred things 
is apt to make somewhat hard and 
careless. These, too, have taken up 
the tone of decent reverence, in ac- 
cordance with the demand. We 
are seldom hurried now, as we were 
thirty years ago, by the ecclesiasti- 
eal guide from shrine to shrine, from 
picture to picture, from altar to 
altar, with insistent pertinacity and 
loud voluble description, in utter 
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disregard of his quiet kneeling fel- 
low-Catholics. He moves now with 
quiet steps, gives his information in 
a subdued whisper, and takes his 
fee with almost a show of depreca- 
tion. His logic of observation has 
almost led him to the limited con- 
clusion that some Protestants are 
Christians. 

But our traveller will also have 
received impressions most probably 
of a different kind. The lights, 
and the incense, and in large 
churches the almost unintermitted 
chain of services, and the worship- 
pers who come and go, kneeling in 
prayer for a few minutes stolen from 
the busy demands of life,—will 
have won from him, more or less, 
according to his own temperament, 
a respect and even a sympathy 
which is not checked by conscious 
divergence in points of belief. As 
for the school children, who com- 
monly abound at these services,— 
well, Catholics or Protestants are 
very much the same; there is “a 
great deal of human nature” in 
both; the little maidens demure 
and docile, the boys somewhat 
erratic and troublesome. But he 
will have noted many things which 
jar unpleasantly upon his own 
religious feelings. Many outward 
details will seem to him almost re- 
pulsive. He might regard the 
worship of the Virgin, however 
mistaken, as at least a picturesque 
ideal of the glorification of womanly 
purity, if he did not so often see 
her image vested in tawdry modern 
finery, gay with artificial flowers, 
and crowned with cheap tinsel. He 
might forgive any amount of lavish 
decoration on the altar, if the orna- 
ments were always in good taste, if 
the jewels were not so often of glass, 
and if the lace were always real. For 
if he has imbibed anything of the 
revived taste for church decoration, 
he will have been taught, as its 
leading principle, that such work 
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should be genuine in material and 
good in its kind; that unadorned 
red-pine is better than the finest 
grainer’s oak, plain white stone 
more to be desired than the clev- 
erest imitation of marble, honest 
broad-cloth than cotton velvet. 
Nay, churchman or no churchman, 
as an Englishman he hates a sham. 
And shams, alas! will meet his 
eyes continually, not in the hum- 
bler village churches only, where 
poverty may check expenditure, 
and bad taste be more excusable, 
but even in churches otherwise 
magnificent, where no such excuse 
can be pleaded. There seems, in 
many cases, an absence of any sense 
of the fitness of things. Common 
and coarsely-coloured prints, mean- 
ly framed, hang on the walls in 
close proximity with paintings of 
sterling value; and a dirty alb will 
show itself under a gorgeous chas- 
uble. Cleanliness is, in fact, a 
thing still much to be desired in 
the majority of French and Italian 
churches; not that the English 
visitor has any right to cast stones, 
if he can remember what was the 
state of most parish churches in his 
own country within the last half- 
century. The processions, too, 
leave much to be desired by the 
esthetic mind. It is quite a popu- 
lar mistake to suppose that “they 
manage these things better in 
France ”"—or in Italy. On certain 
great occasions—as, for example, 
the grand outdoor spectacle present- 
ed in large Roman Catholic towns 
on the Feast of Corpus Christi—the 
scenic effect is very striking, and 
has evidently been arranged with 
much care and pains. But ordinary 
processions lack impressiveness, and 
come far behind their imitation in 
a high Ritualistic church in Eng- 
land. There is the same lack of 
dignity, and it might almost be said 
of decorum, as we may _bewail 
amongst ourselves in the march of 
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our parochial clergy at the reopen- 
ing of a parish church, or the 
entrance of the cathedral body at 
Westminster ;—processions of which 
a cynical friend remarked, that the 
only religious idea that came into 
his mind when he saw them was a 
verse in the Psalms: “They reel to 
and fro, and stagger like a drunken 
man, and are at their wits’ end.” 
If these kind of things are to be 
done, they should be done well; 
and they are not done well, as a 
rule, even by Roman Catholics. 
They are done better on the stage, 
because that is the only place 
where, so far as we know, a bishop 
is selected for his personal bearing, 
and the “supers” who form his staff 
have at least been trained for the 
occasion. But in the real ecclesi- 
astical show, the bishop, in spite of 
his magnificent robes, often looks 
more rotund than apostolic: the 
subordinates are “paired but not 
matched ;” the short and stout curé 
told off with the tall long-necked 
vicaire, like the country rector and 
the town curate in England; the 
pale and spiritual ascetic, whose 
looks seem far away from this 
world, walking side by side with 
his jovial and somewhat secular 
brother cleric, whose eyes wander 
curiously over the lines of specta- 
tors,—and not even keeping step. 
The long procession which peram- 
bulates Milan Cathedral at the 
“Blessing of the palms” on Palm- 
Sunday, is hardly an exception to 
these remarks. 

But what such a visitor will miss 
most, if he at all expected to find 
it in this foreign ritual, is anything 
like a congregational service. The 


priest is there saying Mass “in a 
tongue not understanded of the 
people ;” the people are there, either 
silently looking on, or engaged as 
silently it may be in following the 
service, or it may be in some office 
of private devotion, recognised by 
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Church authority as useful for the 
laity during this public service— 
« Methods of hearing Mass,” as 
they are called—or in mental | to 
They will stand or kneel, and cross 
themselves reverently, at certain 
points of the service; but the re- 
sponses are left entirely to the aco- 
lyth or “server,” just as with us, 
in past times, they were regarded as 
the special duty or privilege of the 
parish clerk. Not only this, but 
in the same church there will some- 
times be two or three priests offici- 
ating at as many several altars at 
the same time, often so as to con- 
fuse the attention; and the mere 
fact of the separate congregations 
gathered round the altar of their 
choice destroys the whole idea of a 
united act of worship. There are ex- 
ceptions to this practice in particular 
churches. In the fine church be- 
longing to the great monastery at 
Engelberg, in Switzerland, where 
the peasants gather in crowds from 
the mountain villages and chdlets 
on the Sunday mornings, one might 
fancy one’s self, if it were not for the 
costumes and the language, present 
among the congregation in some 
exceptionally well-ordered English 
parish—so hearty and unanimous 
are the responses, so vigorous the 
singing, so exemplary the attention 
to the matter in hand throughout 
the whole service,—a service which 
could hardly fail to impress any 
dispassionate visitor, not sworn to 
the shibboleths of sect, that it was 
good for the people—and for him— 
to be there. But such a congrega- 
tional service is quite an exception : 
the want of it is felt and acknow- 
ledged by many earnest Roman 
Catholics. It is, unfortunately, alien 
to much of the spirit of Romanism. 
To offer and to pray for the people 
rather than with the people is 
the office of the priest. In truth, 
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the great public office of the Roman 
Church is not the united service of 
prayer and praise: it is the “ offer 
ing of the Mass.” “It matters very 
little,” says a Roman Catholic au- 
thority, “‘whether the share prayer 
takes in it be little or great, pro- 
vided everything else is duly order- 
ed.” And this is their pon’ ee for 
still retaining Latin as the language 
of her services—that it is compar- 
atively unimportant whether the 
people join in them, so far as words 
are concerned, or not. “One of the 
most efficacious ways of hearing 
Mass is to watch the actions of the 
priest at the altar with great atten- 
tion from the beginning to the end, 
and look as little at the prayer-book 
as possible. A person who could | 
do this without distraction would 
reap incalculable spiritual fruit from 
it, and would, without a doubt, be 
assisting at Mass in the strictest 
sense of the word.” * This again is 
the language of authority, quoted 
here in no controversial spirit, but 
as the fairest explanation of the 
absence of the congregational ele- 
ment. No doubt, the intention of 
the Roman Church is, that her con- 
gregations should unite with the 
priest in act and intention in the 
sacrifice of the Mass: they are to 
look upon it as their sacrifice as 
well as his, and mentally they are 
to offer it as well as he. Such in- 
deed is the exhortation of the cele- 
brant in the office itself—“ Orate, 
Fratres, ut meum et vestrum sacrifi- 
cium acceptabile fiat” —and the 
plural number is used repeatedly. 
There are some few ejaculations, as 
the Kyrie eleison and the reply to 
the Dominus vobiscum, which are 
taken up more or less generally by 
the people; but their share in this 
service, except as devout spectators, 
or as an occasion for private prayer, 
said as it were to a grand accompani- 





* O’Brien’s Hist. of the Mass, p. 34. 
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ment, is scarcely appreciable to a 
stranger. 

The English visitor will be dis- 
appointed again, if even in such a 
cathedral as Milan, or at St. Roch 
or the Madeleine in Paris, he has 
expected to hear the grand Church 
music for which the Roman Church 
has enjoyed a somewhat mythical 
reputation. Unless it be at High 
Mass, he will most probably hear no 
music at all. And even in that 
service, if. we except Rome, he will 
hear no ecclesiastical music so good 
as he might hear in England. The 

d choral service which he would 
nd going on every Sunday, say at 
Canterbury or in St. Paul’s, or in 
the Chapel-Royal at Windsor, he 
will have little chance of hearing 
abroad. A fine organ he will fre- 
quently hear; but the voices of a 
choir of canons chanting the Psalms, 
or of the professional choristers, as 
a rule, will hardly commend them- 
selves to English musical taste. A 

d voice he will hear occasion- 
ally from the intoning priest, or 
in a solo part by some unseen 
singer (most likely professional), 
at Vespers or Benediction; but 
the general impression will very 
much shake any preconceived no- 
tion that as to musical services the 
Roman Catholics are any longer 
our masters. 

Mass will be going on, as has 
been said, on Sundays or the greater 
holidays, at almost any hour in the 
forenoon. In most places the bell 
will be heard ringing for it as early 
as five o’clock. It is against rule, 
however, that the same priest should 
celebrate twice in the same day, 
except on Christmas- day: so that 
in small villages there will most 
likely be only one celebration. Be- 
fore the priest begins the actual 
saying of Mass, he goes through a 
preparatory short and significant ser- 
vice, known as the “ Asperges,” in 
the course of which he makes the 


circuit of the altar, and sprinkles 
with holy water the few worship- 
pers who draw near. On some 
grand occasions, he goes with his 
assistants, acolyths, and choir in 
procession round thechurch. Then, 
standing on the lowest step of the 
altar, he uses the usual invocation of 
the Trinity, and proceeds to recite, 
alternately with his server, the forty- 
second Psalm. This done, he makes 
his own “confession,” and the ser- 
ver, in the name of the people, prays 
for absolution for him: and then, 
in the very same words which the 
priest has just repeated, makes, in 
the name of all the congrega- 
tion present, what stands for our 
general confession of sins. Very 
different, however, in its wording is 
the form now used by the Roman 
Church. The confession in the 
Mass is made, not only to Him to 
whom we make it, but to “ Blessed 
Mary ever-Virgin, Blessed Michael 
the Archangel, S. John Baptist, 
S. Peter and S. Paul, and all 
saints:” and with what almost 
seems a studied ignoring of the 
congregation’s real share in it, the 
spokesman for them uses the singu- 
larnumber. The form of absolution 
used by the priest differs nothing 
in spirit from that adopted by the 
English Church, being precatory 
and not authoritative. But a prayer 
which follows again strikes a note 
of discordance with Protestant feel- 
ing. The altar is supposed to con- 
tain, and usually does contain, with- 
in it or beneath it, the reputed 
relics of some saint or saints; and 
he now besecches the pardon of the 
Almighty, “through the merits of 
those saints whose relics are here.” 
Where there is no profession of the 
presence of any relics, as is the 
case in some churches (for instance, 
in America), it might be supposed 
that such a prayer would be omitted 
at the priest’s discretion: and it is 
strange to find a warning specially 
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laid down in books of authority 
that under no such circumstances 
must this prayer be left unsaid.* 
The cluale used may be one, 
two, or three, according to the day 
or season; the Epistle is sung or in- 
toned by the subdeacon, if there be 
one present, facing to the altar and 
not the congregation: and this is 
followed by some sentences of Scrip- 
ture known as the Gradual, because 
originally read from the steps of 
the ambo. This ambo is a kind of 
pulpit, of which there were formerly 
two (or even three, as may be seen 
now in 8. Clement’s at Rome), from 
one of which the Epistle was read, 
and the Gospel from the other. The 
old custom is still kept up at Lyons, 
which retains some other peculiari- 
ties of the old Gallic ritual. After 
the Gradual is sung the “ Alleluia,” 
or it may be a Tract or Sequence, 
—for these things, again, vary with 
the varying festivals of the Church. 
The rules for these variations form 
a distinct ecclesiastical science. The 
preface to our Prayer-book speaks 
of “the number and hardness of 
the rules called the Pie,” and with 
a mild quaintness of satire says that 
there was “many times more busi- 
ness to find out what should be 
read, than to read it when it was 
found.” Certainly, when we look 
at the twenty-six closely-printed 
pages which this Pie + occupies at 
the beginning of Lord Bute’s ‘ Bre- 
viary, we can understand the re- 
lief afforded by a simpler scheme. 
The sequences are in fact the grand 
ld Latin hymns to which no trans- 
lation can do any real justice, so 
perfectly does the Latin rhythm 
adapt itself to the feeling of the 
words. Amongst them is the beau- 
tiful “ Stabat Mater dolorosa,” used 
in Passion-week, and the “ Dies 
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Ire” and “Lauda Sion,” familiar 
enough to most of us in English 
versions. Before the reading of 
the Gospel, standing at the middle 
of the altar, the priest (or the deacon, 

resent) says a short but beauti- 
fat prayer for himself personally, 
which seems a distinct loss to our 
English liturgy. It is so short 
and so suitable, that it may find 
a place here :— 


‘‘Cleanse my heart and my lips, 
Almighty God, who didst cleanse the 
lips of Thy prophet Isaias with a 
burning coal ; vouchsafe so to cleanse 
me by Thy gracious mercy, that I 
may be enabled worthily to proclaim 


Thy holy Gospel.” 


Then, if it be a High Mass, the 
procession which is to do honour to 
the Gospel enters from the sacristy. 
Acolyths carrying lighted tapers 
and swinging censers move towards 
the Gospel side of the altar, and 
the pes nln and deacon follow 
(both will be present at high ser- 
vice), the latter carrying the book 
elevated before his face. It is then 
given to the subdeacon, who holds 
it resting against his forehead. After 
giving the salutation, “ Dominus 
vobiscum,” and receiving the due 
response, and making a threefold 
censing of the volume, the deacon 
chants the Gospel in a loud tone, 
the priest reverently facing him, 
and afterwards kissing the book 
and pronouncing an old medieval 
rhyme— 


#s ei evangelica dicta deleantur nostra 


B > — our sins 
Y be blotted out.) , 


After the Gospel, if it be Sunday 
or a “ holy-day of obligation,” there 
will be a sermon, very commonly on 


the Gospel for the day. It is cus- 





* O’Brien’s Hist. of the Mass, p. 191. 


+ Pica, or PR ger on! as Lord Bute explains it, from the party-colowred page 


ee *. red and black of the rubrics. 
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tomary now, in churches of the 
Roman Catholic communion in Eng- 
land, for the priest to read the Gos- 
pel and Epistle in English from the 
a before he begins to preach. 

e sermon is often delivered in 
a calm and measured tone, with- 
out action or apparent excitement, 
much after the fashion long in 
favour with our Anglican High 
Churchmen; but sometimes, and 
especially in the Italian churches, 
the preacher will use abundant and 
energetic gesticulation, raising and 
lowering his voice with all the skill 
of a practised elocutionist, moving 
from side to side of the spacious 
pulpit, and occasionally, at the end 
of a period, sitting down to recover 
breath for a recommencement, and 
to give an opportunity for collecting 
the offerings of the congregation. 
Such excess of action, however, is 
not in accordance with the recog- 
nised standard of the Church. 

We need not follow the service 
through; but if the stranger be at 
the pains to listen carefully, or if 
he have the text of the office in his 
hands, he will recognise in their 
Latin garb the originals of those 
devotional forms which have been 
the inheritance of the Church, re- 
tained in spite of reforms and revo- 
lutions, from the earliest ages. The 
Kyrie eleison, or Lesser Litany, as 
we call it; the Gloria in excelsis, 
though here used before the conse- 
cration, and not after, as with us; 
the Nicene Creed; the Sursum 
corda, “ Lift up your hearts ;” the 
Ter sanctus, “ Holy, Holy, Holy,” 
—may all serve to remind him that 
there are links still unbroken in the 
unity of the Church Catholic, which 
it is surely neither reasonable nor 
charitable to ignore. Amongst the 


peculiarities of the Roman ritual he 
will notice the striking symbolism 
of the washing of the celebrant’s 
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* O’Brien’s Hist. of the Mass, p. 298. 
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hands (or rather, the tips of thumb 
and forefinger) before he touches 
the sacred elements, reciting the 
while a portion of the twenty-fifth 
Psalm, “I will wash mine hands in 
innocency, and so will I go to Thine 
altar.” And he will observe that 
the whole of the “Canon of the 
Mass ”—that portion of the service 
which we should call the consecra- 
tion—is said by the priest inau- 
dibly. The reason given by ritual 
authorities for this direction is 
based on the fear lest the sacred 
words, so often repeated in the 
hearing of the people, might become 
too common and familiar, and even 
be used profanely. A legend on 
this subject, as told by a recluse of 
the seventh century, is worth notice 
as having received the stamp of no 
less an authority than the General 
Council of Nicza. 


‘A party of boys watching flocks in 
Apamea in Syria, took it into their 
heads one day to while away a portion 
of their time by going. through the 
ceremonies of Mass. One acted as 
celebrant, another as deacon, and a 
third as subdeacon. All went on 
pleasantly, until he who personated 
the celebrant pronounced the sacred 
words of consecration; when suddenly 
a ball of fire, rapid and fierce as a 
meteor, fell down from heaven, and so 
stunned the boys that they fell pros- 
trate on the ground. When this sin- 
gular occurrence was afterwards related 
to the bishop of the place, he went to 
examine the spot, and having learned 
all the particulars of the case, caused 
a church to be built thereon, to com- 
memorate so remarkable an event. 
From this circumstance, it is said, the 
Church derives her custom of reciting 
the Canon in secret.” * 


At certain portions of the Canon, 
however, the priest raises his voice 
at the words, “in secula seculorum,” 
“world without end,” to be an- 
swered by the “Amen;” and the 
Lord’s Prayer in this part of the 
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office is said aloud. It need hardly 
be observed that a certain portion 
of water will have been duly mixed 
with the wine, and that the priest 
is directed to “elevate” both paten 
and chalice, after the words of con- 
secration, “for the adoration of the 
people,” each act being announced 
to them by the ringing of a hand- 
bell by the server. Every Catholic 
present, whatever their previous 
attitude, will at such moments fall 
on their knees—the men, it is true, 
will sometimes only bend one. It 
is surely not necessary for even the 
most “protestant” looker-on to 
bear his testimony against idolatry 
by maintaining rigidly an upright 
osture, necessarily offensive to his 
Catholic neighbours. If he remem- 
bers Whose Name all those around 
him confess, he will hardly think he 
compromises himself by a simple 
act of reverence; if he fears this, he 
would have made his protest in 
better taste by staying away.* 

The warning bell is rung again 
before the priest himself communi- 
cates, to give due notice to intend- 
ing communicants, and then, “ if‘ 
there be any to receive,” as the 
rubric significantly has it, the sacra- 
ment is administered to them, of 
course under the one kind only, 
such having been the law of the 
Church since the Council of Con- 
stance in 1414. The reasons for 
this limitation may be found sum- 
marised in O’Brien’s ‘ History of 
the Mass;’ ¢ it is difficult to see 
how they can commend themselves 
to any unprejudiced mind. The 
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Confession, as said at the beginning 
of the service, is now repeated on 
behalf of the communicants by the 
server, who will also have spread a 
white linen cloth over the altar rail, 
and this cloth each communicant 
holds carefully close to his mouth 
when receiving. A few verses of 
Scripture known as the “Com- 
munion” for the day, and a short 
prayer called the Post-Communion, 
follow, and then the “Jte missa 
est”” —the words of dismissal for 
the congregation, from which the 
“ Mass” is sometimes said to have © 
taken its name, and with which 
originally the service concluded, as 
is still the rule of the Carthusian 
order. Now, however, it is closed 
by a short prayer, followed by the 
Blessing, after which the priest 
reads the first fourteen verses of 
the Gospel of St. John, all bending 
their knees when he comes to the 
passage, “ And the Word was made 
Flesh.” The server answers, “ Deo 
gratias/” and Mass is ended. In 
some churches a few prayers in the 
vernacular will be used as a kind of 
supplementary service; and a few 
individuals here and there among 
the congregation will linger a little 
while upon their knees, and the 
priest will return and kneel for a 
few moments before the altar to 
finish his private thanksgiving after 
Mass, for which a form is provided 
in the Missal. 

If, as we have been supposing, 
the service has been High Mass, 
the visitor will probably have no- 
ticed that the priest has received 











* A well-known Nonconformist preacher of the present day noticed three 
young men who had mixed with his large congregation with the evident idea of 
extracting amusement from his sermon, and who ostentatiously kept on their 
hats. He paused in his discourse, and looking towards the intruders, said, ‘‘ If 
I enter a place of —— not of my own connection, I always try to behave, 
so long as I am there, as I see the regular worshippers do. I chanced to go into 
a Jewish synagogue the other day, and instinctively took my hat off. A man 
next me whispered that such was not their practice; I put it on again at once. 
Now if those three young gentlemen of the Jewish persuasion, whom I see here 
among us, would——” Their hats were off, he said, in telling the story, before 
he had finished his sentence. 

+ Page 374. 
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alone. But there will have already 
been one or more Masses said in 
the same church (according to 
the number of priests attached 
to it) at an earlier hour, and at 
these times there will most likely 
have been at least some few lay 
communicants. Two things must 
be borne in mind,—that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church enjoins upon 
her members not to break their 
fast before communion; and that 
there is no rubric, as with us, 
requiring that even in small par- 
ishes there should be “ four, or three 
at the least, to communicate with 
the priest.” Still, according to 
the Council of Trent, the Roman 
Church holds it preferable in the 
abstract that there should be com- 
municants at every celebration, and 
this seems to be contemplated by 
the directions in the Missal. But 
the number of habitual communi- 
cants in the Roman Church is (as 
we believe they would themselves 
confess and lament) comparatively 
small. Perhaps few laymen— or 
even women, unless directly con- 
nected with some religious work or 
community — receive so often as 
once a-week, or even once a-month, 
though such regular attendance 
would be nothing very remark- 
able, in the present day, amongst 
the laity of the English Church. 
A first communion is far more obli- 
gatory than amongst Protestants, 
and the number of those who re- 
ceive at Easter is larger; but fre- 
quent communions afterwards are 
much less the rule, and indeed do not 
appear to be urgently recommended 
unless for those who are engaged 
in some distinctly religious work. 
In the rural districts of France, the 
state of things in this respect is 
worse than it was in English vil- 
lages in what we consider the 
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times of greatest neglect and dead- 
ness. Here is the pathetic com- 
plaint made by a French priest in 
a recent pamphlet :— 


‘‘T asked a young priest one day 
how he got on in his little parish. 
‘Pretty well,’ said he, ‘during the 
week. But on the Sunday it is terri- 
ble: I go to say Mass; 1 find there 


some thirty women, and two or three 
men. What can I say to them? I 
feel more inclined to cry 
preach. 


than to 
At Vespers, there is nobody. 
It is heart-breaking.’ ” * 


The ordinary public worship, 
then, of the modern Roman Cath- 
olic Church—setting aside for the 
moment all questions of doctrine— 
differs from that of our Protestant 
Churches in nothing more broadly 
than in this,—that it has nothing 
practically equivalent for the laity 
to our Order of Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer. In nothing did our 
reformers bestow a greater boon on 
the English Church than in giving 
us a Common Prayer-book. Lord 
Bute admits the want, when, in his 
very modest preface, he says his 
book “may be useful to converts 
who have been accustomed to the 
daily office while Anglicans.” The 
one public service which every good 
Catholic will attend at least on 
“days of obligation” + is the Ser- 
vice of the Mass—that is, the 
Office of Holy Communion. He 
may not communicate, but he is 
present. Mattins—by which name 
a certain school in the English 
Church (not without authority from 
the Prayer-book) are fond of call- 
ing our Morning Prayer—has prac- 
tically no existence for the ordinary 
members of the Roman Church ; 
Vespers, though well attended in 
some places, is almost ignored in 
others; whereas with us these are 
the two services which attract and 





* Le Grand Péril de l’Eglise de France, par M. ]’Abbé Bougaud, 


. 29. 


+ The recognised ‘‘days of obligation” in England are,—all Sundays, the 
Epiphany, Circumcision, 8S. Peter and Paul (June 29th), All Saints, Christmas- 
day, and Corpus Christi (Thursday after Trinity Sunday). 
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satisfy ordinary worshippers, and 
are the only public devotions con- 
sidered “ of obligation ” by too large 
a majority of professed Churchmen. 
That which corresponds to the Mass 
—the Office for Holy Communion 
—is, as to its essential portions, 
a service in which they rarely or 
never join. Of course, the rea- 
son has to be sought in the wide 
divergence as to the sacramental 
theory between the two Churches, 
which these pages are not the place 
to discuss. 

But the originals of our own 
Morning and Evening Prayer have 
to be sought in quite a different 
quarter from the service which we 
have just been considering. They 
are contained in the Breviary,—a 
book comparatively little known 
to the Roman Catholic laity, and 
which is now for the first time 


introduced in a complete shape to 
English readers by the labours of a 
distinguished layman whose loss to 


our own communion we have had 
to lament. The seven “ Hours” of 
prayer had in very early times their 
set forms of devotion; and these 
were at a later date gathered, with 
Litanies and other offices, into the 
collection known as the Breviary, 
of which there were various editions 
in use in different countries and 
dioceses. The two handsome vol- 
umes * which contain the Marquess 
of Bute’s translation of the Roman 
Breviary will create an interest ex- 
tending beyond the limits of his 
own present communion. To the 
Roman Catholic laity, though they 
may probably make but little use 
of it for purposes of devotion, un- 
less it be recommended by author- 
ity—though much of it would seem 
as well adapted for such use as our 
own Prayer-book—it cannot but 
prove highly interesting, because 
now for the first time they will 
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have an opportunity of studying in 
English, and in a complete form, 
the devotions which are binding on 
their clergy and on the members of 
the various religious orders. But 
it will have scarcely less interest 
for the general reader, and that for 
two different reasons. One reason 
is this: it is the authorised Prayer- 
book of the Roman Catholic clergy ; 
and as, in round numbers, out of 
407 millions of Christians in the 
world some 200 millions acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of Rome, it is 
the Prayer-book of the ministers of 
half Christendom. And there is 
this further reason why the Brevi 
must have an interest for Engli 
Churchmen—it is at once the 
source from whence very much of 
our own Prayer-book is derived, 
and the model on which it was 
drawn up. For just as our Com- 
munion Office is based upon the 
Roman Missal (was it not James 
I. who described our English Office 
as “an ill-said Mass” ?), so our 
Morning and Evening Prayer is 
based upon the Canonical Hours 
of the Breviary. Perhaps, then, 
before we proceed to notice Lord 
Bute’s volumes in particular, it 
may be of interest to say a few 
words on each of these two points, 
—the present use of the Breviary 
in the Church of Rome, and the 
connection it has with the Prayer- 
book of the Church of England. 

It may help us to understand 
the way in which the Breviary 
is used, and the part which it 
fills in the devotional system of 
the Roman Church, if we now take 
a cursory glance, from a different 
point of view from that of the cas- 
ual visitor to one of her services, 
at the scheme of worship which 
that Church provides for her clergy 
and laity. 

A Roman Catholic clergyman 





* The Roman Breviary: translated out of Latin into English by John, Marquess 
of Bute, K.T. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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from the time when he is ad- 
mitted into Sacred Orders —i. ¢., 
from the time when he becomes 
sub-deacon (for the minor orders 
do not carry with them the same 
obligation)—is bound to the daily 
recitation, cither in public or in 
private, of the Seven Canonical 
Hours. The Roman Breviary is 
the book which his Church puts 
into his hands, containing the 
authorised version of these offices; 
and as the recitation of them, at 
various times in the day, must 
employ at the very least an hour 
of his daily time, in many instances 
much more, the Breviary not only 
becomes his inseparable companion, 
but its use is an important feature 
in his day’s work. When he is 
ordained priest, and so is empowered 
to say Mass, another volume, the 
Missal, becomes necessary for him ; 
and henceforth around the use of 
these two books his ‘spiritual life 
centres. There is, however, this 
difference between his use of the 
two: whilst health and strength 

rmit, the daily recitation of the 

reviary (or “saying office,” as it 
is technically called) is one of the 
strictest obligations of the priest’s 
life. But he is not ound to say 
Mass every day; though out of 
devotion, and for the benefit of 
their flocks, the great majority of 
priests, even in the rural districts, 
do so. But no such obligation 
with regard to the Breviary rests 
upon the laity. Indeed, most of 
them know very little about its 
contents. With the Missal, how- 
ever, they are much more familiar ; 
because the Mass, which is of the 
essence of Catholic worship, and 
that act round which all other 
devotions centre, is the service which 
they commonly attend. Thus, as 
has been said, in any church in 
the world where Roman Catholics 
are gathered together, if you find 
any morning service being held, 
you will almost certainly find the 


priest at the altar saying Mass. He 
may perform other devotions be- 
fore or after, according to circum- 
stances, or according to the custom 
of the Church in that country; 
but, as his one great act of wor- 
ship, the Mass will be celebrated. 
Let us try to sketch the life of a 
parish priest, so far as it is influ- 
enced by these two books — the 
Missal and the Breviary. On a 
week-day morning, you will find 
him at an early hour in his church, 
where he will have gathered to- 
gether such of the devout members 
of his flock as can conveniently 
attend. If it is his practice to 
hear confessions before Mass, per- 
haps he will have attended at the 
confessional for half an hour before 
service -time. When that time 
comes, he will either begin the 
Mass at once, or he will first kneel 
down before the altar and say some 
prayers in the vernacular in which 
the congregation can join —such 
simple and easy devotions as may 
seem most suitable to their under- 
standing and wants. When these 
are ended, the Mass will begin,—in 
which, as has already been shown, 
the congregation will take practi- 
cally no vocal part atall. The cele- 
brating of Mass consists essentially 
in the act performed, rather than’in 
the reciting of the prescribed pray- 
ers. The priest, if you asked him 
to explain this, would tell you that 
the “ Do this” of our Lord when 
He instituted the Eucharist, refer- 
red not only to the act of com- 
munion, but to the ceremonial 
showing forth of the death of Christ, 
of which the act of communion is 
the consummation and completion. 
So far, then, the Missal only has 
been used in church; and if we 
follow the priest there on the one 
or two evenings in the week during 
which services happen to be held— 
for it will hardly be more frequently 
than this, except in large towns—it 
is quite possible that the Breviary 
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may still not be brought into use. 
It may be, indeed, that the priest 
gets his congregation to join him in 
saying Vespers or Compline, the 
two evening offices of the Breviary ; 
but more frequently he will adopt 
some less formal and more simple 
devotions, such as the “Stations of 
the Cross” or the Rosary, or short 
night-prayers in the vernacular, in 
which the people can join, conclud- 
ing with the “Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament” (or “ Salut,” as 
the French term it), the most popu- 
lar of the afternoon services, and 
which is often, even in large town 
churches, used alone. 

About this last-mentioned rite, 
though it will be found neither in the 
Missal nor in the Breviary, we must 
say a few words; for in connection 
with it is to be found the key-note 
to the understanding of much that 
is otherwise somewhat puzzling in 
Roman Catholic churches. At the 
back of the altar, or of the various 
altars which the church contains, 
there may be noticed a sort of cup- 
board surmounted by a crown or 
canopy, and fixed to the centre of 
the re-table in the middle of the 
altar-candlesticks. In this cupboard, 
or tabernacle, is reserved the conse- 
crated Host. Before it hangs a 
lighted lamp, and curtains, varying 
in colour according to the season 
or festival, cover its front. These 
curtains are the invariable sign of 
the actual presence of the Host; 
for although a light always burns 
before it, it is not uncommon to 
see lighted lamps suspended be- 
fore other altars also, or even be- 
fore sacred images. But where 
these curtains are, there is always 
the consecrated wafer within. It 
is kept in churches in this way, 
not only, nor indeed primarily, for 
devotional purposes, but so that, as 
was no doubt the custom in the 
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early Church, the Holy Communion 
may always be at hand for carrying 
to the sick and dying, as need may 
require. It is in recognition of this 
Presence that the knee is bent on 
entering and leaving the church. 
Premising thus much, the rite of 
Benediction, and the place which it 
holds in the devotions of Roman 
Catholics, may be most fairly ex- 
plained, perhaps, if we quote Car- 
dinal Newman’s short and striking 
description of this service,—a de- 
scription so beautiful as to have a 
charm even for such readers as may 
differ widely from the doctrine it im- 
plies and the ceremony it depicts :— 


‘*Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is one of the simplest rites of the 
Church. The priests enter and kneel 
down; one of them unlocks the taber- 
nacle, takes out the Blessed Sacrament, 
inserts it upright in a monstrance of 
precious metal, and sets it in a con- 
spicuous place above the altar, in the 
midst of lights, for all to see. The 
people then begin to sing; meanwhile 
the priest twice offers incense to the 
King of heaven, before whom he is 
kneeling. Then he takes the mon- 
strance in his hands, and, turning to 
the people, blesses them with the Most 
Holy, in the form of a cross, while a 
bell is sounded by one of the attend- 
ants to call attention to the ceremony. 
It is our Lord’s solemn benediction of 
His people, as when He lifted up His 
hands over the children, or when He 
blessed His chosen ones when He 
ascended up from Mount Olivet. As 
sons might come before a parent before 
going to bed at night, so once or twice 
a-week the at Catholic family come 
before the Eternal Father, after the 
bustle or toil of the day; and He smiles 
upon them, and sheds upon them the 
light of His countenance. It is a full 
accomplishment of what the priest in- 
voked upon the Israelites: ‘The Lord 
bless thee and keep thee; the Lord 
show His face on thee, and have 
mercy on thee; the Lord turn His 
countenance to thee, and give thee 
peace.” Can there be a more touching 
rite, even in the judgment of those 
who do not believe in it?” * 


* « Lectures on Protestantism,’ quoted in Oakeley’s ‘ Ceremonies of the Mass,’ p. 142. 
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The Benediction service proper 
opens with a Paternoster and Ave 
Maria said in secret, with the hymn 
known as “ O Salutaris Hostia,” fol- 
lowed by the Litany of the Virgin, 
or possibly the “ Ze Deum” ora 
Psalm, and the hymn “ Zantum 
ergo.” There will very probably 
be a sermon; and after the Blessing, 
another hymn or two concludes the 
service. 

At some time in the course of 
the Sunday afternoon the priest 
will probably have collected the 
children in the church for public 
catechism, as is becoming common 
in the English Church; and in 
this part of his work he will often 
show considerable tact and skill. 

From all this the reader may 
gather that the ordinary layman 
need know very little about the 
Breviary. Vespers and Compline 
may be more or less familiar to 
him; and as these offices are, com- 
paratively speaking, very simple, 
and vary but little with the ever- 
varying seasons and festivals, it is 
not difficult, even for those who 
know little or nothing of Latin— 
especially as their books of devotion 
almost invariably contain a trans- 
lation of these offices in parallel 
columns with the original Latin— 
to take a more or less intelligent 
part in their recital. We remember, 
for instance, being very much struck 
with the hearty way in which a 
not very highly educated congrega- 
tion joined in the chanting of the 
Psalms at Compline one week-day 
evening in Lent, in a church in the 
Isle of Wight. But further than 
this, the Breviary has not necessar- 
ily any practical bearing on the 


worship of ordinary Roman Catholic 
lay people. If, however, we turn 
from the village church to the 
chapel of the convent or monastery, 
we shall find the Breviary in its 
own home, so to speak, and shall 
see the way in which its regular 
recitation is carried out. Seven 
times a-day the “religious” assem- 
ble “in choir” for the saying or 
singing of the divine office. At 
some time before daybreak, not 
unfrequently at 2 a.m., the night- 
hours are said. These consist of 
Mattins and Lauds, forming togeth- 
er by far the longest of the seven 
canonical Hours; for, on the greater 
number of days in the year, Mattins 
is made up of three divisions or 
nocturns, each of which contains 
three Psalms and three Lessons, fol- 
lowed by Lauds, which has five 
Psalms (or groups of Psalms), be- 
sides Hymns, Responses, Antiphons, 
and other short elements. These 
nocturnal services had their begin- 
ning, no doubt, in times of perse- 
cution, and were continued as a 
matter of penitential discipline. 
With the morning comes the time 
for Prime; and then, as the day 
passes on, succeed Terce, Sext, 
Nones, Vespers, and, at bed-time, 
Compline.* In some cathedrals, 
many of which are more or less 
closely connected with religious 
orders, and in some parish churches, 
certain of the Hours are recited in 
choir. But there seems no fixed 
rule on the subject; and _ local 
customs vary widely. Perhaps 
Prime is said before the parish 
Mass, but probably it is in very 
few places a popular devotion; and 
even Vespers and Compline seem 





* The seven canonical Hours, which were said at about midnight, daybreak, 
9 A.M., noon, 8 P.M., 6 P.M., and bed-time, were mystically referred to the Passion 
of our Lord, as is explained in the following rhyme :— 
‘“* At Mattins bound, at Prime reviled, condemned to death at Tierce, 
Nailed to the Cross at Sext, at Nones His blessed side they pierce: 


They take Him down at Vesper-tide, in grave at Compline lay, 
Who henceforth bids His Church observe her sevenfold Hours alway.” 


—See Neale’s Essays on Liturgiology, p. 6. 
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to make no great way in popularity. 
A Roman Catholic bishop in the 
north of England, some few years 
ago, tried to popularise Vespers by 
translating that office, and singing 
it in English instead of Latin. But 
the innovation is said not to have 
found much favour, and did not 
spread to any great extent. Really 
popular offices the Hours of the 
Breviary were never intended to be; 
and such they can never become, 
whether they are said in Latin or in 
the vulgar tongue. 

But it is time that we went back 
to our parish priest, and traced the 
bearing of the Breviary upon his 
private life. He is equally bound 
to the recitation of the canonical 
Hours with the members of the 
monastery or the convent. But in 
his method of, saying his office he 
enjoys much more liberty. Before 
saying Mass, Mattins and Lauds 
must be said. Before mid-day comes 
he must have said the next three 
Hours—Prime, Terce, and Sext ; and 
before he goes to bed he must have 
completed all the seven. Within 
these limits he enjoys the widest 
liberty as to the time, place, and 
manner in which he fulfils his ob- 
ligation. He may say two or more 
of the offices by “aggregation,”— 
i. @, consecutively, with no pause 
between them. Thus, at any time 
in the course of the morning, he 
may begin with Prime, and go on 
to say Terce, Sext, and Nones, one 
after the other. In the afternoon 
he may say Vespers and Compline, 
and, in the course of the evening, 
he may, “ by anticipation,” say the 
Mattins and Lauds of the following 
day. With regard to this last in- 
stance of the elasticity of his rule, 
he is, indeed, limited by the follow- 
ing restriction. He may not begin 
the office of next day till half the 
time between mid-day and sunset 
has elapsed, and thus his limit of 
time will vary according to the 
season of the year. Thus, on Ist 


January, when the sun sets at about 
4 p.m. he may begin Mattins of 
2d January at about 2 p.m.; where- 
as, at the end of May, when the 
sun does not set till about 8 o’clock, 
he cannot begin the following day’s 
office till a little after four in the af- 
ternoon. As regards the place, too, 
in which his office may be said, he 
is perfectly free. If he likes to say 
it in his church, well and good; but 
if he prefers to say it in his study, 
or walking up and down his garden, 
or whilst he is taking his walk in 
the country, or travelling in a 
railway train, there is nothing to. 
prevent his so doing. Hence, in 
travelling with a priest, it is no 
uncommon thing, as we all know, 
to see the well-thumbed little book 
produced. His attention is fixed 
on the page, while the moving - 
rapidly repeat the words of the 
oftice, and the world for a while is 
shut out—till at last the office is 
ended, the obligation is fulfilled, 
and as he returns the book to its 
accustomed pocket the priest is 
once more free to look about him, 
or to join in general conversation. 
Sometimes, indeed, this liberty as 
to time and place is abused by a 
priest who recognises rather the 
letter than the spirit of his duty, 
and who may be seen economising 
time by reading a portion of his 
hours even while “assisting” at 
Mass, in such intervals as do not 
require his actual participation in 
the service. So, too, as regards the 
manner in which the office is said. 
In choir, certain postures must be 
employed, and certain acts per- 
formed. But “extra chorum”—in 
ordinary places and circumstances— 
none of these things are obligatory. 
All that the priest is bound to do 
is to say each word—. e., to form 
it with his lips. By a curious for- 
mal scruple, though he need not 
say it audibly, he would not fulfil 
his obligation if he conned the 
pages of the book without forming 
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each word separately. It must at 
least be with him as with Hannah 
of old,—and possibly the modern 
Roman priest saying his office is as 
much a puzzle to many people as 
she was to Eli,—when we read that 
“she spake in her heart; only her 
lips moved but her voice was not 
heard.” 

And now having noticed the 
part which the Breviary plays in 
the priest’s daily life, let us turn 
to the book itself, and try to under- 
stand its general scope. The clue 
to the understanding of the Brevi- 
ary lies in the fact that it is a 
method, which has become more 
elaborate and complicated as time 
has passed on, of reciting the Psal- 
ter systematically. Indeed the 
Psalter may be described as form- 
ing the “backbone” of the Bre- 
viary. Around the Psalms have 
grown up Antiphons, Responses, Les- 
sons, Hymns, Collects; but still the 
essence of the Breviary consists in 
the recitation of the Psalter—the 
“Saints’ Prayer-Book,” as it has 
been beautifully called. From the 
earliest ages of the Church the 
Psalms of David were the compan- 
ion of the devout of all classes at 
morn, noon, and night. In a well- 
known passage St. Chrysostom shows 


how this was so in his time: 


“‘If we keep vigil in the Church, 
David comes first, last, and midst. If 
early in the morning we seek for the 
melody of hymns, first, last, and midst 
is David again. If we are occupied 
with the funeral solemnities of the 
de d, if virgins sit at home and 
spin, David is first, last, and midst. 
ham Nor is it in cities and churches 
alone that at all times, through every 

, David is illustrious ; in the midst 

the forum, in the wilderness and 
uninhabitable land, he excites the 
praises of God. In_ monasteries, 
amongst those holy choirs of angelic 
armies, David is first, midst, and last. 
In the convents of virgins, where are 
the bands of them that imitate Mary ; 
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in the deserts, where are men crucified 
to this world, and having their con- 
versation with God,—first, midst and 
last is he. All other men are at night 
overpowered by natural sleep : David 
alone is active ; and congregating the 
servants of God into seraphic bands, 
turns earth into heaven, and converts 
men into angels.” * 


So important was the knowledge 
of the Psalter considered, that in 
the fifth century a patriarch of 
Constantinople refused to ordain 
any cleric who did not know it 
by heart; and instances are not 
unknown of men whose rule it was 
to say the Psalms through, not only 
weekly, but even daily. We are 
all familiar with the saying,—labo- 
rare est orare, but, in the early 
Church, collaterally with this went 
its converse,—orare est laborare, and 
the saying of the Psalter was called 
“the work of God.” 

If we examine the Hours of the 
Breviary, we see that the whole 
of the Psalter is to be recited 
weekly, in the ordinary course of 
Mattins and Vespers, whilst some 
particular Psalms are appointed to 
be said more frequently, and some 
few daily. But although this is 
the general plan of the book, in 
practice it is frequently broken in 
upon. The offices of feast-days over- 
ride those for “ ferial” (that is or- 
dinary) days ; and as there are many 
more of the former than of the lat- 
ter in the Church’s year, the festal 
offices—the Psalms of which vary 
but little from one another—are 
much more frequently said than the 
ferial offices. A striking instance 
of this is referred to by Lord Bute, 
in a note at the beginning of Mat- 
tins for Saturday: “This office is 
practically hardly ever said, unless 
the reciter so chooses, as except in 
Advent and Lent, and on Eves, it 
is allowed to supplant it by the 
Votive office of the Immaculate 
Conception of the B.V.M. which is 





* Quoted by Dr. Neale, Commentary on the Psalms, vol. i. p. 1. 
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to be found at the end of the Bre- 
viary.” * 

Let us now take the office of a 
festival, that being, as has been ob- 
served, the kind of office most fre- 
quently said. First comes Mattins, 
beginning, as all the Hours except 
Compline do, with “Our Father” 
and “Hail Mary,” followed, at 
Mattins and at Prime, by the 
Creed—all said inaudibly. Then 
are said out loud the Versicles, 
“OQ Lord, open our lips,” &c., 
with the Doxology, as in our 
Prayer-book, followed by “ Alle- 
luia.” Then comes the “ Venite,” 
followed by a hymn; and after 
this, three divisions of the office, 
called Nocturns, each comprising 
three Psalms and three lessons—or 
rather, one lesson cut up into three 
portions. The lessons in the first 
Nocturn are taken from Scripture ; 
those in the second generally from 
the life of the Saint whose feast it 
is, if it be a Saint’s day,—legends 
too often apocryphal, as in more 
than one instance the translator has 
the courage to admit,+—otherwise, 
from the writings of some Saint or 
Father, generally referring to the 
Scripture lessons which have been 
read; and those in the third Noc- 
turn from some commentary of a 
Father on the Gospel for the day. 
These lessons from the Fathers are 
often very thoughtful and striking 
expositions of the sacred text. 
Then comes the “Te Deum,” and 
then Lauds at once begins. Lauds 
contains five Psalms, or groups of 
Psalms (e.g., Pss. 148, 149, 150 
are all said as one continuous Psalm); 
and on festivals these—which are 
the Sunday Psalms—do not vary. 
After this comes the “ Chapter”— 
a feature common to all the offices— 
consisting of a verse or two of Scrip- 
ture: this is followed by a hymn, 
and then comes what is the charac- 
teristic feature of Lauds, the “ Bene- 





* Vol. i. p. 73. See also p. 903. 


dictus,” or Song of Zacharias—the 
solemn morning commemoration 
of the Incarnation, answering to 
the “ Magnificat” in the evening. 
The Collect for the day concludes 
the office, to which, however, some 
little devotions, called “ Memorials,” 
are at certain times appended with 
one of the four Antiphons of the 
Virgin, which vary according to the 
season of the year. 

This is an outline only of the 
office. Through it are interspersed 
various Antiphons, Versicles, and 
Responses, the particularisation of 
which would probably rather con- 
fuse than interest the reader. But 
one detail is so important in its 
bearing on the Psalms in all the 
Hours, as to claim a little notice of 
its own. To each Psalm and Can- 
ticle is attached a sentence called 
the Antiphon. This is always said 
at the end of the Psalm, and is 
doubled—+. e., said before as well as 
after—on festivals of a certain rank, 
which are called “ Doubles” for 
that reason: on all other days the 
first two or three words only of 
the Antiphon are said before the 
Psalm begins, and the complete 
Antiphon when it is ended. The 
object of the Antiphon is to give 
the key-note to the interpretation 
of the Psalm, or to suggest that 
meaning which is most appropri- 
ate to the occasion on which it is 
used. Any one who happens to 
be at all familiar with the method of 
mystical interpretation, which has 
been applied perhaps more to the 
Psalms than to most other parts of 
Scripture, will see at once what a 
special colouring this system of An- 
tiphons gives to the devotional use 
of the Breviary. 

The Lesser Hours—Prime, Terce, 
Sext, and None—require only a word 
or two of explanation. The chief 
feature of these offices is Psalm 


119, which is divided among them, 


+ See vol. i. pp. 250, 1048. &c. 
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and said daily throughout the year 
without variation. Each office has 
also its hymn, appropriate to the 
time of day to which the office be- 
longs; and in the Sunday office at 
Prime the Athanasian Creed follows 
the Psalms. In this particular the 
Roman Breviary differs from that 
of Sarum, in which that Creed was 
recited daily at Prime. Vespers 
comes next, closely corresponding 
with Lauds in its outline, and 
having for its characteristic feature 
the “ Magnificat” to commemorate 
the Incarnation, as Lauds has the 
“ Benedictus.” 

The office of Compline concludes 
the Breviary devotions for the day 
—an office which, because of its 
simplicity and unchanging char- 
acter, is not unsuitable for use as 
a form of evening family prayer. 
Indeed, we believe that the late 
Cardinal Wiseman once recommend- 
ed its use for that purpose. It has 
four Psalms, specially appropriate 
for the end of day and the approach 
of night—Pss..iv., xxxi. 1-6, xci., 
exxxiv. A glance at these Psalms 
would at once show how well they 
are suited for the time fixed for 
their use. The principal feature of 
Compline (the “ completion” of the 
Christian day) is the “ Nunc Dimit- 
tis” with its unchanging Antiphon— 
“O Lord, keep us waking, guard us 
sleeping, that we may wake with 
Christ, and rest in peace.” The 
late Dr. Neale points out very pret- 
tily, in one of his sermons, how ap- 
propriate the “ Nunc Dimittis” is for 
use in this office. “As that,” he 
says, ‘‘ was good old Simeon’s death- 
song, after which he departed in 
peace; so, as the lying down on 
our beds is the image of lying down 
in the grave, we take these words 
of departure on our lips, and in 
these dark hours comfort ourselves 
with the thought of the ‘Light to’ 
lighten the Gentiles, and the glory 
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of his people Israel.’” * Like the 
other offices, Compline has its hymn, 
its chapter, its verses and responses, 
and its Collect, all of which refer 
to the coming night. The Collect 
is one not unfrequently used at 
evening prayers in the households 
of English Churchmen—“ Visit, we 
beseech Thee, O Lord, this habi- 
tation, and drive far from it all 
the snares of the enemy: let Thy 
holy angels dwell herein to keep us 
in peace, and let Thy blessing be 
upon us for ever.” It was originally, 
as Lord Bute tells us, “the last 
prayer before going to rest for the 
monks of the order of St. Benedict.” 

And so end the Hours of the 
day. Even a cursory glance over 
them will draw from unprejudiced 
minds the admission that the priest 
who shall have duly and reverently 
used them will have spent some 
appreciable part of his day in 
private devotion, will have made 
himself familiar with a large por- 
tion of Scripture, and—however 
we may think that in those pages 
are to be found serious errors over- 
lying catholic truths—may have 
done much to quicken his own 
religious life. 

From what has been already said 
it will have been seen that it was 
on the lines of the Breviary that 
our Order of Morning and Evening 
Prayer was drawn up. And, in- 
deed, though changes of a very im- 
portant character were made in our 
services at the Reformation, yet 
they retain their old features so 
fully that our Prayer-book may be 
looked upon as a combination of 
a reformed Breviary and Missal. 
With the question of the Missal 
we are not now concerned, but it 
may be interesting to note the way 
in which our daily morning and 
evening offices were compiled from 
the Breviary. And the first thing 
that strikes us is the radical altera- 











* Sermons preached in a Religious House, vol. i. p. 277. 
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tion of method in the use of the 
Psalter. Its former weekly recital 
is now extended over a month, 
though, on the, other hand, in 
the course of the month the whole 
Psalter is in practice, and not only 
in theory, regularly recited. Now, 
a glance at the different features of 
our Morning Prayer, as compared 
with the Breviary, will show that 
it is a condensation of Mattins, 
Lauds, and Prime, retaining as it 
does the characteristics of each of 
these offices ; whilst Evening Prayer 
again combines the characteristics of 
Vespers and Compline. Our own 
Church does, as a rule, what Lord 
Bute tells us the Roman Church 
allows in practice :— 


‘*Sometimes Mattins, Lauds, and 
Prime are said together early in the 
morning, forming the complete morn- 
ing service of the Church. It is from 
this aggregation that the ‘ Morning 
Prayer’ of the Anglican Prayer-book 
is derived. —_ 

‘‘Compline is very frequently re- 
cited along with Vespers, thus form- 
ing the complete Evening Service 
of the Church.” * 


But of Terce, Sext, and None, 
with the practice of saying Ps. 119 
daily, no trace is left in our Prayer- 
book. Our Collects for Sundays 
and holy-days are, as is well known, 
in almost all cases identical with 
those in the Breviary. For the 
Sundays after Trinity (or after Pen- 
tecost, as the Roman order has it) 
they are so throughout. And just 
as we saw that the Breviary is for the 
private use of the clergyman, as well 
as for use in common and _ public 
devotions, we find that the Prayer- 
book services are intended to be 
employed in the same twofold way. 
This is shown by two passages in 
the rubric “concerning the ser- 
vices of the Church.” 


‘‘Though it be appointed that all 
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things shall be read and sung in the 
church in the English tongue, to the 
end that the congregation may be 
thereby edified ; yet it is not meant, 
but that when men say morning and 
evening prayer privately, they may say 
the same in any language that the 
themselves do understand. And 
priests and deacons are to say daily 
the morning and evening prayer either 
privately or openly,” &c. &e. 


If, now, we take the Order of 
Morning Prayer as it stands, we 
first of all notice that the sentences 
of Scripture with which it begins 
are a new feature. Possibly they 
may have been suggested by the 
former use of Antiphons, which 
now are swept away entirely. The 
Exhortation which follows the sen- 
tences is also new. And though 
the general Confession is new in 
form, the idea was obviously taken 
from Prime and Compline, in which 
latter office a Confession occupies 
nearly the same place as it does 
with us. Perhaps some may re- 
gret that the so-called Absolution, 
which seems to have been inserted 
more for a controversial than for 
a devotional purpose, has taken 
the place of the old Absolution, 
which was a prayer, not restricted 
to “the priest alone,” but said by 
any one who recited the office, lay- 
man or cleric alike: “ Almighty 
God, have mercy on us, forgive us 
our sins, and bring us to everlast- 
ing life—Amen. May the Al- 
mighty and merciful Lord grant 
us pardon, absolution, and remis- 
sion of our sins.—Amen.” 

The rubric which bids the min- 
ister “say the Lord’s Prayer with 
an audible voice,”—or “ with a loud 
voice,” as another rubric expresses 
it,—abolishes the old custom of say- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer and “ Ave 
Maria” both at Mattins and Ves- 
pers (and at the former the Creed 
also) sub silentio, the origin of 
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which Lord Bute explains as fol- 


lows :— 


‘The reason why the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Apostles’ Creed are recited in- 
audibly during the office seems to be, 
that in the early Church, these for- 
mule were concealed from the un- 
baptised until very shortly before their 
baptism. Now, all were allowed to be 

resent at the office of which these 
ormule are a part, and therefore they 
were then so said that the unbaptised 
could not hear them. The ‘Hail, 
Mary,’ having been added as a sort of 
appendix to the Lord’s Prayer, fol- 
lows the same rule with it. The 
Lord’s Prayer is said aloud during the 
canon of the Mass, because only the 
faithful were then present.” * 


The Versicle, “O Lord, open 
Thou,” &c., is in the Breviary the 
first sentence that is said out loud, 
and had thus an appropriateness 
which its position in our service 
deprives it of. Next comes the 
“Gloria,” which in the Breviary is 
followed by “ Alleluia.” Our sub- 
stitution of “ Praise ye the Lord— 
the Lord’s name be praised,” for 
the Hebrew ejaculation, may lead 
us just to notice the pretty idea 
that “ Alleluia” appealed to angels, 
as well as to men, to join in the 
offering of praise. 

The “Venite” and the “Te 
Deum” are taken from Mattins: 
the “ Benedicite” and “Jubilate ” 
are, in the Breviary, among the 
Sunday Psalms at Lauds: the 
“ Benedictus,” as we have seen, is 
the great feature of that office; and 
the practice of saying the Apostles’ 
Creed, or, on certain days, the 
Athanasian, with the Third Collect 
“for Grace,” are points derived 
from Prime, as is also the saying 
of the Lord’s Prayer preceded by 
the lesser Litany and followed by 
certain versicles. 

In glancing at these features of 
our Morning Prayer, we have not 














































noticed the subject of Lessons. In 
this matter a most sweeping altera- 
tion has been made. Instead of 
nine lessons being read at Mattins, 
as is the case in the Breviary on 
festivals generally, the scheme of 
reading two lessons in the morning 
and two in the evening was sub- 
stituted, and, as we are aware, none 
but Scripture lessons were permitted 
to remain. 

Most of what has been said of 
the order of Morning Prayer applies, 
mutatis mutandis, to the order of 
Evening Prayer too. The “ Magni- 
ficat,” the characteristic feature of 
Vespers, and the “Nunc Dimittis” 
that of Compline, are retained; 
whilst, on the other hand, our Even- 
ing Prayer shares with our Morning 
Service, as those offices do not, the 
reading of daily lessons. 

One feature of the old offices is 
altogether wanting in our Service- 
book, and it is a want which our 
Church has seriously felt. None 
of the “Office” hymns, some of 
which are of exceeding beauty, are 
retained, and, as a consequence, 
the natural craving for Church 
melodies of some kind threw us 
back for a long time on the rhymes 
of Sternhold and Hopkins, or Tate 
and Brady, or the various hymnals 
in which good intentions were made 
to do duty for good taste and good 
poetry. The common impression 
is, that the old Church hymns were 
left out for no other reason than 
because, when the Prayer-book 
was compiled, no one was found 
who had the skill to translate them. 
And this reason seems to be con- 
firmed by the curiously bald and 
rough character of the two or three 
hymns which were translated—for 
instance, the “Veni Creator,” of 
which there are two versions in the 
“Ordering of Priests.” But, be 
this as it may, their old places in 
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the offices know them no more in 
the Anglican adaptation of those 
offices. But whatever may have 
been the case three centuries ago, 
no one can help being struck now 
with the great skill and taste which 
have been brought to bear upon the 
translation of the Breviary hymns 
during the last few years. Indeed, 
the translations of these hymns 
which Lord Bute has collected in 
his editionsvof the Breviary will no 
doubt prove one of its chief charms 
for the general reader. He has 
selected, he says, such versions as 
seemed to him “to combine the 
largest amount of poetical merit 
with accuracy in rendering the 
sense of the originals, and has not 
felt it necessary to take into con- 
sideration the religious opinions of 
those by whom such translations 
have been executed.” When we 
say that very many of them come 
from the hand of Cardinal New- 
man, it is sufficient guarantee for 
their poetical taste and their devo- 
tional tone. Some of the transla- 
tions by the late Dr. Mason Neale 
and the Rev. E. Caswall are almost 
equally beautiful. Here and there 
we find an anonymous version ; and 
at least one of these —the hymn 
for the Second Sunday after Pente- 
cost *—may bear comparison with 
the best of those by the well-known 
writers already mentioned. 

It is a remarkable instance of the 
liberty practically accorded to lay- 
men at least, in the Roman com- 
munion, that the translator in the 
present volumes has in many places 
rejected both the Vulgate and the 
Douay versions of Scripture, and 
made use of others—often of our 
own English Bible. It may be a 
lingering attachment to the Church 
of his earlier days that has led him, 





*Vol. ii. p. 598. 
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“We 
in all cases we think, to give t 
Collects from our own version—cer- 
tainly as perfect and beautiful a 
rendering of those most admirable 
compositions of Christian prayer as 
it is possible to conceive. Some- 
times, indeed, he may be thought 
to have carried his liking for our 
Anglican phraseology too far, as 
when he adopts our bald and 
abrupt beginning of the Whitsun- 
day collect—“ God, who as at this 
time,” &c., and our unfortunate re- 
tention of the form “Jesus® for 
“Joshua” in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. His variations from our 
versions, however, are not always 
for the better: as, for instance, in 
his rendering of the versicles, “Deus 
in adjutorium meum intende— 
Domine ad adjuvandum me fes- 
tina.” But he has carried no nar- 
row spirit into his work, for he 
borrows hymns from Mant, notes. 
on Isaiah from Lowth, and on 
Daniel from Pusey. More than 
this,— in the service for Trinity 
Sunday, in lieu of the first four 
Antiphons, which consist of doxol- 
ogies to the persons of the Trinity, 
which are “apparently the last 
verses of hymns, and of no literary 
merit,” he has substituted the well- 
known hymn by our own Bishop 
Heber— 


“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty !"+ 


We cannot help believing that 
Lord Bute’s thorough acquaintance 
with our Anglican Prayer-Book, and 
with our best hymnals, has been of 
great service to him in his work, 
We do not know what value may 
be set upon it by the authorities 
of the Church of Rome; but it is 
at least a remarkable devotion of 
time and pains on the part of one 
of her most illustrious converts. 


+ Vol. ii. p. 559. 
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HOW 


I am a single lady of good posi- 
tion and independent means—say 
from four to five hundred a-year. 
I have no near relations and no 
settled home, my health making it 
generally advisable for me to spend 
the winter abroad. In summer and 
autumn I am glad to be in my “ain 
countree,” and my friends kindly 
assure me that I am always wel- 
come at their various houses. I 
desire no pleasanter way of passing 
the time I am able to spend in my 
native country ; and my means have 
hitherto enabled me, with due 
economy, to prevent my visits from 


becoming burdensome to _ those 
whose fortune is less wide than 
their hospitality of heart. I am 


anxious to make this clear, because 
it may be thought that, in the tale 
I am about to tell, there breathes 
a spirit of niggardliness unworthy 
the possessor of the comfortable 
income I have mentioned. But 
every one knows their own affairs 
best ; and though I am aware that 
many even of the friends who are 
acquainted with the exact amount 
of my fortune, think it must be 
more than sufficient for my solitary 
wants, the estimate is unfair. My 
own personal expenses, indeed, are 
moderate. I must, of course, dress 
well. I must have a maid. I 
must travel like a lady, which too 
often means, in this country, that 
my maid must travel like a lady 
also. I must be ready with a per- 
ennial stream of loose silver for 
guards and porters, with handsome 
vails for servants, meaning not only 
the housemaids and coachmen—who 
once on a time were the only terrors 
in one’s path—but the butlers, foot- 
men, and pages amongst whom my 
lot may be cast. I have my hotels, 


boarding-houses, and travelling ex- 
penses abroad ; and I like, of course, 
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I FELL AMONG THIEVES. 


to bring little presents when I come 
home to my friends and their chil- 
dren. Then there are one’s charities, 
doctors, and church dues. Still I 
admit that for all this I have 
enough and to spare—only people 
think I have more than enough. I 
am alone in the world; I have 
neither husband nor ghildren to 
think of; I have no poor relations 
openly and directly dependent on 
my purse ; no household to provide 
for, no visitors to entertain, no 
taxes, say the thoughtless and 
superficial, to pay. What can I do 
with my money? What, but be 
ready to give it to anybody who 
chooses to lay claim to it, my ecredi- 
tors being all the more numerous 
because not one has any special 
right to the post. 

When I say that I have been 
lately in Italy, it may be supposed 
from the title of this paper that the 
following is a tale of brigandage 
abroad, in which my own courage 
and presence of mind are to call for 
the admiration of all who may read 
it. Let me at once state that I 
never met with any vulgar robbers 
—they are vulgar enough now— 
even in Italy, and that I have 
never risked my maid’s life or my 
own in imprudent expeditions in 
search of the picturesque. And 
let me confess at once that I showed 
neither courage, presence of mind, 
nor even, perhaps, common sense, 
in the circumstances I am about to 
describe. Indeed, but for-a faint 
hope that the recital of my misfor- 
tunes may induce other sufferers 
to join me in protesting against 
a tyranny becoming year by year 
more dangerous and oppressive— 
which is injurious, moreover, as 
much to the moral characters of 
those who inflict it, as to the purses 
and tempers of those who writhe 
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under it ;—well, if I did not hope 
that others, as weak, singly, as my- 
self, might yet be found collectively 
strong enough to denounce and re- 
volt against the black-mail system, 
of which I am going to give an 
instance, I should prefer to submit 
to it in silence, and only try to 
forget what I was helplesstenough 
to endure. 

On my return from the Conti- 
nent last year, I went to pay my 
usual round of country visits, be- 
ginning with one to some people 
whose acquaintance I had only 
made the previous summer, having 
met and taken a fancy to one of 
the girls at the house of a mutual 
friend. While abroad I heard 
from her that she was going to 
be married, and, of course, I wrote 
to offer my congratulations. In 
reply came a pressing invitation to 
pay the family a visit, and to be 
present at the marriage, which was 
to take place at their country-seat 
in Scotland. This invitation I at 
once rashly accepted, and as I was 
going to a wedding, I determined 
not to go empty-handed. Indeed I 
had already, I thought, provided 
myself with the needful wedding- 
present, having, while at Naples, 
been tempted into buying an ex- 
tremely pretty little bookstand in 
carved olive-wood—not, I grant you, 
avery costly thing, but really very 
pretty and useful; and more expen- 
sive—for it was beautifully carved 
and inlaid—than an ignorant person 
might suppose. It was somewhat 
cumbrous to carry, and endless was 
the bother my maid and I had to 
make it fit into its proper corner of 
my trunk. The damage its sharp 
edges did to my frills, laces, and 
dresses, nearly led to a rupture 
between my “faithful Abigail” and 
myself; and as for the worry and 
anxiety it caused me on a rather 
roundabout homeward journey, 
when my dread of its being injured 
by rough usage was constantly 
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bringing down on me the suspi- 
cions of douaniers and gendarmes, 
I should never have done if I 
began to chronicle my adventures, 
Behold these, however, happily over, 
and myself arriving, with my trou- 
blesome but precious convoy, safe 
at the home of my friends the Mac- 
ivors, let us call it Loch Cateran. 
I pass over the arrival itself, and 
my welcome, which was all that a 
weary traveller could desire. In- 
deed it must be understood that, 
except in one particular, I have no 
cause but to feel grateful for my 
treatment while in the power of 
this amiable though ruthless gang. 
Each member of it individually 
is charming. Nevertheless I have 
been despoiled, and a_ bitterness 
must now mingle with my recollec- 
tion of what should have been a 
cheerful and agreeable visit. 

My maid and I had unpacked 
the terrible bookstand for, as we 
fondly hoped, the last time. Its 
diabolical propensity to evil in- 
duced it, on taking its departure 
for ever from the vicinity of my 
long-suffering wardrobe, to spring 
out of my maid’s hands on to the top 
of my best cap. We smothered our 
groans, however, in songs of rejoic- 
ing at being at last rid of our imp 
of mischief; and as we unwrapped 
it from its coverings, and set it on 
a table, overjoyed to find its delicate 
tracery, clear-cut corners, and pol- 
ished surface unharmed, we felt al- 
most repaid for our troubles. 

“Well, to be sure, it is pretty,” 
said my maid. “I’m sure, ma’am, 
there won’t be a prettier wedding- 
present than that amongst them 
all.” 

“T hope they will like it,” said 
I, modestly. How glad I felt 
afterwards that I had not betrayed 
to my maid my own secret, proud 
anticipations on the subject! 

I settled in my own mind (most 
fortunately—no, perhaps I should 
say most unfortunately) that I 
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would defer the presentation of my 
gift until the next day. The first 
evening there would be so much to 
talk of—so much to hear and tell. 
My beautiful bookstand (now that 
I had nothing more to do with its 
transport, I could heartily appreciate 
its perfection) would add too much 
to the excitement of the evening. 
Pleasure would almost become sati- 
ety. Better enjoy for a few hours 
longer the prospect of the happy, 
grateful looks which to-morrow 
should be centred on my present. 
Probably the’ pleasure would be 
enhanced by surprise. They could 
hardly expect me to give a wedding- 
present, seeing that there was not 
the most distant shade of relation- 
ship between us, and that our friend- 
ship was of such short standing. 
But how delightful it is to confer 
unexpected benefits! Did I grudge 
the money and trouble this present 
had cost me? Far from it. 

At dinner we talked a good deal 
of my travels. “How charming! 
What a delightful winter you must 
have had, dear Miss Fairgame!” 
said one after another of my list- 
eners, as, in the innocence of my 
heart, I told where I had been. 
“ How I should like to travel about 
as you do!” 

“Ah!” said I, “but you know 
I travel for health as much as 
for pleasure.” 

“ Well, I shouldn’t mind travel- 
ling for health too. But one must 
be rich to do that, especially now- 
adays, when, as you say, prices have 
risen so much everywhere.” 

“Yes,” I replied, incautiously ; 
“it is shocking the way in which 
prices have risen. It is the fault of 
these Americans. Now, at Naples, 
where I was for a short time Fe 

“Oh, were you at Naples ?— 
were you really at Naples?” ex- 
claimed Flora, the bride-elect, who 
had hitherto seemed to take a less 
vivid interest than the others in 





my humdrum travels, being very 


naturally preoccupied with her own 
approaching honeymoon trip. “Oh, 
tell me, did you see an + 

“An eruption of Vesuvius? 
Yes,” said I, with all a traveller’s 
satisfaction, in finding the conver- 
sation drift so naturally towards 
the most impressive point of my 
narrative. “ You would like to 
hear about it—well 

“Oh, very much; but—I was 
going to ask, did you see any very 
pretty coral when you were at 
Naples? Can you tell me about 
the prices there? People say you 
can pick up things for nothing; 
and in this country, you know, 
coral is so expensive.” 

“Well,” said I, after a slight 
pause of mortification—for I could 
see from the really grave anxiety in 
the girl’s face, as she waited for my 
answer, that the grandeurs of the 
voleano had little chance beside 
this trumpery question of coral— 
“T can’t say that I found one could 
ary up anything quite for nothing. 

ut if you are going to Naples——” 
I paused, thinking what shops I 
could recommend. 

“Oh no, I’m afraid there’s no 
hope of getting so far. But one 
could commission it—the coral, I 
mean. The truth is,” she added 
confidentially, “‘one of my uncles 
has given me some money as a 
wedding - present —it’s just ten 
pounds—but I thought I might get 
some handsome coral ornaments 
with it. Unfortunately I’ve got so 
little jewellery amongst my presents, 
and one can’t do without jewellery 
now, you know. Now, would you 
advise me to write to a friend of 
mine who is coming home from 
India through Italy to buy me 
ten pounds’ worth of coral? Of 
course I should expect to get a very 
nice set for that money.” 

“Should you?” said I, doubt- 
fully. “Well, I should advise you 
not to give your friend the commis- 
sion.” Iwas thinking of the diffi- 
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culty I had had in executing a very 
similar one with which I had been 
charged by a friend for whom I had 
brought home some coral orna- 
ments, which, however, had cost 
more than the sum named by 
Flora. 

“But why not? Do you really 
not think, Miss Fairgame, that ten 
pounds will buy nice coral, even in 
Naples? Then what in the world 
am I to do with it? And I do 
so want jewellery of some kind. 
Only think how provoking it is: 
people have given me such heaps of 
useless things—travelling clocks, 
I’ve just got three; and six ink- 
stands, and two sets of salt-cellars ; 
isn’t it too bad ?” 

I was silent, partly with surprise 
at the number, partly, I must own, 
with alarm at the cool and practical 
estimate which was evidently put 
on friendship’s offerings. A dim 
distrust was rising in my mind 
about my own present. Would it 
not also be classed with the useless 
things ? 

“Couldn’t you give me some 
idea, Miss Fairgame, of what I 
could do with ten pounds? I don’t 
care for trumpery garnets, for I 
know one can get them cheap 
enough.” 

“ Really I—I can’t advise. Only 
don’t send for coral,” said I, em- 
phatically, as our hostess moved, 
and we rose from table. But what 
were my sensations when, as I 
paused on my way to the drawing- 
room to look at a family portrait, I 
heard a hurried whispering in the 
passage behind me,—‘ Oh, do you 
really think so? How lucky you 
haven’t spent Uncle John’s ten 
pounds!” and _ Filora’s answer, 
“Yes, I’m sure of it. She told me 
not to send for coral. I wonder if 
I shall get it this evening. I’m 
dying to see it. But perhaps she 
hasn’t had time to unpack it “ 

I fled on to the drawing-room 
before it could be discovered that I 





had overheard them. Here, alas! 
was my mistake number one. But 
would not any well-bred person 
have done the same? Besides, I 
was too confounded to consider 
what I was about. 

Now what had I said or done to 
lead Flora to imagine—what right 
had she to imagine—that I meant to 
bestow on her anything so expen- 
sive as coral, or jewellery of any 
description? I cannot remember 
what happened during the first ten 
minutes after making this horrible 
discovery. I found myself at last 
sitting staring at a photograph-book 
which somebody had brought me, 
and wildly trying to recall what 
had passed at dinner. It flashed 
on me that I had been spoken of as 
“rich,” and that I had not repelled 
the insinuation. My heart sank as 
I remembered every trifling little 
boast I had made about the places 
I had gone to, the sights I had 
seen. I shrank like a detected 
thief when some of the girls came 
about me, admiring my lace, study- 
ing my few ornaments. I felt as 
if my value was being calculated, 
my goods appraised. I glanced 
fearfully in Flora’s intelligent face, 
expecting to read in it her know- 
ledge that I actually had in my 
possession the very coral she cov- 
eted. For so it was. I was taking 
it to the friend who had commis- 
sioned me to bring it for her, and 
whom I was by and by going to 
visit. I had meant to show it to 
Flora that she might judge of the 
value of coral. But could I do so 
now ? 

For the rest of the evening I was 
really miserable. I know how silly 
it may appear to say so, but I must 
tell the truth. I hate to disappoint 
people, and I can’t bear to seem 
shabby. There are women—I am 
becoming almost inclined to envy 
them—who are not troubled by 
such sensitive scruples; women 
who will go into a shop, turn over 
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everything and buy nothing; wo- 
men who will pay off their obliga- 
tions to servants and railway guards 
with a bland word and a brazen- 
faced smile ; women who even pride 
themselves on getting through the 
world at anybody’s cost but their 
own. Of such Becky Sharps I am 
not yet one. I confess my weak- 
ness and seek not to palliate it. 

The evening passed on. To cover 
the discomfort which had seized 
me, I tried to talk. The wedding 
now was the subject to which 
everything else converged. 

“ To-morrow,” said my hostess, 
“you must see all Flora’s presents. 
Dear child—our friends have been 
so kind; she really has got some 
lovely things; and, with a few 
exceptions, all very useful. Of 
course there are the usual dupli- 
cates. Some people seem to have 
no ideas beyond these everlasting 
writing-table sets, and hideous 
ormolu candlesticks; and there are 
a few bits of trumpery, which one 
must make the best of, you know,” 
she added, laughing. “ But, on 
the whole, the presents will make 
a very good show on Thursday. 
That, you know, is quite one of 
the features of a wedding nowa- 
days, and, indeed, I don’t know 
what we should do without it 
sometimes. Such a relief to the 
dulness and géne which used to 
prevail! Now there are the wed- 
ding-presents to look at, and talk 
about—and, by the by, that re- 
minds me, Mary” (to the second 
daughter), “we must write these 
cards to-morrow. Cards” (to me) 
“with the names of the donors 
are put on the presents, so every 
one knows what everybody else has 
given. The difficulty is to arrange 
them so that everything is proper- 
ly seen. It wouldn’t do at all if 
people were to go about saying, ‘I 
see nothing from the So-and-sos’ ; 
or, ‘I wonder what the Somebodies 
have given.’ ” 
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“So that is the fashion now,” 
said I, faintly trying to smile. 
“It’s so long since I happened to 
be at a wedding.” 

“Oh then, I assure you, you'll 
find a great change for the better.” 

“That depends, aunt,” laughed 
a bridesmaid - cousin who was 
staying in the house. “At the 
last wedding I was at—you remem- 
ber, Flora, when you and I were 
Julia MacFinn’s bridesmaids—what 
a business we had! You know 
the MacFinns, don’t you, Miss 
Fairgame? Yes, I’m sure I’ve 
heard them speak of you.” 

No doubt she had. A_ guilty 
blush rose to my cheeks in spite of 
my real consciousness of innocence. 
I knew the MacFinns very well. 
When Octavia, the youngest one, 
was married about a couple of 
years ago, I gave her a very nice 
wedding - present. But I was 
abroad at the time of Julia’s 
marriage; and of course—as the 
MacFinns had no actual claims on 
me—I remember being very glad 
to be, as I thought, out of the way. 

“Well, you know, when Octavia 
MacFinn married she got lovely pres- 
ents. She made such a good match, 
and people thought, I suppose, that, 
as she was the youngest, there was 
no chance of the other seven going 
off. But, to the horror of everybody, 
Julia, the eldest one, married the 
very next year. Flora and I were 
her bridesmaids. It was a very 
poor affair of a wedding. She 
married the clergyman, *you know 
—a poor incumbent of the English 
chapel. Well, you should have 
seen the shabby turn-out of presents 
we had to show off. I was quite 
ashamed. Knitted scarfs, and sofa 
blankets, as if it had been a charity 
bazaar; and books—fit, I suppose 
people thought, for a clergyman’s 
wife; and rubbishy scent-bottles, 
and paper-weights; and there was 
even one of those useless little 
wooden bookcases—those ugly 
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carved things, you know, that one 
picks up quite cheap, and never 
thinks of putting on a drawing- 
room table now.” 

Will any sympathising person 
try to imagine my feelings at this 
crisis? The talk went on, but I 
followed it not. As it buzzed in 
and out of my ears, the words 
“trumpery,” “shabby,” “absurd,” 
“not worth giving,” seemed alone 
to force their way to my brain. 

We went to bed at last. My 
hostess and her daughters escorted 
me tomy room. “I hope you will 
be comfortable,” said the former. 

“Oh, most comfortable,” was my 
mechanical reply, as I seemed to 
look round on the luxuriously 
appointed chamber, while my eyes 
fastened only on the something, 
loosely covered with its brown 
wrappings, which was placed for 
safety on the top of the drawers. 

“Ts there anything you want?” 
said Flora, earnestly, perceiving, no 
doubt, the hidden anguish in my 
tone. 

“Oh, nothing, I am sure 
I stopped short. Was not this 
the moment to seize for hurling at 
her my unfortunate present, and at 
once destroying her illusion about 
my intentions? I might have seized 
it, for I was desperate ; but at this 
very juncture my ill-starred maid, 
who was busy over one of my 
boxes, chanced to take from it the 
very case of coral which I was 
afraid of Flora’s catching sight of. 
In my alarm I hastily thrust my- 
self in front of it to conceal it; and 
while I thus stood guard over it, 
not daring to move, they bade me 
good night. Yet as they did so, 
was it only my terrified fancy which 
made me see in each face bent to 
kiss me a wolfish look of curiosity 
to find out what my maid was do- 
ing with the box behind me? Was 
there a covert smile lurking round 
Flora’s mouth? was there a tone of 
still tenderer interest in her mother’s 
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voice as she begged me to ring for 
anything I wanted? I cannot tell. 
I will not let my prejudices hurry 
me too far. But I know that I had 
little sleep that night as I lay pon- 
dering over my situation. I went 
down to breakfast next morning, 
my perplexities still unsolved. But 
I knew that to-day something must 
be done. My tribute must be paid 
in some shape, and, alas! I already 
knew the only form in which it 
was likely to be acceptable. As I 
entered the breakfast parlour, an 
ominous silence, different from the 
friendly cheerfulness of the night 
before, seemed to prevail; and I 
half shrank back as I remembered 
that the banditti awaiting me—I 
beg their pardon, but I must give 
a faithful description of my feelings 
—might expect me to appear pro- 
vided with the ransom they had set 
on my head. But, to my relief, I 
found that the post had come, and 
they were all busy with their let- 
ters. One was for me, and I took 
it and slunk to my place as quietly 
as possible, so as not to attract the 
attention of the fortunately preoc- 
cupied brigands towards my empty- 
handed condition. 

My letter was from a cousin, and 
it told me that her daughter—my 
godchild—was engaged to be mar- 
ried. You may be surprised to hear 
that this news came to me at first 
rather as a pleasure than a shock. 
But, firstly, 1 was really fond of my 
goddaughter; secondly, one has a 
sort of insane satisfaction in an- 
nouncing a wedding; thirdly, a 
wild hope crossed my mind that 
the evident necessity of my giving 
some handsome present to my god- 
child might induce the Macivors to 
abate their own inferior pretensions. 
Armed with this last thought, I 
now ventured to raise my eyes and 
to listen to what was going on. I 
was seated beside my host; but he, 
good man, was so engrossed with 
his salmi of grouse, that though I 
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was supposed to be talking to him, 
any incoherent observations did very 
well, and I was able to catch—with 
hearing that had become painfully 
sharp—the conversation carried on 
in a half-aside at the other end of 
the table. 

Flera (First Robber). Such a 
nice note from dear Mrs. Brown 


Richardson! She’s coming over to 
luncheon some day. 
Flora’s Mother. That vulgar 


woman! I hope she won’t come. 
I really can’t stand her purse-proud 
airs. 

Flora. But, dear mother, just 
listen. She asks what I should 
like best—a Dresden tea-set or a 
bracelet? Now that’s what I call 
being really friendly. 

The Mother (relenting). Well, so 
it is. 

Second Robber (a younger sister). 
Which will you take, Flo? The 
bracelet, I should say. You want 
jewellery awfully. 

First Robber. Well, I don’t know. 
I should like a lovely Dresden tea- 
set. Let me see what jewellery I’ve 
got (counts on her fingers). Two 
silver card-cases—— 

The Mother. You needn’t count 
these as jewellery. Stupid things, 
too, nowadays. 

First Robber. Well, then—three 
brooches, two bracelete— 

Second Robber. They’re only 
morning ones. Hardly worth 
counting. 

First Robber (nettled at these 
aspersions on her success). I’ve got 
a pair of pearl ear-rings and three 
lockets. 

A Confederate (the bridesmaid- 
cousin whom yesterday I took for 
a sweet pleasing girl, but who now 
turns out to be the most daring and 
dangerous of the gang). Only three 
lockets? Helena Macgregor had 
six, not to speak of the whole set 
of family cairngorms ; and Blanche 
de Bois-Guilbert had the loveliest 
diamonds. 
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Third Robber (a youthful but 
promising villain of sixteen). I don’t 
see why the Brown Richardsons 
shouldn’t give both the bracelet 
and the tea-set. They’re so tre- 
mendously rich. 

First Robber. Oh! talking of 
diamonds. Mother, isn’t that a 
letter from Aunt Dives at last? 
Oh, what does she say about—— 

The Captain of the Band (gloom- 
ily). Nothing. She doesn’t even 
mention.—Well, it’s a kind letter. 
She sends you her love, and her 
blessing, and 

Chorus of Robbers. But the 
diamonds! Didn’t she say she would 
give us her diamonds when we mar- 
ried? Oh, what a shame it will be 
if she doesn’t ! 

The Captain (soothingly). Oh, 
I daresay it will be all right. She 
certainly told me she meant to do so. 

First Robber (with emotion). Sure- 
ly she might send me a brooch, 
or even aring or two. She would 
never miss them. 

The Captain. Perhaps, dear, she 
means to give you something when 
you go to visit her. 

The Confederate. But that won't 
help us on Thursday. Oh, I wish 
some more jewellery would come 
in before Thursday! To be sure 
there will be (She pauses sud- 
denly, as she sees me listening, and 
the conversation turns all at once 
upon the weather.) 

“TI must ride over to the Her- 
mitage, to-day,” says Flora, as we 
leave the table. “I may as well 
go to luncheon. You see, dear Miss 
Fairgame, I have to go and say 
good-bye to a dear old lady—NMiss 
Monypenny, one of our neighbours 
—so you won’t mind my running 
away this morning?” 

“Oh, not at all. Pray don’t 
think of me,” say I, with heartfelt 
earnestness. Here was an unlooked- 
for respite. 

“ But what shall we do to amuse 
Miss Fairgame?” says her mother. 
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“Oh, I daresay you would like 
to see all dear Flora’s presents.” 

“Oh, so much; but —I think 
I’ve letters to write this morning.” 

So I got away to my room and 
sat down to reconsider the terrible 
question weighing on me. By this 
time, indeed, the question was 
narrowing itself—the alternatives 
before me drawing closer and closer. 
My poor friend’s coral was doomed, 
or, at least, she was doomed to lose 
it. The idea of appropriating it to 
meet my own exigencies was no 
longer contemplated with even a 
shudder of remorse. My downward 
course had begun. But the per- 
oe still before me was, could 

rescue the coral from Flora even 
by pleading the obligation of giving 
it to my goddaughter ? 

Oh, why could I not say at once, 
plump and plain, “I am not rich, 
in spite of my five hundred a year. 
I can’t afford to make handsome 
presents to everybody. You are not 
a relation, and have no claims on 
me. I brought you this bookstand : 
accept it with my best wishes, but 
hope for no more” ? 

I confess I was getting so angry 
and disgusted with the mercenary 
spirit which seemed to have seized 
on the girl who, when I first met 
her, was pure, generous, and open as 
the day, unstained by cupidity, and 
to whom the vice of ingratitude 
would have seemed as a mythical 
monster, that I would willingly 
have heard her addressed in this 
fashion by somebody else. But 
how could I bring myself to make 
such a speech ? 

Time passed on. I heard the 
sound of horses’ feet, and from my 
window beheld Flora and one of 
her sisters ride away. I calculated 
how long it would be before they 
could return from what I shrewdly 
guessed to be a foraying expedition. 
At least I was now safe till after 
luncheon, and, summoning courage, 
I boldly descended to the drawing- 
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room. There I found my hostess 
and her accomplices busy writing 
the cards of which she had spoken 
last night. 


“Oh, here’s Miss Fairgame!” 


cried the bridesmaid-cousin as I 
appeared. “She'll help us, per- 
haps. A blank card, please, for 


Miss Fairgame. Now, let us see, 
whose name is to be written next?” 
I set my teeth and steeled my 
resolution. I suppose one always 
does so at the first application of 
torture, and so for the moment I 
came off victorious. I waited to 
be told the name I was to write. 
“We may as well have a card 
ready for Miss Monypenny,” said 
one of the robbers. ‘“She’s sure to 
give something.” I wrote down, 
with a sensation of fiendish malice, 
the name of Miss Monypenny. 
Happily, before things went fur- 
ther, some callers arrived. The 
stayed to luncheon, after whic 
there was an exhibition of the pres- 
ents. I don’t remember what these 
new victims contributed, but I know 
something was disgorged by them, 
for I heard murmurs of dissatisfac- 
tion after they had driven away. 
“Well, I do think, with their for- 
tune, they might have given some- 
thing better than this.” I took care 
to hear no more. I also joyfully 
accepted an invitation from the 
governess and some of the children 
to go and look at the poultry and 
the rabbits. Amongst these inno- 
cent dumb creatures I should surely 
not hear of wedding-presents. 
Towards five o’clock I went back 
to the house, too sick of the rabbits 
and too weary for my tea to think 
of the certainty of Flora’s having 
returned from her raid on the Her- 
mitage. As l approached the draw- 
ing-room a clatter of teacups and a 
Babel of voices drowned the sound 
of my steps. The door was open. 
Shall I be condemned if I confess 
I stood still and listened? The full 
peril of my situation had returned 
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to my mind, and were not any 
means fair which might help to 
extricate me from my dilemma? 

“QO Flora! and you've really 
got that delicious quaint old cream- 
jug! But how did you manage it? 
I thought nothing would make Miss 
Monypenny give up that old silver 
cream-jug.’ 

Flora. Well, I thought so too. 
Really I never hoped for this. But 
what do you think it was she did 
mean to give me? You'll never 
guess. A copy of Milton’s ‘ Para- 
dise Lost!’ I saw it lying on the 
table. (Howls of execration.) Well, 
you know, when she began talking 
of my being fond of poetry, I really 
couldn’t help it. I said, “Oh, dear 
Miss Monypenny, I can’t dear 
poetry!” Of course I said it quite 
naturally, and the dear old thing 
never suspected I had noticed the 
abominable book. And then, after 
luncheon—and at luncheon I had 
been admiring the cream-jug so— 
well, she took Kitty aside and 
asked what I had got, and which 
I would like best—the book or 
something else. And Kitty was so 
clever, and said, “Oh, you know, 
Miss Monypenny, a book just lies 
on the table. Now, something that 
Flora could use every day, and think 
of you.” And then she gave me 
the cream-jug. Wasn’t it nice of 
her ? 

The Cousin-bridesmaid. Yes, yes ; 
very nice. And now, if Miss Fair- 
game would only make haste with 
that coral she’s to give you. I was 
quite provoked that we hadn’t it 
to-day to show to those shabby 
s. Perhaps if you had stayed 
at home to-day, Flora But 
still, it was worth while going to 
the Hermitage for this. 








I am once more in my room. 
They bring me my tea. I say I 
have a headache. My maid comes 
to ask me where she is to put the 
bottle-imp which still stands on 


the drawers. “It’s so in the way, 
ma’am.” “Put it in the fire,” I 
reply, with savage gloom. My maid 
looks frightened. She has heard 
that there’s a sort of “low fever” 
going about. 

My headache is forced to yield 
to the multiplicity of remedies 
pressed on me by my brigand hosts, 
all anxious, no doubt, to keep me 
alive long enough to let them carry 
out their designs on my property. 
The Captain nurses me like a sister. 
The robbers take it in turn to sit 
by me and “amuse me.” Once 
more I am offered a sight of .ue 
wedding-presents, and I hear the 
tale of Julia Macfinn’s wrongs. 
By the by, the afternoon post has 
brought news of a reported engage- 
ment of another of that hitherto 
unfortunate sisterhood. 

Let me hasten over the painful 
conclusion of my tale. The next 
morning, after another night of 
mental struggle, I succumbed to my 
fate. The case of coral passed into 
the hands of my foes. As I 
yielded it up, I tried hard to wear 
a face of smiling calm, but the 
effort was too great for me. I saw, 
too, that Flora failed equally in 
calling up on her face an expression 
of pleased astonishment. There 
was a certain relief and triumph in 
her eye—that was all. She seemed 
even to have some difficulty in find- 
ing suitable words of admiration 
for the very ornaments on which I 
thought she had set her heart. I 
don’t know what she had expected 
them to be like. It was altogether 
a rather awkward scene, and we 
were all glad, I am sure, when it 
was ended. 

Then, when all was over, I re- 
tired again to write my letter of 
apology and explanation to my in- 
jured friend—my letter of congratu- 
lation, such as I could make it, to 
my godchild, whom, for the first 
time, I wished somebody else’s god- 
child—a letter of uneasy inquiry 
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into the truth of the reported 
Macfinn engagement. I used to 
feel a kindly pity for these poor 
girls; now the still remaining six 
pass before my mind’s eye in a pro- 
cession terrible as Banquo’s kings, 
and I prefer not to be forced to 
state my real wishes regarding their 
future. 

Before concluding, I might have 
described the wedding with all its 
attendant festivities, which, I am 
bound to say, passed off to perfec- 
tion. But I will only chronicle 
one more little incident. I had 
been mortified, as I think may 
have been seen, with the reception 
accorded even to the beautiful coral 
ornaments which I had at last 
screwed myself up to sacrificing on 
the altar of friendship. After the 
wedding, and while we were wait- 
ing for the breakfast, I was stand- 
ing in a corner near the table, round 
which buzzed the crowd of wedding- 
guests, loudly admiring, and no 
doubt, like myself, secretly criti- 
cising, the gifts thereon displayed, 
Amongst these I beheld my poor 
coral, pushed rather aside to make 
room for Mrs. Brown Richardson’s 
sumptuous showy bracelet, which, 
to the joy of the whole family— 
whose credit seemed to be staked 
on the due splendour of this exhi- 
bition of, I had wellnigh said, 
stolen goods—had just arrived in 
time to add its lustre to the show. 
My present had got wedged in be- 
hind a plated silver teapot, milk- 
jug, and sugar-basin of the most 
florid type, hideous in design, and 
utterly useless to Flora in her future 
home, but which, as a_ tribute, 
gathered from her father’s tenants 
—as was duly set forth in the in- 
scription emblazoned on them—held 
a post of honour in the centre of 
the table, along with a great silver 
and pebble brooch, the offering of 
the household retainers. Do I 
sneer at the idea of inviting our 
humble friends to show their sym- 
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pathy with us in our rejoicings? 
Surely not; but as I looked at the 
expensive and ugly trophies, I could 
not refrain from wondering if the 
poor housemaid, who must have 
subscribed her five shillings or so 
for the purchase, had been allowed 
even as free a choice in the matter 
as had been left to myself. Is a 
tyrannical social pressure brought 
into play in the kitchen as well as 
in the drawing-room? And why, 
in the name of taste and fitness, must 
her present take the form of a tes- 
timonial so vulgarly ostentatious ? 
But to go back for a moment to my 
coral. 

“And Miss Fairgame—where is 
her present?’ I heard somebody 
say. “ Ah,” as the bits of coral were 
one by one thrust forward, “ pretty 
enough; but I should have thought 
she would have given something 
really handsome. A rich woman 
like her, with nobody to think of 
but herself.” 

Let me conclude this melancholy 
story of extortion and injustice by 
making an appeal to our legislators 
and rightful protectors. Will no 
benevolent M. P. move for the intro- 
duction of a bill, specifying the 
exact amount of the tax which may 
be levied on people when, for their 
misfortune, their friends get mar- 
ried? Should not a certain rule of 
consanguinity determine its amount, 
as in the case of succession duty ? 
If this were so, one could easily 
estimate one’s liabilities. We 
should have to allow so much for 
our cousins, first, second, or fiftieth, 
whose numbers and even chances 
of matrimony we might determine 
by asimple calculation. So much 
for our acquaintances. (A very 
small percentage might suffice for 
them. Of course there need be no 
attempt to limit our liberality to 
real friends.) So much for people 
we have nothing to do with. So 
much for people we absolutely dis- 
like. This system may seem at first 
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sight alarming, but I am persuaded 
it would really be cheaper and 
more satisfactory than the present 
one. The money could be paid 
down, a due notification of the sum 
required being forwarded with every 
announcement of awedding. There 
would be a positively incalculable 
saving of fuss, bother, and worry, 
not to speak of what I believe would 
be the saving in money. 


Is any one anxious to know what 
I have done with my bookcase? I 





have it still. It is the skeleton in 
my cupboard—at least in my port- 
manteau. I dare not give it away 
as a mere gage d’amour, for such 
causeless generosity would too sure- 
ly confirm the general hallucination 
about my wealth. I must not leave 
it in any one’s charge, or allow any 
one to see it, for | have resolved 
that it must still fulfil its mission 
as a wedding-present. I think of 
the six Macfinns, and I say to my- 
self, “It will do for one of them.” 
It shall do. 





NOTES FROM EPIRUS: 


THE TURKS, THE ALBANIANS, AND THE GREEK QUESTION. 


DeEtvino, Nov. 1879. 

Tue decision of the Berlin Treaty 
on the claims put forward by Greece 
to a cession of territory by the 
Porte, left the question with an 
indefinite outline which was to be 
afterwards filled up by the parties 
concerned. But the difficulties op- 
posed to any definite action on the 
part of the Porte can hardly be 
appreciated by those who have not 
had practical experience of the many 
contending interests which are pecu- 
liar to the Ottoman empire. 

In that empire there are collected 
a number of different nations, each 
having interests and prejudices of 
its own, and, as a rule, antagonistic 
to each other, yet all calling them- 
selves Ottoman subjects. In the 
majority of cases each nation is 
partly divided against itself by dif- 
ferences on the point of religion; 
and so great are these various re- 
pulsive forces, that it requires a 
very powerful government to re- 
strain them within bounds. Into 
this ready field for discord is thrust 
the intrigues of European Powers, 
who often endeavour to frustrate 
the good government of Ottoman 
subjects, and to stir up the danger- 





ous elements of passion which, from 
the nature of the case, already 
exist, and, out of the consequent 
anarchy created, to gain some profit 
for themselves. 

Unfortunately, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment offers a favourable field for 
foreign intrigues ; for that Govern- 
ment is itself but a collective mass 
of intriguing atoms in the highest 
state of vibrating energy, and it 
consequently happens that any Eu- 
ropean Power can, with patience 
and perseverance, attach to itself 
a party at the Porte who will, 
for a time, further either its inter- 
ests or its ambitions. We there- 
fore find as many factions in Turkey 
as there are intriguing European 
Powers, and it becomes the busi- 
ness of the respective ambassadors 
to outwit their rivals as best they 
can. This endeavour naturally en- 
genders personal jealousies, so that 
too often when the interests of two 
or more of the Powers may be co- 
incident, it becomes impossible to 
take united action. When pressure 
is put upon the Porte to carry out 
any particular policy which is dis- 
tasteful to it and prejudicial to the 
interests of the Ottoman empire it, 
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immediately begins to play upon 
the foreign rivalry and jealousy 
which are ready at hand; and by a 
judicious manipulation of the weak- 
nesses of human nature, delay is 
gained and confusion created. It 
is generally supposed that there is 
an absence of administrative power 
in the Ottoman character, but I 
apprehend that such a conclusion 
is erroneous. As arule, the Turk- 
ish official exhibits marked ability 
and skill in any form of administra- 
tion which will tend to his own ad- 
vancement or profit. He is a per- 
fect master of detail and red tape, 
and can use this knowledge with 
consummate skill in order to cover 
his manceuvres over profitable but 
dangerous ground. The most legi- 
timate enterprise cannot be carried 
out in Turkey without bribery; and 
inasmuch as the laws of the country 
are most precise and admirable in 
their detail and simplicity, it re- 
quires a proportionate amount of 
skill on the part of their adminis- 
trators to present such legal obstruc- 
tions to all enterprise as will oblige 
the man of energy to clear his road 
for action by the suggested form of 
backshish. We know that bribery 
and corruption exist to a like degree 
in Russia; but where the Turkish 
official fails in comparison with the 
Russian is, that he does not ¢com- 
bine generosity with corruption. I 
am given to understand that in 
Russia a bribe is accepted and paid 
for by the grant of the request; 
while in Turkey one bribe merely 
begets delay, and the necessity for 
another offer. 

In my opinion there is very great 
administrative ability amongst Turk- 
ish officials; and if any system of 
reform could be devised which 
would divert their objective energy 
from themselves to the State, there 
would be no difficulty in providing 
an able and useful Government. In 
all diplomatic documents or confer- 
ences the ability and subtle power 
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of reasoning of Turkish officials is 
pre-eminent ; and they will bear in 
those respects most favourable com- 
parison with any of their compeers 
in Europe. This native talent be- 
comes especially conspicuous in any 
dispute such as that now raised be- 
tween Greece and Turkey. We 
have had evidence of it in the mas- 
terly manner by which the Porte 
has for months past parried every 
attempt at even a base for discussion 
as to cession of territory. 

I have already described the com- 
plicated elements which enter as 
factors into Ottoman government; 
and it may readily be conceived 
upon what shifting ground a ques- 
tion must stand which concerns 
territorial loss, and which also 
touches the interests of many mem- 
bers of the Government. 

I will not attempt to discuss the 
question of any moral right on the 
part of Greece to a cession of terri- 
tory in her favour, for it must be 
patent to any impartial observer 
that there cannot be a shadow of 
right in the matter. If two men 
rob me of my coat and waistcoat, 
Iam not morally bound to give a 
third man my trousers, because he 
looked on and did not take my watch. 
The European Powers may judge 
that it is expedient for the peace of 
Europe that Turkey should cede 
some of her territory to Greece ; but 
such a decision cannot remove the 
injustice to Turkey, and the Porte 
naturally makes the most of the 
immorality of the mandate. In 
fact, it gives to the Porte so firm a 
standing-ground, that it will be im- 
possible to shake her from it by 
mere argument; and we must con- 
sider the question as simply one of 
expediency, and which must ulti- 
mately arrive at that point when 
the European Powers will, for their 
own objects, force upon the Porte 
the acceptance, either in whole or 
in part, of the programme which has 
already been foreshadowed. 





So far as Thessaly is concerned, 
there will be little difficulty in com- 
ing to an agreement. Before and 
since the war of Greek independ- 
ence, intrigue has been at work to 
Hellenise the Greek-speaking and 
Christian population of Thessaly. 
It has so far succeeded, that the 
majority of the people would un- 
doubtedly hail a change of rulers 
with the greatest satisfaction. They 
are as much Greck as the Greeks 
themselves, and await with eager 
anxiety the day of union. The 
Porte is aware of this, and is ready 
and able to cede territory in that 
direction at the bidding of Europe ; 
but when we turn to Epirus we 
find a wholly different state of af- 
fairs. The great range of moun- 
tains which separates Epirus from 
Thessaly, at the same time presents 
a barrier between one race and an- 
other; and as we descend the pre- 
cipitous sides of these beautiful 
mountains, clothed with forests, and 
breaking into fertile valleys towards 
the west, we at once begin to make 
the acquaintance of a race which 
has been historically antagonistic to 
the Greeks. We are in the pres- 
ence of the Albanian nation. 

There is considerable doubt and 
speculation as to the origin of the 
Albanian people. It has been sup- 
posed that they were one of the 
oldest races in Europe, and that 
they occupied their present country 
before the immigration of the Aryan 
hordes which overran and peopled 
that continent; but of late years, 
some learned philologists have de- 
tected a Keltic origin in their lan- 
guage, and hence class them with 
that portion of the human race. 
The suggestion has been taken up 
warmly, and many words are seized 
upon and so manipulated as to prove 
the case. I found one learned gen- 
tleman who maintained that Mount 
Pindus was simply Pen Dhu, or the 
black peak. I cannot vouch for the 
accuracy of the derivation, but it 
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has a plausible euphony. In an- 
cient times many colonies were set- 
tled in what is now called Albanian 
territory. There cannot be a doubt 
that an admixture with other races 
has taken place amongst the Alba- 
nian people; indeed it is very per- 
ceptible to any one who has travelled 
amongst them. I remember pass- 
ing a very agreeable evening with 
the Caimakam (governor) of an 
important town, who was a highly 
intelligent and well-informed Al- 
banian. He had such an unmis- 
takably Assyrian cast of counte- 
nance as to court speculation as to 
his pedigree, and [ had vn other 
occasions remarked similar features 
in a few of his countrymen. On 
my inquiry as to the origin of the 
Albanian people, he replied that it 
was too ancient for any one to 
know, but that a number of them 
were decidedly Arabs, and that in 
his own family they prided them- 
selves on their descent from that 
nation. He said that the tradition 
was, that in very ancient times a 
colony of Albanians had settled in 
the East, and that, after marrying 
the women of the country, and liv- 
ing there for two or three genera- 
tions, they returned to their native 
land; and that he was a descendant 
of one of these families. 

Now the term Arab is very com- 
prehensive with orientals, and is 
generally applied to the people of 
any district where the Arab lan- 
guage is prevalent, and I imagine 
that the tradition of my friend the 
Caimakam hailed from some colony 
of Illyrians established in Mesopo- 
tamia by Alexander the Great. 

In Epirus there is distinctly a 
dark and a fair race,—the latter is 
found amongst the Toshkes, who in- 
habit a part of that country. They 
are fine, tall, handsome men, with 
blue eyes and fair hair, and suggest 
the idea that in former ages a colony 
of Goths must have settled in the 
land, and taken unto themselves 























Albanian wives. I have questioned 
several intelligent Albanians in dif- 
ferent localities as to the division 
and localisation of the tribes, and 
I found that, with some trifling 
differences, attributable probably 
to the social convulsions which 
have shaken the country, their 
accounts agree with that of Col- 
onel Leake, written forty years 
ago. They may be divided into 
four principal tribes: the Geghe, 
the Toshke, the Liapé (pronounced 
Lap), and the Tjame (pronounced 
Sham). 

The territory of the Geghe is by 
far the most important, and extends 
over the districts of Skodra, Ka- 
vaya, Croya, Tyrana, Durazzo, 
Pekin, Dibra, part of Elbassan, 
Djma, on the Drin, Kurtzova, Kal- 
kandere, and Pristina. They are a 
dark-haired race, but with fair skins 
and a good colour—tall, handsome, 
and grand specimens of the genus 
homo, exceedingly independent, and 
with the haughty bearing of High- 
landers. There is a sub-tribe of the 
Geghes called Mirdites, who are 
Roman Catholics, and inhabit the 
district of Skodra or Scutari up 
to and beyond Gusinje, the terri- 
tory about to be ceded by Turkey 
to Montenegro (November 1879). 
This tribe will possibly play a very 
important part in the near future, 
as their proximity to the Austrians, 
of the like religious persuasion, will 
tend to draw them into the same 
fold. 

The tribe next in importance is 
the Toshke, who, as I have already 
mentioned, are a fair-haired race. 
They extend from Delvino to the 
borders of Pekin and Elbassan, 
touching the Liapé on the west, 
and populating the towns of Gard- 
hiki, Arghyrocastro, Libokhovo, 
Premedi, Dangli, Kolonia, Skra- 
pari, Berat, Malakastra, Mizakia, 
and Avlona; and in the present 
day, they are also to be found scat- 
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tered about the Tjame country 
further south. 

After these come the Liapé, who 
have the character of being a law- 
less and wild race; but I met with 
every civility from them. They 
inhabit the maritime country to 
the southward and westward of 
the boundaries of the Toshke as far 
as Delvino, where they begin to 
intermingle, village by village, on 
the borders of the Tjame tribe, who 
extend to the southward from the 
sea-coast to the mountains, as far 
as and including the famous Suli 
—renowned for its race of heroes 
and heroines. 

The language of all the tribes 
has one root; but the provincial- 
isms, and the introduction of Greek, 
Turkish, and Italian words amongst 
the Toshke, Liapé, and Tjame clans, 
renders it difficult for them to un- 
derstand their neighbours, the 
Geghes. There is a vast amount 
of patriotism and national pride 
amongst the various clans. A\l- 
though there is a fermentation of 
feuds always in active energy, a 
native would say, “I am first an 
Albanian, and next a Geghe,” or 
Toshke, &c., as the case might be. 
I was anxious to fathom, as far as 
I could, this national feeling. In 
talking to a very intelligent Chris- 
tian Tjame on the subject, I made 
the remark that from their earliest 
history the tribes of Albania had 
been almost independent, and gen- 
erally at feud with each other, as 
well as amongst themselves; that 
they were not habituated to control, 
and were exceedingly jealous and 
suspicious ; and I therefore doubted 
whether they could be united for 
any national movement of offence 
or defence without quarrelling. He 
replied that I was wrong, and that 
in the defence of their country the 
tribes would sink all differences, and 
be united as one man. He further 
remarked that, although it was per- 
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fectly true that there were frequent 
feuds and quarrels, nevertheless the 
mass of the people were habituated 
to a control of no light character 
under despotic leaders of clans, or 
Viss, which includes members of 
one family and their dependants. 
He added, that under an able 
leader the Viss would willingly 
unite and submit to discipline, and 
he pointed to the successes and 
power of Ali Pasha after he had 
once brought the various Viss under 
his sway. I asked whether there 
would not be differences between 
the Mussulman and Christian Al- 
banians ; but he laughed at such an 
idea, and said that they would be 
as brothers. And I found these 
opinions confirmed both by Mussul- 
mans and Christians belonging to 
the other tribes. How far these 
sanguine views would bear the 
strain of a practical test it is impos- 
sible to say, but the enthusiasm is 
undoubtedly there. 

In the Toshke, Liapé, and Tjame 
tribes it is said that the Christians 
are to the Mussulmans as about 
three to two: but it is exceedingly 
difficult to form an accurate esti- 
mate of the relative numbers; first, 
because the population is always 
under - estimated — and_ secondly, 
from the exaggerations of either 
side. The difficulty of obtaining 
accurate information upon any sub- 
ject is here, as in other parts of 
Turkey, exceedingly complicated. 
If the inquirer has prejudices on 
the one side or the other it is soon 
detected, and he will find numbers 
of people whom he might cite as 
authorities, and who will give him 
any quantity of information exactly 
in accordance with his own pre- 
judices. The extraction of genuine 
information becomes quite an art, 
and requires much patience and 
judgment, and a knowledge of the 

bits and weaknesses of the people. 
A casual traveller, for instance, 
may be very much deceived in 


estimating the number of Greeks 
in Epirus; he may travel and live 
for a time amongst the Christian 
population, and upon asking their 
nationality, they will reply “ Greek” 
—so down goes “Greek” in his 
note-book. But the answer in 
reality applies only to the Greek 
religion, and is given to show that 
they are neither Mussulmans nor 
of the Roman Catholic persuasion. 
The respondent is, in nine cases out 
of ten, an Albanian Christian of 
one or other of the four tribes, and 
when he is closely questioned as to 
being a real Greek, he becomes 
exceedingly indignant at the bare 
suspicion. There are here and 
there Hellenic villages, and in the 
larger towns Greek colonies and 
schoolmasters; but their number is 
small. The Greeks make strenu- 
ous efforts to prove that the sym- 
pathies of the Christian popula- 
tion of Epirus are Hellenic; but it 
must be patent to any impartial 
observer who visits the country 
that such is not the case. Facts 
are far stronger than arguments 
on such a point; and the com- 
plete failure of the attempt last 
year to stir up rebellion, notwith- 
standing a lavish distribution of 
money, is sufficient evidence of the 
stanch patriotism of the Albanian 
Christians. I was lately in the 
district of Delvino, and saw the 
ruined villages, and a few wretched 
remnants of the poor people who 
had suffered by the Greek intrigues. 
They are ruined, and nearly starv- 
ing. The story is soon told. So- 
cieties were formed in Greece, and 
intriguers despatched to Epirus, 
well loaded with funds, for bribing 
an Hellenic enthusiasm. Adven- 
turers and brigands were gathered 
together at Corfu and elsewhere, 
under the full knowledge and coun- 
tenance of the Greek Government, 
even so far as the provision of 
steamers as transports, and a medi- 
cal staff for attending the wounded. 
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At the appointed time they landed 
on the coast, near Santa Quaranta, 
and occupied the Christian villages 
of Leukosia and Finiki (the ancient 
Pheenice), but no enthusiastic mul- 
titudes flocked to the Hellenic 
standard. The Turkish troops ad- 
vanced upon the villages, and after 
a short resistance, the rebellion- 
manufacturers fled, leaving the poor 
villagers to suffer the penalty of 
rebels. Men, women, and chil- 
dren were driven, scared and terror- 
stricken, before the avenging sol- 
diery. They rushed to the sea— 
only to find Turkish men-of-war 
pouring a heavy fire upon them. 
The few that escaped hid them- 
selves in caves and woods; and 
there was weeping and wailing for 
many dead who were innocent when 
living. Fortunately H.M.’s ship 
Rapid was at hand, and her com- 
mander, Captain Fitzgerald, most 
humanely strained the etiquette and 
rights of international law in per- 
suading the Turkish admiral to lean 
to the side of mercy, and assist him 
in saving life. 

We often take up a paper, and 
read with indifference that there 
has been an attempt at rebellion in 
such and such a place; but we little 
realise the fearful amount of misery 
and agony which has been created 
by such vile plots against the well- 
being of mankind. Could we see 
the starving and half-clad mothers, 
bereft of home, husband, and chil- 
dren, or the starving: orphans, cast 
upon the world with nothing but 
life, without hope before them, we 
should feel inclined to hang all 
agitators upon the highest gibbet 
that could be found. 

On landing at Santa Quaranta, 
it appears as though the land had 
been cursed. On the left is an 
old Venetian fortified town, which, 
from the size and strength of its 
buildings, must have been of con- 
siderable importance. It is all in 
ruins and deserted. On the heights 
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to the right is the village of Leuko- 
sia—in ruins, On the height to 
the left is a large fort, built by Ali 
Pasha—in ruins. We cross over 
the crest of the hill, and look down 
upon a lovely and fertile valley, 
stretching for miles, and encom- 
passed by lofty mountains. In the 
plains are some poorly-cultivated 
fields of rice and Indian corn; on a 
hill opposite, the village of Finiki 
—in ruins. Here and there are half- 
ruined tchifliks, or farms: in fact, 
ruin seems written everywhere ; and 
although Nature has been so bounti- 
ful, man has done his best to mar 
it. The spectacle produces a feel- 
ing of melancholy and depression ; 
and in speculating how this sad 
state of things can be remedied in 
the future, the mind naturally re- 
verts to the history of the country 
in the past. What a tale might be 
told by that ruined village of Fin- 
iki! What grandeur in the earli- 
est days of its history, when the 
great hill upon which it stands 
was entirely surrounded by massive 
Cyclopean walls, the remains of 
which are still apparent in single 
stones eight feet by six in size, and 
fitted to one another with the great- 
est nicety! What a busy life was 
there, when, under the name of 
“Pheenice,” it contained the large 
amphitheatre, the emplacement of 
which can still be traced on the side 
of the hill! What vast and motley 
crowds of Greeks, Romans, and 
Illyrians must have filled those 
now vacant seats! That poor mis- 
erable village, now in ruins, was 
the most powerful and richest city 
in Epirus when the Romans first 
gained a footing in Greece, and it 
continued to be a place of consid- 
erable importance until long after 
the reign of Justinian. 

The same story can be told of 
ancient grandeur as we move over 
the whole of Epirus, from the site 
of the celebrated Dodona, until 
we reach the Bay of Actium in the 
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south, and picture Mark Antony 
deserting the battle, and speeding 
after his beloved Cleopatra. 

The past history of this beauti- 
ful country speaks to us of the 
prosperity that it is capable of pro- 
ducing,—the present shows us the 
misery that can be reached,—the 
future bids us strive for a_ better 
state of things. 

During my sojourn in the dis- 
trict of Delvino, I stayed with 
some of the peasantry in the neigh- 
bouring villages. I found them an 
exceedingly shrewd and intelligent 
set of men, bnt living in poverty. 
They had a clear knowlege of the 
political state of the country; but 
like the peasantry of most parts of 
the world, they would evidently be 
content to live under any govern- 
ment which would insure them 
justice and security for life and 
property. The summary of their 
opinions may be given in the an- 
swers to my inquiries from a fine 
old man, a Christian, who had 
lived and served under Ali Pasha, 
the celebrated “Lion of Janina.” 
He said that prior to the late 
Russian war, Mohammedans and 
Christians were living peaceably 
and amicably together; the Mussul- 
man Albanians were not strict ob- 
servers of the tenets of their reli- 
gion; and that there was really 
very little difference between them 
and the Christians. They inter- 
married, and were, as he expressed 
it, “like brothers,” but that since 
the war commenced there had been 
intriguers amongst them, stirring 
up bad blood and making mischief. 
Until lately, they were content 
with the rule of the Porte, and had 
not much to complain of; but he 
did not consider that the Porte had 
any longer the power or the means 
for preserving order or carrying on 
the government. What they want- 
ed was to be placed under the rule 
of some strong European Power,such 
as England, or France, or Austria, 
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who would establish order and 
security. Greece would, he said, 
be out of the question; she was a 
little Power, incapable of governing 
herself, so how could she govern 
them? As to autonomy, all Al- 
banians would be very proud of it 
were such a thing possible, but he 
did not think the country was ripe 
for it. They had no trained rulers 
or people capable of forming a gov- 
ernment, and they would have no 
confidence in any men who were 
appointed over them. They would 
prefer the rule of the Porte to 
either autonomy or that of Greece ; 
but what they desired, was to be 
placed under England or some 
other strong Power. He declared 
that the country was never in such 
a bad state as it is at present; that 
it was the object of every man to 
keep himself poor, and not to be- 
come rich—in fact, only to acquire 
just sufficient to support the neces- 
sities of life; for if it was ever sup- 
posed that he was rich, he would 
be robbed of everything he had. 
I found these opinions shared by 
Mussulmans and Christians alike 
among the poorer people; but the 
upper classes had greater aspira- 
tions after autonomy, and gave 
vent to violent denunciations of 
any attempt to hand over the 
smallest portion of Epirus to 
Greece. 

It is remarkable that the Al- 
banian Mussulman officials — and 
their name is legion—share this 
feeling in the strongest degree ; and 
I observed the same thing last year 
in Macedonia. They declare openly 
that they will throw off al allegi- 
ance to the Porte if the cession of 
Albanian territory is attempted. 
They say that the Turkish troops 
stationed in the country are, for 
the most part, Albanians, and that 
they would revolt to a man. It is 
unquestionable that the situation 
is an alarming one for the Porte, 
because the governors of districts 
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have the troops under their control, 
and where both are agreed on a 
line of conduct it is easy to put 
it in execution. It comes to this, 
that under pressure from the Euro- 
pean Powers, the Porte must con- 
sent to the cession of a part of 
Epirus to Greece; but supposing, 
under such circumstances, the Al- 
banians rebel? Left to themselves, 
they would undoubtedly have the 
upper hand in a contest with 
Greece, and they would also resist 
the Porte if it attempted to force 
them into submission. The whole 
of Albania and Epirus is so moun- 
tainous and is of such a nature 
that, as in the case of Bosnia, it 
would require avery strong force 
to subdue it. Some of the best- 
informed Albanians declare that 
they could put upwards of 200,000 
armed men in the field, and I be- 
lieve their estimate is not exagger- 
ated. Although these troops would 
not be organised as an army, they 
are perhaps the finest matériel for 
soldiers in the world, and would 
prove a most dangerous enemy in 
mountain warfare. A very large 
number of the Geghe tribes are 
already armed with Martini-Henry 
rifles. There are 20,000 of those 
rifles at Preveysa, all of which 
could, and probably would, be 
seized upon by the revolting tribes. 
The Porte has now about 30,000 
troops stationed in Epirus and 
Thessaly, and a like number in 
Macedonia. A large proportion of 
these are Albanians, and would 
revolt in favour of their country- 
men, 

The situation is sufficiently grave, 
and the Porte could hardly be ex- 
pected to enter with much zeal into 
charging itself with the expense 
and the danger of amputating one 
of its own limbs. Who, then, is to 
provide the army necessary to bring 
the Albanians to submission? If 
it is to be done by the armies of the 
European Powers, it will at once 
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roduce the very complications 

which it is sought to avoid, by 
forcing upon Turkey the cession of 
territory to Greece. It must be 
owned that the Albanians are mas- 
ters of the situation if they choose 
to assert their independence. 

The late excuse put forward by 
the Porte for the impossibility of 
complying with the proposed divi- 
sion of Thessaly and Epirus is some- 
what ingenious and plausible to 
any one unacquainted with the 
agricultural and pastoral conditions 
of the country, but it is, in reality, 
merely fencing with the question. 

It was stated by the Ottoman 
delegates that the division of Thes- 
saly and Epirus as proposed would 
be so injurious to the material 
interests of the population of the 
northern remnant of either province, 
that they must necessarily abandon 
their pastoral pursuits, and take ex- 
clusively to brigandage as a profes- 
sion. This idea was based on the 
fact that all the sheep and cattle 
which are pastured on the moun- 
tains during the summer are forced 
by the snow and cold to migrate 


to the plains during the winter to 


obtain their sustenance, and that, 
therefore, if the plains were placed 
in the hands of the Greeks, they 
would refuse to allow the Albanian 
flocks to pasture their lands. In 
that case, it was suggested that the 
flocks must be disposed of, and the 
shepherds must take to brigandage 
for a livelihood. In refutation of 
this ingenious excuse, it may be 
stated, first, that the winter pas- 
turage brings a high rent, and 
that the Greeks would be glad to 
have the Albanian flockmasters 
bidding as tenants; and secondly, 
that even if the Greeks reserve to 
themselves the winter pastures, the 
Albanians would take their flocks 
to the Macedonian plains or else- 
where. It isa common custom in 


Turkey to move the flocks of sheep 
sometimes as much as three hundred 
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miles for winter pasturage. The 
flocks travel about eight miles a-day, 
and feed free of expense by the 
way. There is, therefore, more 
ingenuity than force in that part 
of the argument of the Ottoman 
delegates. 

The real difficulty lies, not in 
the will of the Porte, but with the 
Albanian people ; and so far as the 
question of the cession of Janina is 
concerned, it must be confessed that 
if the Albanians are really inspired 
with the patriotism which they pro- 
fess—and which does them honour 
—they would be most foolish to 
relinquish that important district 
without a struggle. 

The history of Switzerland offers 
them an example of what may be 
done by hardy and determined 
mountaineers against the attacks of 
disciplined troops; and the com- 
plete defeat of Charles of Burgundy 
would lend some countenance to 
their aspirations of success. More- 
over, they have only to turn to their 
struggles against the Turks, to recall 
to their recollection the immense 
forces which had to be set in motion 
to bring them into even partial sub- 
jection; and any one who studies 
their past history must recognise 
that their present enthusiasm is not 
a matter to be lightly dealt with 
even by the strongest of European 
powers. 

To the Albanian people, Janina 
is especially valuable, both from its 
strategical importance and its his- 
torical associations. It is so situated 
that it commands the valleys of five 
of the principal rivers of northern 
Greece. On the N.E. the Heliac- 
mon or Vistritza, to the S.E. the 
Peneus or Selamvria, to the S. the 
Achelous or Aspro, to the S.W. the 
Arachthus or Arta, to the N.W. 
the ous or Viosa. All these val- 
leys are fertile, and capable of feed- 
ing an army, and they are fenced in 
on either side with lofty mountains 
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difficult of access. It is easy to 
appreciate the immense strategical 
importance of such a position, and 
it was that which suggested it to 
the rough military instinct of Ali 
Pasha as a fitting post wherein to 
fix his headquarters. Whoever oc- 
cupies Janina in force has the whole 
of Thessaly and Epirus at his mercly 
and also commands a highroad into 
Macedonia by the Vistritza. It is 
within easy reach of the great Ro- 
man route, the Via Egnatia, which 
gives another road into Macedon, 
descending into that plain by Vo- 
dena, the ancient Ege. It was 
along these routes that the Romans 
advanced to the conquest of Mace- 
donia; and they are still open to any 
nation in the occupation of the Jan- 
ina district which has the will and 
power to repeat in the present day 
the feats of ancient Rome. 

No wonder, then, that the Alban- 
ians should be jealous as to the ces- 
sion of this all-important position. 
In any struggle which may be near 
at hand, the weakness of the Alban- 
ians, it seems to me, will consist in 
the difficulty of uniting the various 
clans under one leader; for, not- 
withstanding the contrary opinion 
of the native I questioned on the 
subject, it is very evident that the 
old family feuds are still rampant 
throughout the country. At the 
town of Delvino each house is a sort 
of fortification. It stands by itself, 
in its own grounds, surrounded by 
a high loopholed wall. There are 
no windows on the lower floors, 
but only loopholes for rifles. It 
frequently occurs that there is a 
blood-feud between neighbouring 
houses. These blood-feuds extend 
over many years, and are sometimes 
chronic between many families. 
One man has a quarrel with an- 
other and shoots him. It then be- 
comes the duty of the relations of 
the dead man to kill the murderer, 
or, failing him, some member of his 





























family. They will watch for years 
for some favourable opportunity for 
doing so in such a manner that they 
may escape detection. The greatest 
cunning is sometimes displayed, 
and a friendship will be pretended 
at the very time the vengeance is 
contemplated. 

The other day a native of the 
Delvino district was travelling, and 
came upon a man asleep under a 
tree, and immediately recognised 
him as the leader of a well-known 
band of brigands. On looking 
round and finding that he was not 
observed, he cut off the brigand’s 
head. Two nephews of the mur- 
dered brigand have now come to 
live in Delvino, and every one knows 
the object of their visit. They will 
stop there for years until their ven- 
geance is satisfied. Sometimes the 
man sought for goes to live in the 
island of Corfu, thinking in that man- 
ner to escape; but he is generally fol- 
lowed, and suffers the penalty. While 
I was stopping at Corfu, the body 
of a Mussulman Albanian was found 
just outside the town with his head 
cut off; and from this fact, it. was 
believed that he had been followed 
to the death. It is a horrible and 
ghastly practice ; and as I sat in my 
quarters at Delvino, and looked 
from my window on the lovely 
scenery of mountain and valley, 
river and forest, the houses sur- 
rounded with olive, orange, pome- 
‘granate, and myrtle trees scattered 
on either side of the steep hills and 
extending for two miles along the 
valley, with here and there a min- 
aret, and then a Christian church— 
I felt a shudder at the thought that, 
notwithstanding this peaceful scene, 
each house probably contained a 
murderer. 

With all this, the Albanians have 
a certain sense of chivalry. They 


assured me that a stranger might 
travel with perfect safety from end 
to end of Albania with a sack full 
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of gold, provided he was accom- 
panied by any female companion ; 
and I have heard this confirmed 
from other parts of the country. 

An English lady of my acquaint- 
ance was travelling to join her hus- 
band in northern Albania. She 
was accompanied by only two 
zapteehs, or policemen. She had 
stopped in the middle of the day to 
rest under a tree, when a fine-look- 
ing man, armed to the teeth, sud- 
denly appeared, and entered into 
conversation. He was shortly joined 
by many others, and she found that 
she was in the hands of a large 
band of brigands ; but they showed 
her every courtesy, and conducted 
her safely on her way. These same 
men would have robbed a man of 
everything he had, and would prob- 
ably have made him pay a ransom 
besides. 

From this, it might be supposed 
that the Albanians show much 
honour to their own women. Such 
is the case in one sense, but not in 
another. The males of one family 
will show every courtesy to the 
females of another, but in both the 
women are made quite beasts of 
burden. They do most of the work 
in the fields, and carry loads on 
their backs which would make a 
donkey wince. When I arrived at 
the small Liapé village of Krongi, 
perched high up the side of an ex- 
ceedingly steep mountain, most of 
the men and women were at work 
harvesting their maize crops (Octo- 
ber) in the fields two miles below. 
I watched them toiling up the 
steep ascent in the evening as they 
came from their work. The women 
were carrying on their backs sacks 
of grain, or, in some cases, a good- 
sized barrel of water, which con- 
tained about eight gallons; and as 
they trudged along with these heavy 
loads, they were spinning cotton- 
thread by the way. The men were 
leisurely driving donkeys before 
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them, and carrying nothing but their 
guns. The daughter of my hostess, 
a strong girl about twenty years of 
age, the moment she discovered 
that there was a stranger in the 


land, put down her heavy load, and ~ 


ran with great speed all the way 
down to the fields to inform her 
father. Soon she appeared again 
running up the hill, and skipping 
from rock to rock with remarkable 
agility. I used to consider myself 
a good mountaineer, but I should 
have been sorry to have raced that 
young lady up a hill. I remarked 
that the daughter seemed to do 
most of the honours of the house. 
The mother had been very un- 
demonstrative, but the daughter 
immediately bestirred herself with 
the most hearty goodwill, hustled 
the fleas about with a broom, 
brought out the beds of the house 
and laid them on the floor, tidied 
the room, and then came forward 
and shook hands, and welcomed me 
to all the house could provide. It 
was not much—merely some Indian- 
corn bread and some very strong 
native cheese, taken out of a large 
box, dark and mysterious within, 
the odour from which seemed 
almost to lift the lid. But the 
lack of quality in the food was 
made up by most genuine hospital- 
ity. The male portion of the family 
soon arrived, and also many visitors. 
The room was small and crowded. 
At last I suggested going to bed, 
which simply implied lying down 
on the spot on which I was sitting. 
The hint was taken: the women 
retired to a stable, which formed 
almost a part of the room; and the 
men remained, to the number of six, 
and snored in harmonious chorus. 

I could not sleep, for I found 
that all the three tribes of well- 
known carnivorous insects were 
there in perfect armies. The next 
morning | was such a mass of bites 
from head to foot, that I looked as 
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though covered with a rash. The 
Turkish name for the worst of these 
disgusting pests is Tartar bitey. It 
seemed to me at the time a most 
appropriate name, for | had caught 
many a Tartar, and was bitey all 
over. When the attack commenced, 
my first impulse was to rush out 
and sleep anywhere in the open air ; 
but outside there was nothing but 
a cattle-yard a foot deep in muck, 
enclosed with high walls and shut 
in by a barred door. Besides, I 
should have insulted my host and 
hostess, and cast reflections upon 
their domicile ; so I mustered up all 
the philosophy I could command, 
came to the conclusion that even 
gratter would aggravate the evil, 
and with laudable resignation offer- 
ed up my body as a sacrifice to the 
hunger of the lower order of crea- 
tion, and took great comfort to my- 
self that it was far better than being 
eaten alive by rats. 

My host informed me that he 
made his living by the small patch 
of ground down in the valley, and 
by trapping foxes during the winter. 
He said that he was occasionally 
lucky enough to trap a black fox, 
and that he would then sell the 
skin at Delvino for a lira (about 
eighteen shillings). He was much 
concerned at my coming to so wild 
a part, and was anxious to escort me 
back to Delvino—about ten miles 
distant—remarking that I might be 
taken by brigands, who would make 
me write a paper to get ransom; 
but I declined his offer with thanks. 

I found the scare of brigands very 
prevalent in all parts of the country ; 
and from certain things that passed, 
I rather fancy that my host was not 
unacquainted with the profession. 

The village of Krongi consists of 
twenty houses, inhabited by Chris- 
tians. It contains a small church. 
I saw the priest, who was a poverty- 
stricken-looking individual, almost 
in rags. 
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The mountains are dotted over 
with these small villages. The in- 
habitants lead a very independent 
life, subject merely to the control 
of their headman and the annual 
visit of the tithemen, who are very 
amenable to backshish. The only 
education, as in parts of the High- 
lands of Scotland, is given by itin- 
erant schoolmasters; but it is of a 
very limited character, and few of 
the young men can read and write. 

The Spartan hardihood of the 
women in all parts of Albania is 
most remarkable, and accounts for 
the splendid race of men begotten 
by them; but the hardships the 
girls undergo in their youth ren- 
der them coarse and plain-looking 
by the time they have arrived at 
womanhood. The number of chil- 
dren in each family appears to be 
of a low average. The highest I 
could hear of was five, but gener- 
ally two or three were the numbers 
given. Whether some substitute 
exists for the Spartan practice of 
exposing female infants or weakly 
children I could not learn. 

The extraordinary courage of the 
Albanian women has been displayed 
over and over again in the history 
of the country ; but one of the most 
celebrated instances was that re- 
corded of the branch of the Alban- 
ian people represented by the Suli- 
otes when they were besieged by 
Ali Pasha in 1792. The Suliotes 
formed a semi-independent confed- 
eracy, comprising sixty-six villages, 
in the districts of Margariti, Para- 
mythia, and Janina. Up to the 
time of Ali Pasha they prided 
themselves on the regularity of the 
payments of their dues to the Porte. 
But the intrigues of the cunning 
old Veli, who wanted to get the 
whole of the spahilik of Suli into 
his greedy hands, soon roused the 
people into rebellion, and they com- 
menced their glorious and length- 
ened war against the far greater 
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forces and resources of the renowned 
Pasha. The latter, by means of the 
duplicity of which he was such a 
consummate master, had entrapped 
Tzavella, one of the Suliote heads 
of houses, into his power, and then 
laid siege to the town of Suli. He 
endeavoured by bribes to induce 
Tzavella to turn traitor. Cunning 
here met his match; the crafty 
Suliote pretended compliance, and 
even left his own son Foto in Ali 
Pasha’s hands as a hostage. He 
returned to Suli under pretence of 
betraying the town, but no sooner 
had he arrived than he sent a letter 
of defiance to the Pasha. Ali-then 
assailed the town, and it was here 
that the heroism of the Albanian 
women became so conspicuous. 
Moskho, the wife of Tzavella, and 
mother of Foto, showed prodigies 
of valour during the siege. She 
broke open some cartridge-boxes 
with a hatchet, and then loaded 
them on the other women, and 
rushing into the trenches, distri- 
buted them amongst the Suliotes. 
Ali threatened to roast alive her 
son Foto; but she replied she was 
young, and could have other chil- 
dren, and that she would eat a bit 
of the roasted flesh of her son rather 
than betray her country. 

Such was the spirit which in- 
spired these brave people in 1792. 
And the Albanians of the present 
day declare that they are not one 
whit behind their ancestors in de- 
termination to die for their country. 
It may now be understood in what 
an awkward predicament the Porte 
finds itself by the pressure put upon 
Turkey to cede Albanian territory 
to Greece. There is an alternative 
by which the Sultan could escape 
from the difficulty, and at the same 
time have his revenge on the Eu- 
ropean Powers. His Imperial Ma- 
jesty might issue a decree declaring 
Albania autonomous, and that she 
should pay only a tribute to the 
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Porte; and then he might turn to 
the Powers and say,—“ I wash my 
hands of the affair; it now lies 
between Greece and Albania: let 
Greece take the territory in ques- 
tion—if she can.” 


The fighting which has taken 
place in the neighbourhood of 
Gusinje between the Albanians 
and Montenegrins since I penned 
the foregoing remarks, rather points 
to the accuracy of the inferences 
drawn. 

It must be remembered that the 
cession of this Albanian district to 
Montenegro was a concession to 
Russia, and it forms a part of the 
Treaty of Berlin, and consequently 
has the force of European law. 
The arrangement decided upon by 
the European Powers has not yet 
been completed, for fear of the com- 
plications which appeared likely to 
arise in practically carrying out 
their own edict; but the Montene- 
grins, or some other Power, being 
impatient of the delay, the occupa- 
tion of the territory to be ceded 
has been attempted, and the con- 
sequence has been a sanguinary 
conflict between the two peoples, 
which must necessarily inflame 
the passions and vengeance of 
these fierce and independent moun- 
taineers. 

The accounts of the disturbances 
given in the newspapers do not 
quite agree with those I have re- 
ceived from other sources; but so 
many intrigues are on foot, and so 
much false information is manu- 
factured, that it is very difficult to 
arrive at the truth, and it is there- 
fore well not to trust to any minute 
details. 

The main events, as far as I could 
learn, would tend to show that the 
Montenegrins in the first instance 
were successful in occupying the 
disputed territory; but the Albani- 


ans, after cautiously waiting for the 
approach of winter, when the snow- 
covered mountains and severity of 
the climate render campaigning al- 
most impossible, suddenly reoccu- 
pied their own lands after inflict- 
ing severe loss upon the enemy; 
and being now in possession, they 
have the whole winter before them 
to prepare for future resistance. 

o far as fighting qualities are 
concerned the Montenegrins and 
Albanians are pretty equally match- 
ed: but the latter far outnumber 
their opponents; and if their leaders 
are to be believed, the late skir- 
mishes and consequent loss of life 
will rouse the spirit of vengeance 
amongst the whole Albanian people. 

There is a further complication in 
the question, in consequence of the 
religious differences of the contend- 
ing parties. The Roman and the 
Greek Churches are here brought 
into opposition, for the inhabit- 
ants of the district of Gusinje are 
of the tribe of Mirdites, who are of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion ; and 
therefore, for religious as well as for 
political reasons, they will have the 
sympathy of their near neighbours 
the Austrians in Herzegovina. 

Whether the Porte has the will 
or power to interfere with success 
remains to be proved, but that she 
will be urged by Russia to take 
active measures in favour of Mon- 
tenegro, there can be little doubt, as 
the territory in question has con- 
siderable strategical importance. 

When so much difficulty is expe- 
rienced in carrying out a European 
mandate for a cession of so small 
a portion of Albanian territory in 
the north, how much more serious 
are the complications likely to be 
when, by a private arrangement 
between Turkey and Greece, a far 
larger and more important slice of 
Albanian territory is to be filched 
from the south? 
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TO PORTIA AT BELMONT. 


Quick from fog and frost away, 
Fly my song with greeting gay 
To fair Belmont’s lady fair. 
Up, my song, to purer air— 
Up like soaring lark in spring ! 
Quick as swallow dips his wing 
Slanting to the summer sea, 
Quick, away, with frolic glee, 
Humble greeting, greeting gay, 
To the Lady Portia! 


She is good and she is wise— 
She has shapen destinies ;— 
Swift of tongue, of noble speech, 
Learning ever, wise to teach ; 
Wise in counsel, firm in deed, 
Helper in man’s utmost need ; 
Brave as wise, and true as brave, 
Quick to feel, and strong to save: 
Fly my little song, and pay 
Honour to great Portia. 


Wise she is,—and sweet withal, 
Queen at life’s great festival, 
Queen of laughter; keen of wit, 
Quick to aim, and sure to hit,— 
Laughing light, and laughing ever, 
At the foolish jest and clever— 
Laughing first and jesting after, 
For she scarce can speak for laughter,— 
Who our thousand follies sees, 
Antics, inconsistencies : 

Wiser than all men, more gay 
Than a child is Portia. 


Bright on Adriatic sea 

Plays the sunlight laughingly ; 

Soft on Belmont lawns by night 
Flows and spreads the fair moonlight ; 
Countless years has Venice stood 
Steadfast on the shifting flood: 
Steadfast heart, unbroken will, 
Noble purpose, matchless skill, 
Tenderness of moon’s soft ray, 
Splendour of the southern day, 
Charm of Venus at her birth, 
Naught of malice, all of mirth, 
Laughter, learning, love, and play— 
All good things are Portia. 
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Fly, then, song across the sea, 

Fly to mirth and minstrelsy ; 

And when thou dost see the trees 
On fair Belmont’s terraces, 

Bow thee to thy lady’s knife, 

Kiss the hand that takes thy life ; 
Take one kiss and breathe one sigh 
When she cuts thy chord, then lie 
In her hand, beneath her smile ; 
She will laugh a little while— 

For she laughs at little things— 
Then perchance she’ll fold thy wings, 
Lay thee on her heart to rest ; 
Then my song art thou most blest 
On the home of trust and play, 

On the heart of Portia. 


J. S. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S PILGRIMAGE. 


Tuts extraordinary phenomenon, 
which certainly arrested the public 
attention in a very marked degree, 
and produced an imiaense amount 
of local excitement, ceased about 
the second week of last month, and 
the pilgrim disappeared from view 
behind a blaze of torches some- 
where on the road from Chester. 
A vast quantity of speeches strewn 
to the right and left on platforms 
and at railway stations—in fact, 
wherever a crowd could be got to- 
gether—marked the course of Mr. 
Gladstone’s tour; but the student 
in politics will find little that is 
new in any one of them. The ex- 
treme volubility of the last three 
years shows no signs of diminution, 
but is visibly increasing, and threat- 
ens to monopolise the newspapers 
and stifle discussion. We are by 


no means anxious to undervalue in 
any way the magnitude of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s performance, or to minimise 
its effect. As a personal achieve- 
ment it is as marvellous as any- 
thing in his whole career. The 
mental and physical energy, the 


powers of endurance, the unfailing 
resources of rhetoric which sus- 
tained and animated the whole 
course of his “ campaign,” amply 
account for the enthusiasm of his 
supporters; and, displayed by a 
veteran statesman nearly seventy 
years old, must extort the respect 
and admiration even of his oppon- 
ents. It is a proof to the world 
that the leaders of the English race 
on either side of politics are no 
ordinary men; and that if Lord 
Beaconsfield carried the nation 
heartily and thoroughly with him 
in the closing scenes of the pro- 
longed opposition to Russia, it was 
not from want of a competent and 
powerful rival at home, but because 
his policy expressed the traditional 
irreversible determination of the 
British public, which no oratory 
could have shaken, and no party 
enthusiasm could have impaired. 
We presume, notwithstanding 
the indignation which such a sup- 
position arouses in certain suscep- 
tible bosoms, that very few people, 
except professional politicians and 
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enthusiastic admirers, have read all 
the speeches with which Mr. Glad- 
stone has recently favoured the 
public. It is the penalty which 
attaches to exuberant verbosity 
like Mr. Gladstone’s that half of it 
never reaches the public, and the 
other half is speedily forgotten. 
His oratory is peculiarly of that 
type which requires to be listened 
to, and depends for its charm upon 
the presence and personal charac- 
teristics of the orator. When read, 
the speeches turned out to be in 
substance a mere réchauffé of what 
we have been accustomed to in pre- 
vious lucubrations, and in articles 
in the ‘ Nineteenth Century.’ They 
are too familiar to need either re- 
capitulation or answer. No reason- 
able man cares to listen to column 
after column of argument designed 
to prove that during the conduct of 
very difficult affairs—during a crisis 
which lasted for three years—the 
British Ministry never even by 
accident deviated into the paths of 
common-sense and political honesty, 
and that the British Sovereign and 
Parliament culpably . resisted the 
beneficent designs of the Czar, urged 
on by Panslavist agitators. But 
if the character of the discussion is 
changed, and the charge is reduced 
from one of outrageous folly and 
wickedness down to that of mere 
error of political judgment, then, 
unfortunately, Mr. Gladstone has 
to begin by admitting that he him- 
self and his party were originally 
in pari delicto ; that Russia has, in 
his opinion, been animated through- 
out by the most honourable and 
humane intentions; and that every 
Power in alliance with this country 
must be regarded with great sus- 
picion. Such a discussion is even 
more flagrantly unprofitable than 
the other. The nation watched the 
conduct of the Ministry for three 
whole years. It accorded them a 
strenuous support, and enabled 
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them to vindicate our treaties and 
our material interests to such an 
extent as to render the maintenance 
of peace prudent and possible. The 
result of the whole has been vast- 
ly to improve the position of the 
Eastern Question in Europe; and, as 
regards Asia, to demonstrate the im- 
prudence of our supine inactivity in 
the past, and the necessity of pro- 
viding adequate security for the 
future. It is not pretended that 
any other policy was possible, ex- 
cept that of combining with Rus- 
sia to coerce the Turk—a policy 
which would have filled Europe 
with suspicion, and precipitated, in 
the opinion of all competent states- 
men, a general war. There was, 
however, the ostrich-like expedient 
of burying our heads in the sand, 
and pluming ourselves in the fancied 
security of our foreign affairs “ never 
being heard of.” 

But all these things have been 
discussed usque ad nauseam. The 
great Eastern Question has come 
and gone. As in the days of Lord 
Aberdeen, so now, it has convulsed 
the world. But the grand difference 
between the two epochs is that, 
under more adroit and resolute 
guidance than formerly, this country 
has not “ drifted into war.” Peace in 
Europe has been preserved. Instead 
of incurring fifty millions of debt, 
and an income-tax of sixteenpence 
in the pound, it has cost us less 
than six millions of money, which 
will be easily defrayed by a five- 
penny income-tax. The results are, 
that, in Europe, Russia is farther off 
Constantinople than she has been 
for half a century, and the sub- 
ject-races have a better future opened 
before them than was ever offered 
before. In Asia we have had to 
adopt precautionary measures, which 
are not free from difficulty. Peace 
in Europe, followed by defensive 
precautions to insure tranquillity in 
Asia, is at least a more successful 
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and prosperous issue to long years 
of diplomatic contest, than a san- 
— and unnecessary war in the 

imea, followed by a general up- 
heaval of our empire in the Indian 
Mutiny, with wars in Persia and 
China. Tried by results, the 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield will 
advantageously compare with that 
of the coalition of 1853, in which 
Mr. Gladstone bore so conspicuous 
a part, both as regards English 
security and the welfare of the 
Eastern races. Tried by conduct, 
the whole accusation of Mr. Glad- 
stone rests upon the admitted pre- 
dominance of British influence in 
the counsels of Europe; while at 
the earlier epoch we were to a large 
extent overborne by Napoleon, and 
deserted by Prussia and Austria, 
and careless of the fate of the sub- 
ject-races. 

Mr. Gladstone, however, considers 
that, notwithstanding his antece- 
dents in reference to the Eastern 
Question —in spite of his having 
been first a warm supporter of the 
Crimean expedition, and then the 
advocate of its withdrawal in the 
midst of ignominious failure—he is 
nevertheless entitled, as a private 
member of Parliament, to dictate 
the whole policy of the country. 
In 1876 he came forward to demand 
that “her Majesty’s Ministers, who 
had been steadily working in one 
direction, should now turn round 
and work in another.” In 1879, 
after every effort to increase their 
difficulties and thwart their policy, 
he now demands a dissolution, so 
that the constituencies may censure 
their conduct, displace them from 
office, and install other Ministers in 
whom he has confidence, and over 
whom he will exercise control. He 
puts forward this claim, not as the 
leader of a party or as a candidate 
for office, but as a private member 
of Parliament, upon his own per- 
sonal authority and influence with 


his countrymen. Of course he is 
fully entitled to do so; but the 
claim is, we think, extravagant 
and unusual. It is urged in the 
most determined manner. It can- 
not be denied that it is responded 
to with enthusiasm by a large por- 
tion of the Liberal party. But it 
seems to us that, apart from its 
merits or demerits, it is a novelty 
in politics, and, whatever its results, 
is calculated to throw the affairs alike 
of his party and the country into 
confusion. 

The claim is distinctly that of a 
dictator. No one can pretend to 
suppose that Mr. Gladstone has con- 
ducted this agitation as a simple 
candidate for the representation of 
Mid-Lothian, or as either the leader 
or follower of the Liberal party. 
He has ostentatiously refused the 
leadership of the a, No 
one can say that he expressed 
the smallest allegiance to either 
Lord Granville or Lord Hartington, 
or evinced any desire, save to cen- 
sure them for the past and to dic- 
tate to them for the future. He 
appeals to the country upon his 
own personal policy and his own 
personal merits; and he denounces 
both Houses of Parliament, both 
political parties, and the treaty- 
making prerogative of the sove- 
reign, which, he says, has been 
grossly abused. In doing so, he 
has silenced and eclipsed all the 
recognised leaders of the Oppo- 
sition, and substituted for their 
farthing rushlights what the ‘ Spec- 
tator’ calls the full light of the 
sun. 

He goes back to the year 1876, 
and points out that, down to the 
end of it, “although the Govern- 
ment had been adopting measures 
of the utmost importance in direct 
contradiction to the spirit and ac- 
tion of the rest of the Powers of 
Europe, there was not one word of 
hostile comment from the Liberal 
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party,” and that he himself was the 
only person who assailed the policy 
of the Government. And then he 
complains how difficult it is to 
justify the Liberal party. “Why 
did we allow the East to be thrown 
into confusion? why did we allow 
the concert of Europe to be broken 
up? why did we allow the Berlin 
Memorandum to be thrown into the 
fire, and no other measure to be 
put in its place? why did we allow 
that fatal progress of events to ad- 
vance unchecked by us so far, even 
after the fields of Bulgaria had 
flowed with blood, and _ horrors 
known and unknown had ascended 
to heaven from that country ?”” And 
then he goes on to claim sole credit 
to himself for having stirred the 
feeling of the country during the 
Bulgarian agitation, and to deny 
that the Liberal party as a party 
was in the field at all. It is im- 
possible to shut our eyes to the 
fact that what Mr. Gladstone is 
agitating for is that the country 
should recall him to the same posi- 
tion of absolute authority which it 
conferred upon him in 1868, which 
at the moment was so all-powerful, 
that his word was law to the con- 
stituencies, but which, in less than 
two years, had virtually yy owe 
before the dissensions in the Liberal 


party. 
What will be the practical ef- 
fect of renewing this claim in 
the altered circumstances of the 
country and in Mr. Gladstone’s al- 
tered relations to his party? It 
seems to us that, if successful, it 
would so completely convict this 
country, under the new representa- 
tive system, of instability in its 
principles and purposes, as would 
completely efface it as a Power 
which could be trusted by either 
its allies or its enemies to know its 
own mind on foreign politics for 
five years together. And whether 
it succeeds or fails, it must inevit- 
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ably produce present or eventual 
disruption in the ranks of the Lib- 
eral party. The position of that 
party before the world is perfectly 
deplorable. While Achilles sulked 
in his tents, the reins of manage- 
ment were handed over to Lords 
Granville and Hartington, till such 
time, apparently, as the great states- 
man should choose to resume them. 
Lord Granville, as the confidential 
colleague of Lord Palmerston, and 
the representative of that states- 
man’s Cabinet in the House of Lords 
during a time of as wayward and 
violent opposition on the part of 
Mr. Gladstone as anything we have 
recently witnessed, was not likely, 
from his official and personal an- 
tecedents, to be in complete har- 
mony with the hermit of Hawarden 
upon Eastern politics. Accordingly, 
a course of policy was pursued by 
the deserted leaders of Opposition, 
in strict accordance with the known 
views and principles of the old 
Whig party. In that course they 
were steadily supported by at least 
one-half of their party; and it was, 
as stated by them, and still more 
as indicated by their representatives 
in the press—the ‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view, and other organs of party 
opinion—in marked contrast to the 
course of Mr. Gladstone. It is now 
attempted to thrust them complete- 
ly on one side, and even to censure 
their conduct, while Mr. Gladstone 
appeals, over their heads, for the 
support and confidence of the coun- 
try. The are invited to 
prostrate themselves, to submit to 
absolute effacement, before the com- 
ing hero of the next elections. The 
issue which Mr. Gladstone insists 
upon placing before the country, 
and for which, by his superior force 
and energy, he is managing to secure © 
the prominent place, is stated by 
himself—“ Is this, or is this not, 
the way in which you wish your 
country to be governed and your 
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affairs administered?” It is not 
pretended that there is any home 
question of sufficient magnitude, or 
sufficiently matured, to divide the 
country at the dissolution. The 
real issue is as it is put by Mr. 
Gladstone. It is identified with 
him in the minds of the people, 
with the eager champion of Russian 
aggression, of alliance with the Czar 
in coercing the Turks, of making 
every consideration of European 
safety give way to the demands of 
a handful of insurgents, encouraged 
by foreign intrigue. It is exactly 
equivalent to the issue, Do you wish 
to restore that short- lived dictator 
ship of Mr. Gladstone, which in 
former days ruined his party, and 
harassed every interest in the coun- 
try? That Mr. Gladstone is strong 
enough to insist upon this issue be- 
ing submitted to the public voice 
cannot be doubted; it results from 
his complete personal superiority to 
the leaders of the Opposition. But 
that such complete ascendancy 
should be as cordially acquiesced in 
as it is openly and even vehement- 
ly asserted, is contrary to all we 
know of human nature, and especi- 
ally of Whig human nature. No 
greater humiliation was ever sug- 
gested to the exclusive aristocratic 
coterie of great houses which have 
so long dominated the Liberal party 
and monopolised the government of 
the country, than is involved either 
in the recall of Mr. Gladstone over 
their heads, or of themselves to 
office as his nominees, to be directed, 
scolded, encouraged, and admonish- 
ed, as to their patron may seem fit. 
They are face to face with the very 
same kind of difficulty, but far 
greater in degree, as that with which 
they had to deal half a century ago, 
when Mr. Brougham was equally 
impossible either as a leader or a 
follower. His acceptance of the 
Great Seal was at that time a wel- 
come escape from all their difficul- 


ties ; but no such escape is possible 
now; and they have a man of far 
greater authority and power to deal 
with. It is impossible not to see 
that Mr. Gladstone is the central 
figure and representative of the 
Liberal party in the constituencies ; 
that he speaks in their name and 
with their authority; and that his 
acceptance in that character implies 
a clean sweep of the front Opposi- 
tion bench, whether they like it 
or not, whether they cling to their 
titular pre-eminence, or discard it as 
a badge of servitude or inferiority. 

Then what is to be the upshot of 
it all?) Every Liberal elector ought 
to pause before he lends his vote 
to re-establish the authority of a 
divided and distracted party, for the 
purpose of reversing a policy pur- 
sued for years but not yet completed. 
The state of things with which he 
has to deal by his vote is utterly 
unprecedented, and calculated to 
produce the utmost confusion in 
the country. A private member 
of Parliament, detached from both 
parties, and therefore pledging 
neither of them, on the strength 
of his great name and his past 
services, boldly bids for personal 
power; and the public are to have 
none of the usual assurances as to 
what are his means of giving effect to. 
it, and to what objects it will be pos- 
sible for him to devote it. It is clear 
that that power cannot rest upon 
any solid support. Its establish- 
ment implies a censure upon Lord 
Hartington and the whole of that 
influential section of the Liberal 
party which refused Mr. Gladstone’s 
guidance during recent foreign dis- 
turbances. Let us recall the broad 
facts with reference to that refusal. 
We have quoted Mr. Gladstone’s 
own censure of Liberal inaction 
during 1876, his desertion by his 
party during the autumn agitation 
of that year. But, in 1877 and 
1878, the indisposition or repug- 
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nance to his lead was still more 
marked. At the beginning of the 
former year the whole party refused 
to move in support of his formid- 
able indictment, and plainly im- 
posed upon him the alternative of 
an inaction which, under the cir- 
cumstances, was ignominious, or of 
deliberately shattering the Opposi- 
tion into pieces. Of course, those 
who followed him during the wild 
agitation of the recess, felt them- 
selves deserted, and, if we remember 
rightly, Mr. Fawcett expressed their 
annoyance and vexation in no mea- 
sured terms. At last, in May of 
that year, Mr. Gladstone moved a 
string of resolutions—the famous 
five—which led to nothing but a 
complete fiasco. The Liberal party 
would have none of them. Sir 
John Lubbock threatened to move 
the previous question; Mr. Glad- 
stone withdrew three of his resolu- 
tions, and merely proceeded with 
the first two, which unnecessarily 
stated truisms, and were conse- 
yews made the subject of a party 
ivision, resulting in a majority of 
more than one hundred for the Gov- 
ernment. The notorious fact was, 
that the withdrawal of all the im- 
portant resolutions, amounting, as 
they did, to an undertaking to join 
Russia in coercing the Porte, was 
necessitated by the hostility of 
Lord Hartington and at least half 
of the party. Then came the 
year 1878, when Mr. Gladstone 
had to carry out his threat of de- 
parting from conditional quietude 
the moment the Government de- 
parted from conditional neutrality. 
And how was he _ supported? 
The amendment to the vote of 
£6,000,000 was withdrawn in a 
panic. The whole Liberal party, 
or at least a large majority of it, 
shrank in visible alarm from Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy, and rallied round 
the Government, one of them ex- 
claiming that rather than not resist 
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the further aggression of Russia, he 
would readily vote sixty millions 
instead of the six which were asked 
for by the Government. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy was fairly flung to 
the winds by his own party. The 
Government had majorities of 200. 
On the question of calling out the 
reserves the majority rose to 255; 
on the question of sun noning In- 
dian troops to Malta, a constitu- 
tional issne was mile the pre- 
text of debate and livision, and 
accordingly Liberal divisions were 
so far healed that th: majority in 
favour of the Govern nent sank to 
121. But on the policy of that 
decisive measure—whivh more than 
any other step preserved peace, and 
led to the Russian defeat at Berlin—- 
the Liberal party in both Hoases of 
Parliament shrank fruin a division. 


.When the question of the Berlin 


Treaty itself, and the conduct of 
the Government in negotiating and 
completing it, came before the 
House of Commons, a majority of 
143 routed Mr. Gladstone. It is 
now proposed to build up anew the 
authority of this statesman upon a, 
basis which involves the censure of 
every Liberal who supported the 
Government, and which raises in- 
convenient and even angry ques- 
tions in a number of instances be- 
tween the sitting Liberal member 
and his constituents. And Lord 
Hartington is coolly invited by 
a number of Liberal organs to re- 
sign his leadership aud reinstate 
Mr. Gladstone in the post which 
he capriciously abandoned, to 
the utter confusion and censure of 
all those Liberals who, in times 
of great difficulty, have preferred 
to support the responsible leader 
of Opposition, instead of the way- 
ward and impracticable statesman 
who would neither lead nor follow, 
whose policy on this very subject 
had years ago led to enormous disas- 
ter, and who was more than sus- 
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pected of being animated by per- 
sonal animosities of a very warm 
and decided character. To ask 
Lord Hartington to resign under 
such circumstances, is to ask him 
to abandon all claim to_ party 
allegiance for the rest of his life ; 
while the retention of his post, in 
presence of any rising enthusiasm 
for Mr. Gladstone, places him in 
a most difficult and unsatisfactory 
position, whether the existing re- 
lations of parties are reversed or 
maintained. A more extraordi- 
nary position of affairs has never 
been witnessed than that with 
which the Liberal party is now 
threatened—viz., a rising enthusi- 
asm in the constituencies and the 
press in favour of the man who 
refused to lead them, and whom 
they refused to follow; a challenge 


to the electors to decide between 


Mr. Gladstone and the Govern- 
ment, which virtually involves a 
decision between a private member 
of Parliament and that half of the 
Liberal party who, in the absence 
of his guidance, supported the re- 
sponsible chiefs of Opposition. 

hichever way the decision goes, 
either in the country or in the 
county of Mid-Lothian, an increase 
to Mr. Gladstone’s authority within 
his party appears to be inevitable ; 
and whether Lord Hartington re- 
signs or carries on the duties of 
his post under Mr. Gladstone’s 
tutelage, the result can hardly fail 
to be mischievous and jnconvenient 
to the Liberal side. And as regards 
the public generally, in case of a 
Liberal majority, is Mr. Gladstone 
to be restored to the Premiership ? 
and in that case, will he be able to 
form a Ministry on the principles 
of home and foreign policy, which 
he has recently avowed; or will he, 
out of office, establish a dictatorship 
outside a Liberal Cabinet,—an au- 
thority over the Ministers which can 
only serve to place him in rivalry to 


the Sovereign in a manner utterly 
unconstitutional and intolerable ? 
We will not diseuss the latter 
alternative, for we assume that, as 
a matter of common-sense, if a 
Liberal Cabinet is formed, Mr. Glad- 
stone must be the Prime Minister. 
As the head of an Opposition 
majority, he was, no doubt, met and 
vanquished by Mr. Disraeli in a 
way that no other man could have 
ever attempted. But as the head 
of the Ministerial majority, dealing 
with Ministers who would practi- 
cally be little more than his nomin- 
ees, alas for the Cabinet! Such a 
position could only be adequately 
filled by a man of very different 
character and temperament from 
those of Mr. Gladstone. But would 
the Liberal leaders serve under him 
in the same Cabinet? On this sub- 
ject we are all left in the dark; and 
yet no reasonable Liberal ought to 
assist in re-establishing Mr. Glad- 
stone’s power until that question is 
answered. If he does, he is only 
introducing endless confusion into 
the ranks of his party and the 
councils of the nation. He has, 
however, to some extent, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s programme before him. On 
foreign questions England is to 
abdicate all pretensions to the ex- 
ercise of any influence whatever, or 
even to safeguard her road to India; 
on domestic questions, the Church 
of Scotland, perhaps that of Eng- 
land, is to be disestablished, provided 
pressure is applied; Home rule is to 
be encouraged in Ireland; the prin- 
ciple of expropriating the proprietors 
of land is to be conceded; the vo- 
taries of temperance are to be author- 
ised to dictate to the people and cur- 
tail their reasonable liberty. The 
dangerous encouragements to agita- 
tion which destroyed the Liberal ma- 
jority in the last Parliament, and 
produced a complete revulsion of 
feeling through the country, are as 
rampant as ever. There is not a 
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single element of social disturbance 
which Mr. Gladstone will pass by. 
His speeches and his bids for sup- 
port are not those of a responsible 
leader who feels that what is gained 
in one direction may be easily lost 
in another; but they are animated 
by the recklessness of despair, the 
certainty that, in the isolated posi- 
tion in which he has placed him- 
self, he has everything to gain and 
nothing to lose. It is impossible to 
believe that the followers of Lords 
Russell and Palmerston, the men 
with whom the fame of the Liberal 
party in home and foreign politics 
is bound up, will consent to be re- 
presented and led in the spirit 
which gaping provincial audiences 
are so readily found to applaud. 

We will give the following short 
extracts, as a declaration of the 
policy which is henceforth, if Mr. 
Gladstone’s wishes are carried out, 
to dominate the Liberal party, with 
or without its present leaders :— 


** Pericles, the great Athenian states- 
man, said of women that their great 
merit was to be never heard of. ow 
what Pericles said of women I am very 
much disposed to say of foreign affairs. 
Their great merit would be to be never 
heard of. Unfortunately, instead of 
being never heard of, they are always 
bean’ of, and you hear almost of noth- 
ing else ; and I cannot promise you 
that you will be relieved of this ever- 
lasting din, because the consequences 
of meddling with foreign affairs are 
consequences which will for some time 
continue to trouble you, and they have 
found their way to your pockets in 
the shape of increased taxation.” 


On the subject of our communi- 
cations with India, the man who 
denounces scientific frontiers and 
the necessity of the Government 
measures for excluding Russian in- 
fluence in Affghanistan and repress- 
ing the too obvious hostility of its 
Ameer, further exclaims :— 


‘* What is the meaning of safeguard- 


ing the road to India? It seems to 
mean that a little island at one end of 
the world, having possessed itself of 
an enormous possession at the other 
end of the world, is entitled to say, 
with respect to every land and eyery 
sea lying between its own shores and 
any part of that enormous possession, 
that it had a prior right, a preferen- 
tial right, to the possession or control 
of that intermediate territory, in order, 
as it is called, to safeguard the road 
to India. This, gentlemen, is a mon- 
strous claim. e have no title with 
regard to any land or any sea except 
those within the allegiance of Her 
Majesty, except titles equal to those 
of all other Powers. Do not suppose 
I am saying that the route to India is 
a matter of no importance. This doc- 
trine of safeguarding the road to India 
began with the purchase of the shares 
in the Suez Canal.” 


And as regards the Home Rule 
vote, Mr. Gladstone is not going to 
throw that away in a hurry. In 
his election address six years ‘ago, 
there was an obvious intention to 
tamper with that party ; but it was 
insignificant as compared with the 
portentous encouragement now held 
forth :— 


** You know well how unhappily the 
action of Parliament has been impeded 
and disorganised from considerations 
no doubt conscientiously entertained 
by a part of the Irish representation, 
and from their desire to establish what 
they call Home Rule. If you ask me 
what I think of Home Rule, I must 
tell you that I will —j answer you 
when you tell me how Home Rule is 
related to local government. I am 
friendly to local government ; I am 
friendly to large local prerogative. I 
desire—I may say I intensely desire— 
to see Parliament relieved of some por- 
tion of its duties. We have got an 
overweighted Parliament; and if Ire- 
land, or any other — of the coun- 
try, isdesirous and able so to arrange 
its affairs as to take the local portion 
of some part of its transactions off 
Parliament, it would liberate and 
strengthen Parliament for imperial 
concerns. I say that I will not only 
not accord a reluctant consent, but 
give support to any such scheme.” 
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And then, after a saving clause 
about reserving supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament, he remarks: 
“Tam not going to be frightened 
out. of wise measures of that kind 
by being told that in that I am 
condescending to the prejudices of 
Home Rulers.” As if the establish- 
ment of a local legislature in Ireland 
would not be immediately followed 
ty a declaration of its independence ! 

e pass over the references to the 
explosion in a jail and the murder 
of a policeman as the kind of pres- 
sure which influences English states- 
men in dealing with Irish affairs 
and in disestablishing the Irish 
Church. It is impossible that 
they could have been deliberately 
made at a time when Mr. Parnell’s 
disastrous agitation is inciting the 
people to acts of violence. But 
they are proof that during a pil- 
grimage of party passion, long ex- 

rience and the habit of responsi- 

ility are no protection against the 
most unwarrantable licence of reck- 
less and dangerous language. These 
are specimens of the sort of appeal 
which Mr. Gladstone has been mak- 
ing for public support. He has 
divorced himself from every kind 
of responsibility, and is using his 
utmost influence to excite discon- 
tent and animosity against the Min- 
isters. What is it which he aims 
at establishing? what is the pros- 
pect held out? The return to 
power of the Liberal party, re- 
moulded and inspired, though not 
led by himself; the Whigs trampled 
upon or discarded ; a Ministry which 
will owe their places to himself and 
be subject to his control, bound to 
a course of foreign politics which 
is ostentatiously announced to be a 
complete reversal of that which has 
hitherto been pursued. And on 
what foundation is this fabric to 
rest? On the reviving, but, as 
experience has shown, the short- 
lived enthusiasm of the people for 
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the statesman who in the last fif- 
teen years has been turned out 
of one constituency after another; 
whose home policy during his last 
Administration roused the utmost 
discontent throughout the country ; 
whose foreign policy in office was 
felt as a humiliation, and in Op- 
position has been so universally con- 
demned that the majorities against 
it in the House of Commons rose 
to 255, and its author was hooted 
in the public streets. No doubt, 
if Mr. Gladstone had, in spite of 
these recent episodes in his career, 
retained the lead and confidence of 
his party, there would have been 
nothing unusual if the tide of poli- 
tical fortune had in due course again 
rolled up to his feet. But that is not 
his position. He is the leader of a bare 
moiety of his party. There will be, as 
far as one can judge, a determined 
resistance to any attempt that may 
be made to replace himself in the 
post which he quitted five years 
ago. Under such circumstances, 
every elector should remember that, 
in struggling by his vote and in- 
fluence to increase Mr. Gladstone’s 
authority, he is helping to rend the 
Liberal party, and to produce the 
utmost public confusion. And for 
what purpose is he asked to do so? 
Because, forsooth, he is told that 
public affairs in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa are disturbed, and the public 
finances are recklessly administered. 
With regard to the latter, every one 
knows that increased provision has 
been made for repayment of the 
public debt, and that the extraor- 
dinary expenditure necessitated by 
recent disturbances is being steadily 
defrayed. And as regards the pros- 
aes in the three continents, has 

urope—except so far as internal 
rebellion against the Czar’s bene- 
ficent despotism is concerned—for 
years presented a more assured pros- 
pect of peace? France is quiescent 
and co-operating with England in 
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Egypt. Germany and Austria are 
allied in the determination to up- 
hold the Berlin Treaty. The Euro- 
pean provinces of Turkey are satis- 
fied. Prince Gortschakoff himself 
is said to have resumed the conduct 
of Russian foreign affairs on a dis- 
tinct and decided basis of peace, 
and to have succeeded in re-estab- 
lishing friendly relations with Ger- 
many and Austria, on the distinct 
understanding that the much -ma- 
ligned Treaty of Berlin is to be 
reserved inviolate and inviolable. 
he notion of an entente cordiale 
with France with a view to revive 
Russian influence in the East, so 
adroitly effected after the Crimean 
war, is, in the uncertain internal 
condition of the French Republic, 
recognised as impossible ; and ac- 
cordingly Russia is bound over, as 
much by her international relations 
as by her internal troubles, to a 
policy of quiescence and peace. 

In South Africa a vast and 
threatening force has been de- 
feated and dispersed, and security 
restored to the British dominions. 
We have never approved the con- 
duct of Sir Bartle Frere in urging 
on war contrary to instructions; 
and we agree that if similar insub- 
ordination on the part of the author- 
ities in Affghanistan were permitted, 
and the hand of the Government 
allowed to be forced there, as it was 
in South Africa, the confidence of 
the country in the Ministry would 
be rudely disturbed. But what can 
be more intolerable as a piece of 
sane political criticism than the 
following ?— 


*‘T am only now illustrating to you 
the manner in which the series of sur- 
prises, the series of theatrical expedi- 
ents calculated to excite, calculated to 
alarm, calculated to stir pride and 
passion, and calculated to divide the 
world, have been the daily aliment 
and subsistence, the established diet- 
ary of the present Government. Hav- 








ing had a diversion of the kind in 
Asia, the next turn was to be in 
Africa; but there a different course 
was adopted. The practice which in 
other circles is well known by the 
name of hedging was brought into 
play, and Sir Bartle Frere was ex- 
ported and instructed as to affairs in 
Africa with infinite skill, and in terms 
so artfully constructed, that if things 
turned out well, the honour and the 
lory would redound to this patriotic 
overnment; but if they turned out 
ill, the responsibility and the burden 
would fall on the shoulders of Sir 
Bartle Frere.” 


In the blindness of rhetorical 
assion, Mr. Gladstone omits from 

is charges that which has been 
the weakest part of the whole ad- 
ministration of foreign and colonial 
affairs—viz., the prolonged acquies- 
cence of the Government in Sir Bartle 
Frere’s act of insubordination; and 
he adopts, in lieu thereof, a charge 
which is inconsistent with it, and is 
so flagrantly unworthy both of him- 
self and the Cabinet, that it has 
failed to command a moment’s atten- 
tion even from his own supporters. 

Whatever we may think of the 
time and mode of declaring war, 
the fact remains that we have the 
certainty of having subjugated the 
Zulus, and destroyed the power of 
Secocoeni, while the Cape Govern- 
ment has successfully conducted 
operations against the insurgent 
Basutos. Cetewayo had rendered 
the recent war sooner or later inevi- 
table by his menacing conduct, and 
his warlike demonstrations on the 
frontier. The great question which 
a succession of South African wars 
during the last thirty years forces 
forward for discussion and solution, 
is that of the future confederation 
of the South African colonies. 
Those colonies must learn to stand 
alone, and to effect that union 
which will enable them to meet 
external dangers with their united 
forces. The policy propounded by 
Lord Carnarvon, and quite recently 
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insisted upon by Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach, must be carried out, of fed- 
eration with a view to more efficient 
self-government and self-defence. 
We may expect a certain reluctance 
on the part of the colonists to ac- 
cept this transfer of responsibility 
from the mother country. But 
they have already been informed 
by the Colonial Secretary that 
“hereafter her Majesty’s forces 
will only be permanently stationed 
in South Africa as a garrison at or 
near Cape Town for the defence 
of a naval station of great import- 
ance to the interests of the whole 
empire.” We believe that public 
opinion in this country will heart- 
ily endorse this policy, and will 
see that only by these means can 
an end be put to the burden of 
constantly recurring wars, carried 
on at great expense, and for no 
purposes which are of imperial in- 
terest. Yet public feeling, we have 
no doubt, will also be in favour of 
effecting this transfer of responsi- 
bility, this transition from depend- 
ence to self-reliance, as easily and 
as amicably as possible. It would 
never sanction this wise and neces- 
sary policy being carried out in the 
spirit which Mr. Gladstone ex- 
presses, of strong sympathy for the 
unfortunate Zulus, and of reproba- 
tion of the defensive precautions 
which were taken against them. 
Wherever England has measured 
herself with her enemies—whether 
in Europe, in Affghanistan, or in 
Africa—she has been, in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s eyes, invariably in the 
wrong, her enemies invariably in 
the right. 

“* If we cast our eyes,” he says, ‘‘to 
South Africa, what do we behold ? 
That a nation whom we term savages 
have, in defence of their own land, 
offered their naked bodies to the ter- 
ana | improved artillery and armies of 
modern European science, and have 


been mowed down by hundreds and 
thousands; and who have committed 


no offence but that of having performed 
faithfully and bravely, with rude and 
age courage, what were for them 
the duties of patriotism. You may 
talk of glory and offer rewards—and 
you have a right to give rewards to 
your gallant soldiers, who, I think, 
are entitled not only to your admira- 
tion for courage, but to your compas- 
sion for the nature of the duties they 
have been called upon to perform.” 


This is not a very felicitous 
passage, and we will never believe 
that, in divorcing ourselves to some 
extent from our South African col- 
onies, and in propounding to the 
colonies the duties of self-defence, 
public opinion is at all in favour 
of this uncompromising denuncia- 
tion of the white man, this un- 
qualified tribute to the virtues, the 
innocence, and, above all, the ab- 
solutely pacific spirit, unless wan- 
tonly attacked, of restless and dan- 
gerous neighbours against whom 
the colonists must henceforth pro- 
tect themselves. 

In Affghanistan, no doubt, the 
disturbances are serious, and since 
the period of Mr. Gladstone’s pil- 
grimage, the military difficulties of 
our position have intensified. Some 
of our troops are beleaguered in the 
enemy’s country, our communica- 
tions were endangered and tempor- 
arily cut, and fora time we had to act 
on the defensive. If Mr. Gladstone 
could have demonstrated that the 
original expedition was unnecessary 
and impolitic, recent events would 
very probably have commended his 
arguments to favourable considera- 
tion. But no such demonstration was 
ever attempted. On the contrary, 
there is the same vehement abuse 
of English proceedings, and the same 
unqualified approbation of every act, 
whether Russian or Affghan, that in 
South Africa he extended to the 
Zulus. As Mr. Balfour, in an able 
lecture to the Edinburgh Conserva- 
tive Association, recently pointed 
out, at the same time that he is de- 
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nouncing the English operations in 
Affghanistan as mean, shabby, das- 
tardly, greedy, wilfully unjust, and 
destructive, he upholds the Russian 
advance in Central Asia in these 
terms :— 


“The position of Russia in Central 
Asia I believe to be one that has, in 
the main, been forced upon her inst 
her will. She has been compelled— 
and this is the impartial opinion of 
the world—she has been compelled to 
extend her frontier southwards in Cen- 
tral Asia by causes in some degree 
analogous, but certainly more stringent 
and imperative, than the causes which 
have commonly led us to extend, far 
more importantly, our frontier in 
India.” 


Why cannot the same charitable 
judgment be extended to his own 
countrymen in Affghanistan that is 
so liberally accorded to the Russians 
in Turkestan? Mr. Gladstone ad- 
mitted, and our treaties and policy 
have been alike influenced by, 
the necessity of having a friendly 
state guarding and maintaining the 
passes, the overwhelming peril to 
India of those passes being in the 
hands of our foes. But is it pos- 
sible to place confidence in a man 
who, admitting all this, declares 
that he sees nothing but folly and 
wickedness in the Affghan expedi- 
tion, knowing that Russia had 
sent a mission to Cabul, and had 
despatched a formidable expedition 
with Shere Ali as her ally? It is 
said that further evidences of Rus- 
sian complicity have been discovered 
at Cabul; but, at all events, we 
learn from the ‘Times’ correspon- 
dent at Cabul (‘Times,’ Dec. 11.) 
the extent to which Shere Ali is 
shown, from an examination of his 
official records, to have carried the 
design of making Affghanistan a 
military power. For what pur- 
pose was a total of 379 guns and 
49,875 rifles collected, pari passu 
with the cultivation of a complete 
understanding with General Kauff- 
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Was the command of the 


man ? 
passes and the military reads 
to India to be left in his hands, 
and Russian influence openly and 
defiantly exercised throughout his 
dominions? Or was it an over- 
powering political necessity, hav- 
ing regard to our safety within 
and without our frontiers, to 
undertake this Affghan war and 
face whatever political difficulties 
it might occasion? No doubt the 
manner in which these latter are 
solved will be the test of final suc- 
cess; but matters are not helped 
one whit by rhetorical charges of 
wickedness and folly refuted by 
the broad obvious circumstances of 
the case. 

And then there is that astound- 
ing declaration that, in consequence 
of our discovery of Shere Ali’s 
treachery and hostility, we were 
bound to go to war with Russia, 
but that it was mean and dastardly 
to send an expedition into Affghan- 
istan. What possible object could 
we have had in going to war with 
Russia because Shere Ali was un- 
friendly? Even if the object of the 
war was revenge and not security, 
the conduct of Russia did not, 
under all the circumstances, afford 
a casus belli. All that we wanted 
was to strengthen our frontier and 
to take the passes out of the control 
of a hostile potentate. They were 
not then, though as time went on 
they might eventually pass, under 
the control of Russia. Conse- 
quently there was no cause of 
strife in respect of them between 
the two Powers. The open viola- 
tion of the treaties concluded be- 
tween Dost Mahomed and Sir 
John Lawrence, was the cause of 
war; its object was self-preserva- 
tion, to gain that security against 
a foe which we had not required 
against a friend. All that has hap- 
pened since the murder of Cavag- 
nari illustrates, no doubt, the 
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difficulty of prescribing limits to 
our operations, and of insuring 
the execution of treaty engagements. 
Would Mr. Gladstone have allowed 
that barbarous murder to pass un- 
avenged ? Yet he expresses a 
“sentiment of horror and grief to 
think that the name of England, 
under no political necessity, but 
for a war as frivolous as ever was 
waged in the history of man, should 
be associated with consequences 
such as these;” alluding to the 
ordinary consequence of military 
operations in a hostile country: 

We cannot believe that the old 
Whig party in England have view- 
ed these remarkable utterances with 
any sympathy or favour, whatever 
may be the enthusiasm of applause 
which the eloquence of the great 
agitator is sure to command from 
the crowds which are ever ready to 
hang upon his lips. Whatever the 
faults of that party, they have al- 
ways shown themselves alive to the 
honour and security of the empire. 
Their feeling with regard to Mr. 
Gladstone’s foreign policy was no 
doubt accurately expressed by Lord 
Russell in his last contribution in 
1874 to the literature of his coun- 
try. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck has 
recently quoted the passage, and it 
is well worth recalling :— 


‘*T cannot think,” said Lord Russell, 
“‘ that in 1867 I was mistaken in giving 
way to Mr. Gladstone as head of the 
Whig-Radical party in England. I 
had no reason to suppose that he was 
less attached than I was to the na- 
tional honour; that he was less proud 
than I was of the achievements of our 
nation. by sea and land; that he dis- 
liked the extension of our colonies, or 
that his measures would tend to reduce 
the great and glorious empire of which 
he was put in charge to a manufactory 
of cotton cloth and a mart of cheap 
s—with an army and navy re- 
uced by paltry savings to a standard 
of weakness and inefficiency.” 


The strain of the last three years 


has brought into prominent view 
all Mr. Gladstone’s strength and 
all his miserable deficiencies as a 
statesman and as a party leader. 
It is clear that he can never again 
lead a loyal and united party, and 
that the considerable threatened 
increase to his personal authority 
can only tend to produce irreparable 
confusion within the ranks of the 
Liberals. If a majority in their 
favour should by any evil chance 
ensue from the next elections, the 
pretensions of Mr. Gladstone on the 
one side, and of the Home Rule 
faction on the other, would shortly 
reduce the parliamentary position 
to one of anarchy, more destructive 
of the power of the House of Com- 
mons than whole regiments of In- 
dian troops, whether at Malta or up 
the Thames. At the present moment, 
and during the critical period which 
awaits us in Affghanistan, empty 
invectives against a policy so de- 
liberately undertaken and so gener- 
ally approved as this Affghan war 
are utterly out of place. We have 
a task before us which may prove 
one of considerable difficulty, in- 
volving resolution and effort. Our 
supremacy in Affghanistan must 
be maintained and placed beyond 
a shadow of doubt. We cannot 
afford to retire from the position 
which we have taken up. To do 
so would imperil our whole Eastern 
empire. If Mr. Gladstone’s speeches 
mean, that in his belief this war is 
utterly mean, frivolous, selfish, and 
unjustifiable, he and his followers 
are not the men to whom the vindi- 
cation of England’s duty and destiny 
in Asia ought to be intrusted. The 
whole forces of Affghanistan have 
risen for a final contest of strength 
with Great Britain; and from that 
struggle we must at any cost emerge 
victorious, or the foundations of our 
Indian empire will be rudely shaken. 
The contest for Mid-Lothian is a 
subject which will keep. Mr. Glad- 
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stone’s campaign and struggle for 
supremacy are, fora time at least, 
superseded in interest by those of 
Mahomed Jan; and we trust, for 
the welfare of this country, that 
both will be signally defeated ! 

Meanwhile the result of the 
Sheffield election, taken in the 
midst of a considerable reverse, and 
under the immediate influence of 
Mr. Gladstone’s agitation, shows that 
in the strongest holds of Liberalism 
the Conservative party is in full 
force and spirit. A bare majority 
of considerably less than two per 
cent of the-whole number of votes 
polled, is tantamount to a serious 
reverse of fortune to the Liberals, 
whose supremacy in the borough 
at the last election was not even 
questioned. If this is the result 
of a contest in a large and populous 
Radical constituency like Sheffield, 
the legitimate inference is, that a 
general appeal to the country, 
made with choice of time and op- 
portunity, will be favourably re- 
sponded to. 

Upon this subject of our Affghan 
policy, it is satisfactory to observe 
the latest announcement of Minis- 
terial policy—that of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at Leeds. It is 
again declared to be a policy of 
defence, not of annexation. It 
aims at securing India from vain 
alarms of movements and invasions 
from outside. It will never brook 
the interference of Russia, or any 
hostile Power, in the internal affairs 
of Affghanistan. “It has been a 
matter of deep regret to us,” says 
Sir Stafford Northcote, “that in 
endeavouring to follow out this 
policy, bloodshed has occurred, and 
resistance and strife. We feel that 
there is no option for us but to 
persevere, and to carry through 
the enterprise which we have com- 
menced.” The Government both 
at home and in India, are pe 
prepared for the emergency whic 
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has arisen; and in spite of the 
extraordinarily gloomy views of the 
‘Spectator’ and other authorities 
of that class, whose predictions 
of impending evil have rent the 
air jncessantly during the last three 
years, we look for a speedy consum- 
mation of the policy which we are 
pursuing. The position in which we 
are placed, and the extent to which 
Mahomed Jan’s resistance can be 
carried, will serve to bring home 
to the minds of all prudent poli- 
ticians the necessity for the action 
which has been taken on the 
North-West frontier. If another 
generation had passed away, or even 
a less period of time, the Affghan 
power might have expanded, under 
Muscovite tutelage and assistance, 
until our position in Central Asia, 
and even the security of our frontier, 
would have been felt throughout 
the world to be equivocal, and a 
source of weakness to our empire. 
The gathering of Mahomed Jan’s 
forces may serve to bring the whole 
issue between ourselves and the 
Affghans to the test of a final ar- 
bitrament, in which both sides will 
hereafter acquiesce, and obviate the 
necessity of more detailed and pro- 
longed operations. We heartily 
wish that annexation may turn out 
to be unnecessary, as we feel sure it 
will be undesirable. But that we 
must succeed in establishing in that 
country the same sort of supremacy 
which we possess in Nepaul and 
Cashmere, or submit to the event- 
ual setting-up of a similar su- 
premacy on the part of Russia, 
would a to admit of little 
doubt. e trust that this policy 
will have been successfully carried 


out before there is the slightest 
chance of a change of Ministry. 

The Chancellor gave, as might 
have been expected, a complete 
vindication of his financial policy 
from the somewhat carping criti- 
cisms of Mr. Gladstone. 


But it is 
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not upon the details of financial 
management that the decision of 
the country will be challenged at 
the next election. It is clear beyond 
all doubt that the foreign policy 
of the last three years will be, the 
dominant idea, and that the issue 
is between Lord Beaconsfield’s Gov- 
ernment and Mr. Gladstone’s con- 
demnation of it—a condemnation 
in which the whole body of Whigs 
and moderate Liberals must feel 
themselves censured and proscribed. 
It is too late in the day to change 
that issue, and the enormous addi- 
tion to the Conservative vote at 
Sheffield shows what a_ perilous 
issue it is for Liberals to raise. 
Finance is only important so far as 
it gives to Mr. Gladstone’s support- 
ers an argument directed to the 
breeches-pocket, and an _ insinua- 
tion that the Ministry, following 
the usual precedent of spreading 
extraordinary expenditure over a 


series of years, are evading the 


consequences of their policy. No 
doubt, in making that insinuation 
Mr. Gladstone carries his admirers 
with him. No doubt, also, he ex- 
presses the fanatical belief of his more 
ardent supporters—the sort of poli- 
ticians who relapse into a broad grin 
whenever the Treaty of Berlin is 
mentioned, and burst into derisive 
laughter at any reference to Cyprus 
—when he says of a further con- 
tinuance of this Ministry in office 
during the next twelve months— 
“There will be a chance of sendifg 
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up some new rockets into the sky, a 
chance of taking some new measure 
which would again carry misgiving 
and dismay to the hearts of the 
sober-minded portion of the nation.” 
Whether sobriety of mind is ex- 
hibited by this levity of speech in 
regard to the momentous events of 
the last three years, and to the 
admittedly influential and vigorous. 
part which England has played 
therein, is a matter upon which 
we may venture to differ with Mr. 
Gladstone’s admirers. For ourselves, 
we should regard with the utmost 
misgiving and dismay the transfer 
of the Government to the hands of 
men who approve the poliey and acts 
of Russia in Central Asia and Aff- 
ghanistan, and believe their own 
countrymen to be guilty of every 
crime—who in Turkey systemati- 
cally for twenty years neglected the 
administration and encouraged ruin, 
arousing in the end an hostility so 
bitter as to be fatal to British influ- 
ence—and whose invectives, if they 
are at all sincere, point to a complete 
reversal of our relations to almost 
every European State. If Mr. Glad- 
stone dominates the Liberal party— 
as in the event of its success he 
must—either the agitations of the 
last three years will be proved to 
be utterly hollow, mere profligate 
manceuvres of party policy and pas- 
sion ; or, if the policy of the eountry 
is to be shaped in accordance with 
them, there is no prospect before us- 
but one of humiliation and shame. 








